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MEMOIR OF FELIX NEFF.* 


fr is one of the principles of the Madras 
schoolthat every boy shall find his level; it is 
one of the principles of the Jesuits that every 
member of their society shall have his appro- 
priate place found for him. To the first of these 
principles the school owes much of its effect ; to 
the other the society (the most efficient that has 
ever yet been established) no sinall part of the 
mighty influence which it has exercised for 
evil and for good. In the world there are so 
many disturbing causes, that he who finds his 
level, may, if he has to rise to it, be deemed for- 
tunate indeed ; and still more so if the place for 
which he is best fitted (in whatever station) be 
found for him. Both the subject and the author 
of the interesting volume which is now before 
us have been thus fortunate. The pastor of the 
High Alps could nowhere have employed his 
ardent zeal with more exemplary effect than 
among the forlorn mountaineers, to whom he 
devoted, and indeed sacrificed, his life. And 
when his biographer was rewarded for his be- 
nevolent exertions in behalf of the Vaudois with 
astall at Durham, that well-bestowed prefer- 
ment gave him facilities for pursuing his fa- 
vourite subject of research, and enabled him to 
become more extensively useful. ‘How,’ says 
Mr. Gilly, in his Introduction— 

‘ How came the author acquainted with scenes 
and people, whose history he alleges to be of mo- 
ment to society at large, but whose names are 
perfectly new to ust How has he had access to 
records, which we did not know to be in existence! 
[hope to answer these inquiries satisfactorily— 
and to show that those who have extended their 
rambles to some of the obscurest corners of civil- 
ized Europe, or who have been poring over the 
most dull, and wearisome pages of 
writers and chroniclers of days long since, may 
bring facts to light which had escaped notice, and 
may illustrate some of the most important subjects 
in history. 





‘It has been my good fortune to have had op- 
portunities of examining the treaéures of ecclesi- 
astical history, in libraries rich in such stores; and 
the more I have read, the more I have felt con- 
vinced that the secluded glens of Piedmont are 
not the only retreats, where THE DESCENDANTS OF 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS may be found. Under 
this term I mean to of persons who have 
inherited a Christianity, which the church of Rome 
has not transmitted to them, and who, from father 
to son, have essentially preserved the mode of 
faith, and the form of discipline, which were re- 
ceived when the Gospel was first planted in their 
land. I have discovered ample reason to believe, 
that there is scarcely a mountain region in our 
quarter of the globe which is poor, and uninviting, 
and difficult of access, where the primitive faith, as 
it was preached by the earliest messengers of the 
truth, did not linger for many ages, after the Ro- 
mish hierarchy had established itself in the richer 
countries, and in the plains; and moreover, that 
there are still many mountain districts, where the 
population has continued Christian, from genera- 
tion to generation, to the present hour; Christian, 
in nonconformity with the church usurping the 
appellation Catholic. It was their obscurity and 
non-intereourse with the world during the period 
of almost general submission to the Romish yoke, 
which preserved them from corruption.’—p. 1-3. 

The first account which Mr. Gilly received 
concerning Felix Neff was from the Rev. Fran- 
cis Cunningham, ‘to whom the Protestant 
cause owes much ;’ and to whom English read- 
ers are much indebted for having been ‘ great] 
instrumental’ in making them acquainted wi 
the life of Oberlin. What Mr» Gilly first 
learnt from him was this,—that ‘a young cler- 
ou was then toiling among a people in 

uphiné, so poor, that they had no meens of 
providing salaries for ministers or school- 
masters ; and so little favoured by nature, that 
for seven months out of twelve, their land lay 
buried in snow.’ He afterwards received from 
the same quarter, a paper drawn up by Neff 
himself, describing the nature of his chant 
and some of the difficulties he had to encounter, 
As he was about to make a second journey to 
the Vaudois, this induced him to visit the scene 


vag {Of Neff’s labours on the way. Neff had gone 


tohis reward a few months before this intentior 
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was carried into effect; but from all that Mr. 
Gilly saw and heard of the effect of his minis- 
try, he judged that a memoir of his short, but 
extraordinary career, would not be an uninter- 
esting addition to the Christian records of the 
age in which we live. Neff's own journals 
were afterwards communicated to him by Miss 
Mary Elliott, of Westtield Lodge; and if, he 
says, ‘I had been put in possession of all the! 
circumstances relating to these papers, I believe | 
I should have had to state that many of Neft’s 
noble projects could not have been carried into 
effect, but for the benevolent friend in England 
to whom his journals were consigned.’ The 
information relating to his early life and to his 
death was obtained frum a brief biographical 
Notice published at Geneva. From these ma- 
terials, with the advantage of having made 
himself acquainted with every hamlet within 
Neff’s extensive charge, and of his own fresh 
impressions made upon the spot, Mr. Gilly has 
composed the present volume—a volume as 
honourable to himself as it may be instructive 
and useful to others. 

Felix Neff was born in 1798, and brought up 
by his widowed mother in a village near Ge- 
neva. Like many other excellent men he 
‘owed his first strong impressions to the effect 
produced by maternal vigilance, and to lessons 
taught by female lips.’ She laid the foundation, 
and the village pastor instructed him in Latin, 
history, geography, and botany. Of the few 
books within his reach, Plutarch’s Lives, and 
some of the unobjectionable volumes of Rous- 
seau, are said to have been his favourites; the 
former because they filled his mind with the 
exploits of great men; and the latter because 
they encouraged the delight which natural 
scenery, whether beautiful or grand, excited in 
him. His boyish aspirations were for military 
fame, or for scientific research. When it was 
time for him to enter upon some way of life in 
which he could earn a subsistence, he engaged 
himself to a nursery-man and florist-gardener ; 
and at the age of sixteen published a little 
treatise on the culture of trees, which was 
much praised for arrangement, its accuracy, 
and the habit of careful observation that it 
evinced. At seventeen, however, he entered 
as a private into the military service of Geneva, 
and ‘exchanged the quiet and humble walk of 
the florist’s garden for the bustle of the gar- 
rison.’ Two years afterwards he was promo- 
ted to the rank of sergeant of artillery ; and 
having obtained notice by his knowledge of 
mathematics, he made that science his study 
during his continuance in the army. That 
continuance was not long. But this second 
change of pursuit was occasioned by no fickle- 
ness or infirmity of purpose. It is said that his 
officers were jealous of the influence which he 
obtained over his comrades; that he was too 
religious for them, and that they wished him 
out of the service ;—the serious turn of his mind 
in fact became so marked, that he was advised 
to quit it, and to prepare himself for holy orders. 
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Accordingly he quitted the army, and placed 
himself under proper instruction, after due de. 
liberation and frequent prayer. That he might 
the better mark, learn, and inwardly digest, 
the scriptures, he made a concordance for hin- 
self, and filled the margins of several Bibles 
with notes. ‘Some of these are still in pos 
session of his friends, and are consulted as the 
voice of one who being dead yet speaketh.’— 
His powers of acquirement and his aptitude for 
abstracted study were remarkable, and his con- 
versation not less so; it was prompt, easy, and 
agreeable, but always to the point, in short 
sentences, and in few words. 

A good practice which obtained in the pri- 
mitive churches—and of which we find some 
traces in the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Scotland—is in use among the Protestants of 
France and Switzerland. The theological stu- 
dent, after certain examinations, is received as 
a Proposant by those who exercise the pastoral 
office, and employed as a lay-helper, or cate- 
chist, in their parishes. He is not permitted 
to perform services which are strictly sacer- 
dotal, but to instruct the young, visit the sick, 
and, at the discretion of the pastor to preach 
from the pulpit. ‘ He is acting under the eye 
of an experienced minister; he has an example 
and a teacher before him to regulate his actions 
and opinions; he is trying his own strength, 
and feeling hig way, and assuring himself of 
his preference and fitness for the sacred work, 
before the irrevocable step is taken. It is not 
too late to retire if he finds himself, in any de- 
gree, unequal to the arduous charge.’ We 
entirely agree with Mr. Gilly and with Dr. 
Adams, whom he has quoted on this subject, 
that such a system of probationary exercise 
might most advantageously be introduced in 
our ownestablishment. Itis greatly required; 
and the church would thus obtain an accession 
of labourers, which it much needs. 

In this capacity Neff was employed during 
three years in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 
and in the cantons of Neufchatel, Berne, and 
the Pays de Verd ;—in the latter at a trying 
time, when religious controversy was carried 
on, as it usually is, in a most irreligious spirit. 
There was no bitterness in Neff’s nature ; he 
saw that there was too little zeal on the one 
side—too little faith—perhaps too little sin- 
cerity; but that on the other, with which he was 
otherwise in union, there was a want of discre- 
tion and of charity. ‘The Lord,’ said he, ‘has 
opened a wide door for the preaching of the 
gospel in this canton, which will not soon be 
shnt, provided that the preachers conduct them- 
selves with prudence, and are cautious not to 
agitate any question which is of secondary im- 
portance only, and which, without being di- 
rectly necessary to salvation, may excite sus- 
picion that some schism is intended.’ Were 
all of his profession to feel and think thus, and 
to act accordingly, there would soon be no sects 
in the Christian world, except such as were 
purely fanatical or purely factious. 





His Pastoral Labours at Vizille. 


When he was in his twenty-fourth year he 
was invited, still in the same capacity, into 
France, to Grenoble ; and after six months tar- 
riance there, to Mens, in the department of the 
Isere, there to supply, as far as that capacity 
admitted, the place of an absent pastor. Here 
he had many difficulties to contend with: * He 
was a stranger, and an object of suspicion to 
the local authorities; his office and functions 
were but il] defined ; and he had toacquire the 

wis of the people, which is widely different 
= the French: worse than all, a cold and 
heartless Christianity prevailed among them in 
consequence of that rage for controversy which 
made them think more of other people’s spirit- 
ual condition than of their own.’ To counter- 
act the dispiriting tendency of these circum- 
stances, there was that incessant employment 
for which his soul thirsted. There were in 
that department about eight thousand Protest- 
ants, scattered over a surface of about eighty 
miles square, with only three regular pastors 
to look after them, and of these one was now 
absent. Nothing but an iron frame could ena- 
ble Neff to go through the toil which his repu- 
tation soon imposed upon him ;—perhaps he 
trusted to it too confidently, and exacted from 
ittoo much. But it rather seems that he had 
not an iron frame to begin with :—* With re- 
spect to my health,’ he says, ‘at this time, it is 
much stronger since I have been constantly 


on the move, and making long excursions, al- 
for 


though many of them are very fatiguing; 
it often happens that I go several leagues, and 
perform as many as four or five services in one 


day, especially on Sundays. I have not unfre- 
quently been thus engaged from five o’clock in 
the morning till eleven at night, and all this 
without any cough, or ailment of the stomach, 
Ihave recovered my appetite, and can drink 
wine at my meals without any inconvenience.’ 
It is apparent, therefore, that his constitution 
was not strong, and that the form of that malady 
which at no distant time destroyed him had al- 
ready shown itself. But he had devoted him- 
self to his calling with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his strength; and his 
inclination entirely accorded with his duty. 
‘A sedentary or a fixed life,’ said he, ‘has no 
pleasures for me; I should not like to be con- 
stantly labouring in one place; I would infi- 
nitely rather lead the wandering life of a mis- 
sionary.’ This is not a healthy :tete of mind 
for civilized man ; but it fitted Neff for his work. 
‘And thus,’ says his biographer, ‘among the 
diversities of gifts and among the differences of] 
administration by which the manifestation of 
the Spirit is granted for man’s profit withal, the 
Almighty was pleased to raise up a teacher for 
the natives of the French Alps, whose habits 
anid tastes exactly suited the wants of a people 
who had not the benefit of a sufficient supply 
of resident pastors.’ 

* One of the districts, which he visited with th® 
greatest personal satisfaction to himself, was that 





of Vizille. Its situation on the banks of the Ro- 
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manche, one of the wildest mountain torrents in 
France, with lofty mountains encircling it on all 
sides, had great attractions for him. ‘The place 
too, where his little flock was folded, had charms 
of a peculiar nature for his turn of mind. It was 
a large hall in the Gothic castle of the family of 
Lesdiguicres. The celebrated constable of France, 
of that name, was the champion of the Huguenot 
cause in his youth, but apostatized from it in old 
age, when ambition and cold worldly calculation 
got the better of the more generous feelings of his 
earlier days. The present possessor of the castle, 
actuated by a better spirit, lent his fine baronial 
hall as a place of worship to the Protestants ; and 
the congregations which gathered round Neff were 
80 attentive to bis lessons ef piety, that he always, 
spoke of Vizille as his “ dear Vizille.” ’—pp. 56, 57. 


An interesting passage occurs in one of his 
letters written at this time :— 


‘I was lately accosted by several peasant women, 
one of whom begged me to give her a copy of the 
prayer, which I had delivered on the previous 
Sunday, before my sermon. I asked her name 
and residence, and told her to come to me on the 
following Sunday. She kept to her appointment, 
and I then gave her the prayer, and with it a little 
tract containing the parable of the ten virgins. 
These interviews made me desirous of knowing 
more of her, and I proposed to accompany her 
some day to her own village. Yesterday Eliza- 
beth and I set out together for her parents’ cot- 
tage, and as we walked along, she told me that 
many of the young women of the neighbourhood 
met at appointed times to practise psalm-singing, 
and to read the Bible. Upon reaching the village 
where she lived, which is charmingly situated in 
the midst of trees, at the foot of a high mountain, 
and on the edge of a torrent, I was most kindly 
received by her parents. They said they could 
not themselves go to church, but that their daugh- 
ter always repeated to them that which she had 
heard. The old man recounted a history of the 
persecutions which his own parents and himself 
had suffered, and he added, “ In those times there 
was more zeal than there is now. My father and 
mother used to cross mountains and forests by 
night, in the worst weather, and at the risk of 
their lives, to be present at Divine service per- 
formed in secret, but now we are grown lazy. 
Religious freedom is the death-blow to piety.” He 
afterwards talked to me of his unhappiness in 
having only one son left, a young man of eighteen, 
who was clever, and blessed with a good memory, 
and had read the bible, and all the pious books in 
the house, but who did not believe in the word of 
God.’—pp. 58, 59. 

When he had been thus employed about five 
months, several persons, principally heads of 
families, lamenting that he had vot been ap- 
pointed to the station of assistant-pastor, peti- 
tioned the Consistory to retain him under the 
designation of pastor-catechist, and offered to 
provide a stipend for him. This wasdone, and 
during the two years which he passed among 
them visible good was affected ; and there con- 
tinued afterwards to bea sensible improvement 
in the manners and industrious habits of the 
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Protestants. The fruits were more apparent 
to others than to himeelf. It was a subject of 
humiliation for him, even for affliction—to per- 
ceive that he was regarded as a saint almost 
exempt from sin. He saw that the people at- 
tached themselves too much to him personally, 
and too little to the Saviour whose servant he 
was. ‘And he said one day with deep feeling 
to M. Blanc,’ the pastor whom he assisted,— 
‘they love me too much, they receive me with 
too much pleasure, they speak of me too well ; 
indeed they do not know me.’ There was a 
village which he frequently visited, and where 
he was heard attentively but apparently to little 
purpose ; at Jength ‘something like signs of life 
appeared to three or four young persons,’ and 
one day instead of going away as usual at the 
termination of the service, all the people kept 
their seats and remained silent :— 


‘Full,’ says he, ‘of real esteem for these poor 
creatures [ rested my head upon my hands, and 
offered up a secret prayer to God in their behalf. 
They thought I was taken ill, and many anxious 
inquiries were put to me ; I lifted up my head, and 
said, I am not ill, my friends, but I am distressed 
on your account; I am thinking that most of you 
have already forgotten what you have just heard, 
and it is this that grieves me.’ 


The pastor at Mens, whose place Neff had 
in part supplied, absented himself longer than 
circumstances justified, and a question there- 
fore arose, as to hisre-instatement. This gave 
occasion for some ot that party feeling to mani- 
fest itseif which is so easily excited when the 
pastor is in any degree dependent upon the con- 
gregation. He became, in consequence, angry 
with the consistory for not permitting him to 
resume his functions at once; and jealous of 
Neff, who had endeared himself to the more se- 
rious part of the flock, and with whom he was 
well aware that a comparison was drawn to his 
own disadvantage. Regarding him as a rival, 
therefore, and an enemy, he ‘raised a cabal’ 
against him, and the levity with which he spoke 
of his rigid sentiments, and the spirit in which 
he regarded and misrepresented his course of 
conduct, produced an effect, more especially in 
the town, which wrung from Neff a melancholy 
expression of regret at the falling off of many 
of whom he had had better hopes. It is very 
possible that Neff may have been as much too 
rigid in light things, as it appears this person 
was too lax in weiglity ones; the too much has 
often been as injurious to Christianity as the 
too little. The rigour of Calvinistic manners 
impeded the progress of the reformation in 
France more than any other cause. 

Neff had now, during four years of probation, 
sufficiently assured himself of his own strength 
and willingness for the work to which he verily 
believed—and, as the event shows, it verily ap- 

rs—that God had been pleased to call him. 
lis first business upon leaving Mens was to 
obtain ordination, and here a difficulty arose,— 


national church of Geneva, his native land: 
that church, like others that have been found- 
ed upon the same uncharitable creed, had past 
from one extreme to the other; and he felt a 
strong and just repugnance to derive authority 
for preaching the Gospel from those who had 
betrayed it by ceasing to uphold the divinity of 
the Saviour, and the essential doctrines of his 
word. Not by the seceding pastors froim that 
church: he had a strong opinion in favour of 
national churches, without which he clearly 
saw that, humanly speaking, Christianity could 
not, in many places, have been preserved. Re- 
cognizing the right of a Christian to separate, 
he acknowledged also that there were many 
and valid reasons why the children of God 
should remain in connexion with the national 
church so long as it neither compelled them to 
profess a lie, nor rejected them because they 
were in union with a more spiritual congrega- 
tion. He would not, therefore, apply for ordi- 
nation to the Genevan separatists, lest he should 
‘seem, by any act of his, to be impairing the 
maintenance of the church in which he had 
been baptized, which had ence been the instru- 
ment of much good, and might again, by a re- 
formation within itself, become so.’ There 
was the Protestant church of France; ‘ and as 
he had been a humble servant in her temples, 
and hoped to serve before her altars, it must 
have been his wish to receive orders under her 
sanction.’ But he was not a Frenchman, and 
unless he were naturalized, this was at that 
time not easy, perhaps not practicable. ‘The 
easiest course, therefore, was to repair to Eng- 
land, and there ask for a public recognition as 
a devoted servant of God, in one of those inde- 
pendent congregations whose ministers are re- 
ceived in the Protestant churches of France as 
duly authorized.’ His name had been made 
known in this country, ‘through the means of 
the Continental Society, and of Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Wilks, two eminent dissenting ministers.’ 

Without understanding a single word of En- 
glish, he embarked in a steam-boat at Calais, 
in the beginning of May, 1823, landed at Do- 
ver half-dead with sea-sickness, committed 
himself to a night coach, and arrived in London 
on a Sunday morning, ‘with no other aid to 
help him through the mazes of a city (which 
is more embarrassing to a stranger than any 
other capital in Europe) than a direction to Mr. 
Wilks’s house.’ ‘ Thither he puzzled out his 
way’—and there he found that Mr. Wilks was 
not at home, and that not a person in the house 
could speak French. He had probably con- 
sidered how to proceed in the case of such a 
disappointment; and by addressing such pas 
sengers as seemed likely to understand him, he 
got directed, through a labyrinth of streets and 
lanes, to a French chapel, where it was certain 
that he should find some one who could coo- 
verse with him, and put him in the way of 
profiting by his letters of introduction. ‘The 
excellent Mr. Scholl was the preacher at the 





by whom should he be ordained! Not by the 


chapel upon this occasion, and to him Neff ad- 
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dressed himself after the service, with the 
modest request thet he would direct him to an 
jotel where French was spoken.’ Mr. Scholl, 
in reply, accosted him by name, and told him 
that he knew bis errand, and that every thing 
which could promote his views should be done. 
He was placed in comfortadle lodgings, and 
Mr. Wilks introduced him on his return to the 
ministers who were to receive him into their 
boly. But though he received every attention 
from his new friends during the interval] that 
elapsed before the public ceremony which 
bought him to England, yet only one or two 
could hold conversation with him, and histime 
hung heavily on his hands, ‘ My visits,’ said 
he,in one of his letters, ‘are very insipid; I 
cannot talk English, nor they French, and the 
soner I can get away, the happier I shall be. 
Bat I will remain as long as I can to form con- 
nexions that may prove useful in promoting 
the reign of Christ in France.’ On May 19th 
he ‘received a diploma in Latin, signed by nine 
ministers, of whom three were doctors of the- 

, and one was a master of arts,’ and he 
was ordained in a chapel in the Poultry. 


‘Neff lost no time in returning to France, and 
to the scene of his first labours in that country; 
but his journey to England had nearly been the 
means of defeating all his hopes and plans. He 
was represented to the French government as an 
agent of England, and when he presented himself 
before the prefect of the department of the Isére 
at Grenoble, to meet any charge that might be 
made against him, that functionary candidly told 
him, that the minister of the interior had received 
information, that all the preachers not French, 
ind more especially those who had religious con- 
nexions out of the kingdom, were in the pay of 
England, and were charged with some political 
nission. The prefect was at the same time polite 
and kind in his manner, and strongly advised 
Neff to take up letters of naturalization, as the 
best answer to the calumny, and the only way of 
securing his objectin regard to a pastoral appoint- 


But his was not a spirit to be depressed by 
difficulties, and this was enough to cheer him. 
The Protestants at Mens left their shops and 
their husbandry work to meet him, with all the 
vitward and visible signs of affection which 
the French so readily display, and which, ii 
this instance, no doubt were sincere. The 
population of St. Jean d’Héran turned out more 
than once upon a report of his approach. When 
ut length some one ran before him to give the 

] intelligence, he saw the bottom of the 

hill on which the vil stands covered 
with peopie who were waiting to greet him. 
But he, foreseeing that, in jealous times, an 
unfavourable construction might be put upon 
such public indications of esteem, begged one 
of his friends to go forward and request that 


they would return to their houses, where he’ 
vould visit them successively. Yet notwith- 

ing this ardour in his friends, the cabals 
which been raised at Mens rendered it 


unadvisable for him to remain in that town or 
its immediate neighbourhood. The inhabitants 
of St. Sebastian wished him to become the 
pastor of their commune, and undertook to 
raise his salary among themselves. ‘The same 
reason induced him to decline this offer; and 
though he had many attachments there, ‘ it was 
no great act of self-denial in him to determine 
upon quitting the department of the Isére. He 
felt that he could better accomplish his own 
desires if he had more freedom and a field to 
himself.’ 

‘T am always dreaming of the High Alps,’ said 
he in a letter of the 8th Sept. 1823, ‘ and I would 
rather be stationed there than under te beautiful 
sky of Languedoc. In the higher Alpine region 
[ shall be the only pastor, and therefore more at 
liberty. In the south, I should be embarrassed by 
the presence and conflicting opinions of other 
pastors. With respect to the description which 
B has given of those mountains, it may be 
corréct as to some places, but still the country 
bears a strong resemblance to the Alps of Switzer- 
land. It has its advantages and even its beauties. 
If there are wolves and chamois, there are also 
cattle and pasturages and glaciers, and pictu- 
resque spots, and, above all, an energetic race of peo- 
ple, intelligent, active, hardy, and patient under 
fatigue, who offer a better soil for the Gospel, 
than the wealthy and corrupt inhabitants of the 
plains of the south.’—p. 94. 


A few weeks after this letter was written, 
the elders of the Protestant churches of Val 
Queyras and Va) Fressiniére made application 
to the consistory that he might be appointed 
their pastor. He wasapprized of this, and that 
he might shortly expect to receive his appoint- 
ment. Not waiting for it, he set out to visit 
the scene of his future labours, and was receiv- 
ed by the people as their pastor elect. But 
there were many preliminary steps before he 
could be fully installed in what Mr. Gilly may 
well call ‘the most arduous piece of ecclesi- 
astical preferment in Christendom.’ He must 
receive his diploma from the consistory of 
Orpierre, anv his naturalization from the office 
of the ministry in Paris. And doubts frequent- 
Became » his mind,—would the president of 

é consistory sanction the election ? would the 
minister of the interior confirm it? would the 
keeper of the seals grant him letters of natu- 
ralization? He however resolved to enter 
em his charge provisionally, and run the risk 
of receiving the government stipend or not, as 
it might happen. ‘In fact, some of the neces- 
sary forms were never regularly obtained ; but 
all parties concerned were so well satisfied 
with his conduct, that by some management 
which the higher authorities winked at, he re- 
mained in undisturbed jon.” 

The first act of toleration after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes (a century before) 
was published by Louis XVI. in 1 In 
1802 the consular government conferred cer- 
tain privileges on the Protestants, and placed 
them so far upon a level with the 
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Catholics, that they were to have an organiza- 
tion sanctioned by the state, and their pastors 
were to receive a stipend from the public trea- 
sury; but this was under certain regulations. 
None but Frenchmen might exercise the minis- 
terial functions, and no pastoral appointment 
might take place except under the seal of a 
local consistory, and with the sanction of the 
government. A consistory should consist of 
not less than six thousand souls of the same 
communion, and might not have more than six 
pastors without the express permission of gov- 
ernment. ‘The amount of the stipend was to 
depend upon the population, 3000 franes the 
highest, 1200 the lowest ; but a house and gar- 
den might be provided in addition, at the ex- 
pense of the commune. The discipline of the 
church thus organized was to be the same as 
that of the reformed charches of France before 
the revocation, and in this there was to be no 
change without the authority of government. 

Neff, in consequence of the irregularity of 
his appointment, never received the govern- 
ment stipend. An allowance from the Conti- 
nental Society of about 501. a-year (probably 
what would have been the minimum of the 
official salary) was his principal, if not his sole 
maintenance. His means of beneficence were 
small indeed; and he who saw so many ways 
in which he might have employed it wisely, 
must have often yearned after a little of that 
wealth, so much of which is misbestowed. But 
this wish would only have been for the sake of 
others. He had enough for himself as long as 
he should remain single; and he was wedded 
to his parish. Though poor, it was among the 
poor that his lot had fallen; and religious 
poverty brings with it no contempt, when the 
institutions of a country have taught the people 
to look upon it with respect. 

The Protestants of the department of the 
High Alps have but two ecclesiastica! sections 
to which pastors have been appointed—Or- 
pierre and Arvieux; the latter, which was 
Neff’s parish, extends over too civil arrondisse- 
ments (Embrun and Briancon,) and consists of 
seventeen or eighteen villages, occupying an 
extent of sixty miles, in a straight line from 
east to west; but eighty must be traversed 
through the windings of the mountains, in 
wevalliag from one extreme point to the other. 
Hitherto there had been no regularly appoint- 
ed or resident minister to this laborious parish, 
for any length of time together. Oberlin’s 
son Henry, whose death is so touchingly re- 
lated in the memoirs of his father, took charge 
of it for a few months. It had been occasion- 
ally served by the pastor of Orpierre ; and the 
people of Vals Fressini¢re and Queyras used 
to assemble on Sundays, in the churches and 
oratoires, when some one or other read the 
service. 


‘ There is this difference between the valleys of 
Piemont, and those of Fressiniére and Queyras. 
The former are for the most part smiling with 


verdure and foliage, the latter are dark and sterile, 
In each, alp rises above alp, and piles of rock of 
appalling aspect block up many of the defiles, and 
utterly forbid any further advance to the boldest 
adventurer. But the Italian valleys are so beauti- 
fully diversified by green meadows and rich com- 
fields, and thick foliage of forest and fruit trees, 
that the eye is perpetually relieved and delighted. 
Add to these the herds of cattle in the pasturagesa 
and the innumerable flocks of goats and sheep 
browsing upon the mountain sides, and skipping 
from rock to rock, and you have 9n animated pic- 
ture of life and enjoyment which cannot de sur- 
passed. The Piemontese valleys form a garden, 
with deserts as it were in view: some of them in- 
deed are barren and repulsive, but these are ex- 
ceptions. On the contrary, in the Alpine retreats 
of the French Protestants, fertility is the excep- 
tion, and barrenness the common aspect. There 
the tottering cliils, the sombre and frowning rocks, 
which, from their fatiguing continuity, look like 
a mournful veil, which is never to be raised, and 
the tremendous abysses, and the comfortless cot- 
tages, and the ever present dangers from avalan- 
ches, and thick mists and clouds, proclaim that 
this is a land which man never would have chosen, 
even for his hiding-place, but from the direst ne- 
cessity.’--p. 111, 


Considering the extent of his charge, and 
the character of the country, a man of Neff’s 
zeal, says Mr. Gilly, could not but sink under 
his labours. ‘There is a twofold lesson,’ he 
observes, ‘to be learned in following the steps 
of a pastor through these wilds. It is well 
that we should see how hard some of our bre- 
thren work, and how hard they live; and that 
we should discern, to our humiliation, that it is 
not always where there is the greatest com- 
pany of preachers, that the word takes most 
root.’ Neff’s manse, if it may be so called, 
was a small low cottage, with noother comfort 
than what it derived from its southern aspect, 
and its situation in a warm sunny spot; it was 
in the little hamlet of La Chalp, not far from 
Arvieux, the principal village of the commune 
so named, where the church stands; but the 
majority of the Protestant population are 
settled higher up the valley, for ‘ wherever the 
remains of the primitive Christians still exist, 
they are invariably found to have crept up to 
the farthest habitable part of their glens.’ 
bo ge and persecution allowed them no 
other resting-place, and they were safe there 
en there, or be- 


only because they were hi 
cause their persecutors feared to follow them. 
So dangerous, indeed, are some of these de- 
files, that scarcely a year passes without the 
loss of several lives in them. 
‘ One of the principal charms in the recital 
lergyman’s life,’ says the biographer, 


fae 

‘is the character of the cl 
But Neff had none of the com 
te cheer him. No family endearments wel- 
comed him to a peaceful ide after the toils 
of the day, nothing of earthly softness smooth- 
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anxiety, unmitigated and unconsoled by any- 
thing but a sense of duties performed, and of 
seceptance with God.’ Buta parish that was 
tighty miles long could have none of those 
advantages which are derived from the resi- 
dence of a good clergyman, advantages little 
inferior to those which result from his public 
ministry. Neff’s life in such a scene was ne- 
cessarily that of an itinerant, and with this the 

ple of Arvieux and La Chalp were some- 
what dissatisfied; as their commune provided 
s dwelling for him, they thought themselves 
entitled to a greater portion of his time, and 
they remonstrated with him very earnestly one 
day when he was about to set forth for a dis- 
tant hamlet. He replied by representing, as 
was reasonable, that it was his duty to divide 
his services according to the number of those 
who required them; and that, as he did not 
take up his abode in any other part of the parish 
capriciously, or longer than was necessary, 
they had no just cause for complaint. But in- 
dependently of this, ‘ the repose and enjoyment 
of domestic life had no attraction for him,’ and 
he thought his time better employed in any 
other part of the parish: for the people in this, 
he said, were spoilt by the advantages of their 
situation, and not so well inclined to profit by 
his instruction as the inhabitants of Jess favour- 
ed spots. He had indeed formed an opinion 
that, in his sphere of action, there was least 
religion where there were more comforts. 
The mildness of the climate at Arvieux, he 
said, ‘appeared somehow or other not favour- 
able to the growth of piety :’-—and of another 
commune he observes, ‘that its fertility, as 
well as its proximity to a high road and toa 
town, was a great stumbling-block.’ One 
place is ‘more fertile than the rest of the val- 
ley, dnd even produces wine ; the consequence 
is, that there is less piety.’ In the valley of 
Queyras, San Veran is ‘the highest and con- 
sequently the most pious village.’ And Mr. 
Gilly says, in his note upon this assertion, that 
asimilar observation was made to him by more 
than one Vaudois pastor in Piemont, on the 
relative degree of piety in the lower and more 
elevated mountain hamlets. 

Neff’s biographer seems, therefore, to think 
that Neff’s opinion upon this point is confirm. 
ed by the testimony of other persons who have 
the best means of observation. It is more dif- 
ficult to explain the fact in the case of the 
Vaudois, than to suspect how it may have origi- 
nated where Neff was concerned. There can 
be no natural cause for it; for, though certain 
philosophers graduate their scale of convenient 
morality according to different latitudes, they 
have never — — + religious in- 
stincts are, in any de , dependent upon such 
influence. The highest of Neff’s ‘hamlets 
were the and in the rudest state: to 
tssign this as the reason would lead to no 
favourable inference, nor could such an expla- 
nation be maintained upon any fair grounds; 
for in no part of his extensive parish was 


any great wealth, or any such superabundance 
of comforts as might lead to luxury. But the 
pastor’s relative position was not the same 
there, as in those villages which were placed 
in a more fertile soil and in a more genial re- 

ion. Where the manse had been provided 
or him, though it was nothing more than such 
a cottage as would be dignified to English con- 
ceptions if it were called humble, it has been 
seen that the people considered themselves as 
having a claim upon him on that score; where 
such a feeling could find place it is not unlike- 
ly that they looked upon his ministry as a 
purchasable service, and thought, perhaps, that 
the obligation was less on their side than on 
his. But in the remoter hamlets his ministry 
appeared to be, what in reality it was, a pure 
labour of love, such as, wader no contract, could 
be claimed, such as no price could pay for. 
There the inhabitants regarded Neff in his true 
character—a man of attainments 
which might have advanced his fortune, if he 
had directed them towards any worldly pur- 
suit; who came among them not for his own 
advantage, but for theirs; who took the live- 
liest interest not only in their spiritual con- 
cerns, but in their temporal welfare, and en- 
deavoured by every possible exertion on his 
part to promote it. This difference alone 
might explain why his precepts took deeper 
hold upon their hearts. 

There may have been another cause. Neff, 
like the earlier and more austere ministers of 
the Calvinistic school, was an enemy to sports 
of every kind; not merely those which, being 
wicked, or, in their direct and sure tendency, 
injurious, ought, the one to be prohibited by 
positive law, the other to be discouraged by all 
good men; but to those also which may so 
easily be rendered safe, and are in themselves 
so innocent—that none but the rigid would 
proscribe them. It appears that he disapproved 
of bowling, and he thought dancing a sin. The 
biographer of St. Pachomius tells us of that 
eminent saint, that pes ejus ad saltandum non 
est commotus omni vitd sud. The Albigenses 
went beyond the ascetics of the deserts in their 
opinion upon this subject. The Huguenots 
derived it not from them, but from Calvin, and 
their intolerance of a pastime so popular in that 
country "os it —_ most be called national, 
is said to have atly impeded the progress of 
the reftreation i rance. Probably, there- 
fore, this operated against Neff in those places 
where cheerful circumstances and an easier 
condition of life left his parishioners leisure and 
inclination for such amusements; and if his 
presence cast a cloud over youthful hilarity, 
and prevented what had before been consider- 
ed as allowable enjoyment, in that same degree: 
must his influence for good have been diminish- 
ed there. In the case of so excellent a man it 
is worth while to inquire into the cause of such 
an effect. Now in the upper regions this evil 
could not follow, because the arrival of their 


there} pastor produced a degree of joyous excite- 
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ment; in the course of their rude and seques- 
tered lives they had nothing else so cheerful 
to look forward to as his visits. And this will 
apply to the Vaudois also: the inhabitants of 
the highest and most remote hamlets seemed 
to be the most religious, not because they were 
in the rudest state and endured the hardest lot, 
but because their pastor was to them a person 
of greater importance; he was more to them, 
and they more to him, in consequence. 

This appears more probable when the place 
is considered which of all others Neff preferred 
for his residence. It was a village, or rather 
hamlet, Dormilleuse by name, the highest in 
the Val de Fressiniére. The population con- 
sists of forty families, all of the unmixed race 
of the ancient Waldenses, who never, says 
Neff, bowed their knee before an idol, even 
when all the Protestants of the valley of 
Queyras dissembled their faith. The ruins of 
the wall and forts still remain which they built 
to protect themselves against surprise. They 
owed their preservation in part to the nature 
of the country, which, being defended by a 
natural fortification of glaciers and arid rocks, 
is almost inaccessible : the village itself is near- 
ly so even in the finest season of the year. 

here is but one approach to it, and that by a 
steep ascent, where, in the narrowest part of 
the way, ‘a cascade throws itself over the path 
into the abyss below, forming a sheet of water 
between the face of the rock and the edge of 
the precipice.’ When Neff made his first visit 
there, at the beginning of February, this was 
a sheet of ice, and on the Sunday morning he 
and some young men cut steps in it with their 
hatchets, that the people from the lower hamlet 
might ascend to the church with less danger. 


‘Perhaps, of all the habitable spots in Europe, 
this wretched village is the most repulsive. Na- 
ture is stern and terrible, without offering any 
boon but that of personal security from the fury 
of the oppressor, to invite man to make his rest- 
ing-place here. When the sun shines brightest, 
the side of the mountain opposite to Dormilleuse, 
and on the same level, is covered with snow, and 
the traveller, in search of new scenes to gratify 
his taste for the sublime or the beautiful, finds 
nothing to repay him for his pilgrimage, but the 
satisfaction of planting his foot on the soil, which 
has been hallowed as the asylum of Christians of 
whom the world was not worthy. The spot 
which they and their descendants have chosen 
for their last stronghold is indeed a very citadel of 
strength. But the eye wanders in vain for any 
one point of fascination. The village is not built 
on the summit, or on the shelf of a rock. Itis 
not, like Forsythe’s description of Cortona, “a 
picture bung upon a wall.” It does not stand 
forth in bold relief, and fling defiance upon the 


, by . 
oe uts, detached from each other, without 
any one building as an object of attraction, or any 


scene; neither is there any view which it com 
mands, to make amends for this defect in itself; 
all is cold, forlorn, and cheerless.’ 


The inhabitants, Neff, when he first saw 
them, described as a miserable and degenerate 
race, whose moral and physical aspect remind. 
ed the Christian that sin and death are the only 
true inheritance of the children of Adam, 
‘Their huts,’ says Mr. Gilly, ‘are. wretched 
constructions of stone and mud, from which 
fresh air, comfort, and cleanliness seem to be 
utterly excluded.’ Even in those villages 
where there is less physical misery, their apart- 
ments are unswept, their woollen garments 
(for linen is unknown among them) are un- 
washed, and their hands and faces as Jittle ae 
customed to cold water, as if there was a per- 
petual drought in the land. ‘I should fear,’ 
says his biographer, ‘that the excellent Neff, 
with all the improvements which he introduced 
into his parish, either omitted, or failed to con- 
vince the folks there, that cleanliness is not a 
forbidden luxury, but one of the necessary du- 
ties of life.” At the village of Mensas, which 
lies below Dormilleuse, squeezed up in the 
pea | narrowest gorge of the valley, and which 
early in September is buried in snow, without 
hope of seeing the sun during the rest of the 
winter, the people, in their low, dark, dirty 
houses, seemed, says Neff, to be satisfied with 
the utter misery of their condition. 


Even in parts of Neff’s parish which are to 
them ‘as a garden and scene of delight, the 
people are-in a pitiable state;’ none of the 
comforts, and very few of the conveniences of 
life have yet been introduced among them. 
They are on the very outskirts of human so 
ciety; and winter brings with it privations al- 
ways, and not seldom, when the seasons have 
proved unfavourable, dangers of extreme want. 
It is very seldom that they can raise more corn 
than for their own demand. The few cattle 
that they rear are not for home consumption; 
they must be driven far before they can be 
sold, and the money which is obtained for them 
will barely pay the taxes, (for even poverty 
there is Gnd) and purchase indispensable 

icles and instruments of hus- 


ry 
strength and hope for the exer 
tion, emigrate like swallows, for the winter, in 
search, not of fortune, but of food. This was 
the case in the second year of Neff’s residence; 
the dearth was so great, that many sold their 
cattle at any price that the purchaser would 
be pleased to give, because the forage failed ; 
he frequently met large parties of young 
men, and even fathers of families, going to 
seek work on any terms in distant i 
Ly these people Felix Neff devoted him- 
self. . 


‘It was not on Sunday only that he went the 
round of his churches, fas he wee over eee 
now one quarter, and then another; and happy 





strongly marked feature to give a character to the 
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jown, and under whose roof he lodged for the 
sight. When his arrival was expected in certain 
hamlets, whose rotation to be visited was sup- 
to be coming round, it was beautiful to see 
the cottages send forth their inhabitants, to watch 
the coming of the beloved minister.. “Come, 
tke your dinner with us”’—“ Let me prepare 
sour supper” —“ Permit me to give up my bed to 
you” —were re-echoed from many a voice, and 
though there was nothing in the repast which de- 
yoted a feast-day, yet never was festival observed 
with greater rejoicing than by those whose rye- 
bread and pottage were shared by the pastor. 
Sometimes, when the old people of one cabin 
were standing at their doors, and straining their 
eyes to catch the first view of their “guide to 
heaven,” the youngsters of another were perched 
on the summit of a rock, and stealing a prospect 
which would afford them an earlier sight of him, 
and give them the opportunity of offering the first 
invitation. It was on these occasions that he ob- 
tained a perfect knowledge of the people, ques- 
tioning them about such of their domestic con- 
cerns as he might be supposed to take an interest 
in, as well as about their spiritual condition, and 
finding where he could be useful both as a secu- 
lar adviser and a religious counsellor. “Could 
all their children read! Did they understand what 
they read? Did they offer up morning and even- 
ing prayers? Had they any wants that he could 
relieve? Any doubts that he could remove! Any 
alictions wherein he could be a comforter ?” 

‘It was thus that he was the father of his flock, 
and master of their affections and their opinions; 
and when the seniors asked for his blessing, and 
the children took hold of his hands or his knees, 
he felt all the fatigue of his long journeys pass 
away, and became recruited with new strength. 
But for the high and holy feelings which sustained 
bim, it is impossible that he could have borne up 
tgainst his numerous toils and exposures, even 
for the few months in which he thus put his con- 
stitution to the trial. Neither rugged paths, nor 
the inclement weather of these Alps, which would 
change suddenly from sunshine to rain, and from 
nin to sleet, and from sleet to snow: nor snow 
deep under foot, and obscuring the view when 
dangers lay thick on his road; nothing of this 
sort deterred him from setting out, with his staff 
in his hand, and his wallet on his back, when he 
imagined that his duty summoned him. I have 
been assured by those who have received him 
into their houses at such times, that he has come 
in chilly, wet, and fatigued, or exhausted by heat, 
and sudden transitions from excessive heat to 
piercing cold, and that, after sitting down a few 
ninutes, his elastic spirits would seem to renovate 
bis sinking frame, and he would enter into dis- 
course with all the mental vigour of one who was 
veither weary nor languid. 

‘When he was not resident at the presbytery, 
be was the guest of some peasant, who found him 
Willing to live as he lived ; to make a scanty meal 
of soup-maigre, often without salt or bread, and 
‘© retire to rest in the same apartment, where a 
Runerous family were crowded together, amidst 
ul the inconveniences of a dirty and smoky 
hovel.’"—pp, 213-215. 





‘You have come among us,’ said an inha- 
bitant of Mensas, ‘like a woman who attempts 
to kindle a fire with green wood. She spends 
her breath in blowing it, to keep alive the lit- 
tle flame, but the moment she quits it, it goes 
out.’ Lest it should indeed inevitably be thus, 
Neff endeavoured, as far as means and cir- 
cumstances permitted, to follow Oberlin’s ex- 
ample, for the character of Oberlin was his 
delight and his model. He taught the people 
of the upper hamlets that a way might be made 
to let the smoke out of their dwellings, and 
apertures for letting in the light and air; chim- 
neys and windows being luxuries to which few 
of them had aspired. He convinced them that 
warmth might be obtained in the winter more 
healthily, and not less comfortably, than by 
‘ pigging together for six or seven months in 
stables, from which the muck of the cattle was 
removed but once during the year.’ He taught 
them a mode of tillage by which they increased 
the quantity of their produce. The potatoe 
they had indeed before he went among them, 
but they cultivated it so wretchedly that the 

roduce was the least ible, and the quality 
amentably bad; for they set it so close that 
there was no room for growth or expansion, or 
for weeding the pec, It was in vain that 
he advised them to set at proper distances; 
proceeding therefore in that decided way which 
Oberlin’s example had taught him to pursue, 
he went through the valley when this busi- 
ness was in hand, and going out to the fields 
or gardens when they were setting their pota- 
toes, took the spade from the labourer, and set 
two or three rows himself. This was not per- 
mitted without great rejuctance, and many, as 
soon as his back was turned, reset them after 
their own fashion; but a few let them remain, 
and in the ensuing year there was not one but 
was ready to follow the pastor’s method ; ‘and 
the potatoe is now one of the most valuable 
productions of a soil which yields but a scanty 
return at the most.’ 

Breeding cattle is one of the principal re- 
sources of the valley of Fressiniére, but a dr 
suinmer often left the people unprovided with 
hay. Here Neff’s engineering studies became 
of use. He saw that, by a proper direction of 
some of those streams, which in the Alps ne- 
ve: fail, the grass in many places might at any, 
time be irrigated; but when he represented to 
his parishioners that the water might be made 
to rise and fall, and dammed and distributed as 
it was wanted, it was neither easy to persuade 
them of this, nor to make them encounter what 
they thought a ruinous expense and in insu- 
perable labour. When first he seriously pro- 
posed to them to construct the necessary ca- 
nals, they absolutely refused ; and in the bit- 
terness of disappointed benevolence, he told 
them that they were equally deaf to temporal 
and spiritual counsel. Pointing to the torrents 
which ran to waste, he exclaimed, ‘ You make 
as little use of these ample streams as you do 
of the water of life! God has vouchsafed to 
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offer you both in abundance; but your pas- 
tures, like your hearts, are languishing with 
drought!’ In the spring of 1825 there had been 
so little snow, that there was every reason to 
expect the grass would fail, the soil not having 
received its wonted supply of moisture. Neff 
then renewed the proposal, urging how need- 
ful at this time it evidently was. The objec- 
tion was not now to the impossibility or the 
cost of the undertaking, but to its durability, 
and to the jarring interests which it might call 
forth. The canal and aqueducts, if made, would 
soon get out of order. If one proprietor were 
willing, another might not be so. One neigh- 
bour might refuse to let the trench cross his 
land, and thus stop the whole proceeding; but 
if all agreed, and the work were happily com- 
pleted, an avalanche, or the descent of a crag, 
would soon destroy it, and leave them as they 
were before. To this Neff replied, that no- 
thing was safe from avalanches, and on that 
score they might just as reasonably refuse to 
plant or sow, and to build houses. He then 
addressed them separately, upon whom col- 
lectively it was hopeless to prevail :—Will you 
consent if your neighbour will! Personal ap- 
peals are not so easily resisted; and he gradu- 
ally obtained in this way an unwilling acqui- 
escence. But then a selfish difficulty was 
started—Will the distribution be equal? Will 
not my neighbour get more of the water than 
I shall? How do Fine that he will not ex- 
haust the supply before my land has had a 
drop! In reply to this, Neff proposed, that 
there should be ‘a committee and an arbiter to 
determine what share of the public benefit each 
occupier should eno, and how long, and on 
what days, and at what hours, the stream should 
be permitted to pour its waters into the differ- 
ent sections and branches of its course.’ 

All consents were at last obtained, all pre- 
liminaries settled, and the line was marked 
out; but then the people would only labour at 
that part which was to irrigate their own 
grounds. Men will not be found more gene- 
rous in proportion as they are removed from 
civilization, but they are more easily made 
ashamed of selfishness; for no one in this ruder 
state thinks of justifying it as a commendable 
principle of action; our good instincts must be 
gorrupted by the vices of society before we 
can practise that deadly delusion upon our- 
selves. Neff saw that this was not a resolu- 
tion to be maintained if he could once get 
them fairly engaged. Be it so, said he; only 
let us make a beginning! Accordingly at day- 
break the working-party, consisting of forty, 
met, with the pastor at their head. They pro- 
ceeded to examine the remains of an ancient 
aqueduct, (a proof that these valleys had once 
been possessed by a more industrious or more 
intelligent generation,) and make out its line, 
which would, it was thought, be useful, if this 
could be done so far as to follow its direction. 
But only few traces were discernible, and the 





sight seemed to dishearten men whom Mr. 
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Gilly aptly demonstrates conscripts rather than 
volunteers. ‘We shall be three days,’ said 
one, ‘before we can complete this part of the 
work!’ «It will take us not less than six,’ saii 
another. ‘Ten,’ said a third. ‘Not quite » 
many,’ said the pastor, mildly, and with a be 
nevolent smile. To work they went, in de 
tachments of five or six— Neff allotting a dis. 
tinct portion of labour to each, and taking upon 
himself the direction in chief; sometimes ply. 
ing his pickaxe himself, at others hovering 
from place to place to superintend all. About 
ten o'clock they proposed to go home to break. 
fast; but Neff could not trust them out of sight 
of each other, and of himself; he sent for his 
own breakfast, continued at his work, and per- 
suaded the rest to do the same. 


‘It was a toilsome undertaking. In some places 
they had to elevate the floor of the main channel 
to the height of eight feet, and in others to lower 
it as much. In the course of the first day's labour, 
it was necessary to carry the construction across 
the rocky beds of three or four torrents, and often 
when the work appeared to be effectually done, 
Neff detected a default in the level, or in the in- 
clination of the water course, which obliged him 
to insist upon their going over it again. At four 
o’clock the volunteers were rewarded by seeing 
the first fruits of their labours; one line of aque- 
duct was completed; the dam was raised, and the 
water rushed into the nearest meadow amidst the 
joyful shouts of workmen and spectators. The 
next day some cross cuts were made, and propri- 
etors, who were supposed to be secretly hostile 
and incredulous, saw the works carried over their 
ground without offering any opposition to the 
measure, for who could indulge his obstinate or 
dogged humour, when the benevolent stranger, 
the warm-hearted minister, was toiling in the 
sweat of his brow to achieve a public good, which 
never could be of the least advantage to himself! 
It was the good shepherd, not taking the fleece, 
but exhausting his own strength, and wearing 
himself out for the sheep. On the third, and the 
following days, small transverse lines were formed, 
and a long channel was made across the face of 
the mountain, to supply three village fountains 
with water. This last was a very formidable en- 
terprise. It was necessary to undermine the rock, 
to blast it, and to construct a passage for the 
stream in granite of the very hardest kind. “! 
had never done any thing like it before,” is the 
pastor’s note upon this achievement, “ but it was 
necessary to assume an air of scientific confidence, 
and to give my orders like an experienced engi- 
neer.” 

‘The work was brought to a most prosperous 
issue, and the pastor was thenceforward a sove- 
reign, who reigned so triumphantly and absolutely, 
that his word was law.” —pp. 238-240, 

The favourite scene of his labours, Val 
Fressiniére, is probably the most uncivilized 
spot in the French dominions. Neff found its 
inhabitants nearly in the same barbarous state 
that Thuanus has described, when he spoke ot 
that valley as the most wild and repulsive 
the whole region, and the people as having no 
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linen in use, either for their garments or their 
beds, and sleeping in the clothes which they 
wore during the day, living in the same hovels 
with their cattle, and so offensive to the smell, 
that strangers could scarcely bear to be within 
seat of them. ‘This the historian imputed to 
the filthy manner in which they ted upon the 
produce of the chase—the chamois and the 
bear. But uncouth and squalid as they were, 
he said they were very far from being uncul- 
tivated in their morals; almost all of them 
could write, understood Latin, and as much 
French as sufficed for reading the Bible, and 
for singing psalms. In the course of two cen- 
turies they were so far improved that they 
. Bvore woollen instead of being clothed in sheep 
skins; but in their intellectual culture they 
had retrograded in at least an equal degree. 
They had as little knowledge of Latin as they 
had use for it, and there was scarcely one in 
the whole valley who could read French with 
any tolerable fluency, much less speak it; in- 
deed, before Neff could teach them, it was ne- 
cessary that he should make himself thoroughly 
master of their patois. To this condition per- 
secution had reduced them. They had been 


hunted like wild beasts during the dog-days of 


Roman Catholic ascendancy, when their near- 
est neighbours, the inhabitants of Val Louise, 
bad been exterminated, and those of Val Quey- 
ms had,only escaped extermination by con- 
forming outwardly to the religion of the per- 
secuting church, There is nothing more 
ttrocious in the history of that church than its 
relentless persecution of the primitive Chris- 
tians (for so they may with sufficient propriety 
be called) of the Alpine countries. He who 
with an honest mind examines the copious ac- 
counts which have been given of the religious 
wars in France, would be disposed (if St. Bar- 
tholomew could be forgotten) to doubt on whigh 
side the greatest excesses were committed. 
The é sible Montluc (who, if he had lived 
in our days, would have been a marshal after 
Buonaparte’s own heart, and whose memoirs 
are one of the most characteristic books in any 
language)—he gives a dreadful account of the 
Huguenots, which may be believed, because 
he gives a hideous one of his own proceedings 
against them. Je scavois bien, said he, que si 
je tombois entre leurs mains et a leur discré- 
tion, la plus grande piece de mon corps n'eust 
pas este plus grande qu'un des doigts de ma 
main. And so he determined to sell his skin 
dear, But the Alpine Christians were an in- 
offensive race, who desired nothing more than 
to worship God after the manner of their fa- 
: and would fain have been in charity with 


That they should have preserved their pri- 
mitive faith in its purity after the Revocation 
aoe certainly they did preserve it), isa 

not more consolatory than it is remarka- 
ble: for during a full hundred years they were 
deprived of all the ordinances of religion, ex- 
cept wien, at long intervals, and at the hazard 
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of his life, which, if he had been taken, would 
have been forfeited, some Vaudois pastor came 
over the mountains to administer them. The 
went of a resident pastor, and consequently of 
any one who could keep up among them their 
little stock of learning, sufficiently accounts 
for its total loss. The moral elevation of cha- 
racter which still existed—though like latent 
heat—was produced mainly by th® pride of 
their religious ancestry (if so equivocal a word 
as pride may here be permitted ;) and it was 
favoured by the very circumstance of the lan- 
guage which at first impeded Neff in his en- 
deavours to communicate instruction. ‘ To 
those who understand the patois,’ says Mr. 
Gilly, ‘or to whom it is accurately translated 
as it was to me, the poetical and elegant turn 
which is given to conversation by the constant 
use of figures and metaphors derived from 
mountain scenery, and from the accidents and 
exposure of Alpine life, enhance the pleasure, 
and send the traveller home well satisfied with 
his excursion.’ Neff says, that the plaintive 
expressions and affecting rhythmical apostro- 
phes which are peculiar to this patois, cannot 
be translated into French: ‘the French lan- 
guage is not rich enough to bear the transfu- 
sion.’ One of these mountaineers was speak- 
ing to Neff of a pastor who had formerly visited 
them, and of his last address, in which he told 
them that they would see his face no more: it 
seemed, said the relater, as if a gust of wind 
had blown out the torch which was to light us 
in our passage by night across the precipice. 


‘At the fyneral of a young woman who died 
suddenly on her way from one church service to 
another, her mother, when the body was placed 
upon the bier, after repeating the prayers, ex- 
claimed, “ Alas! my poor child had not time to 
utter these words! death has seized her, as the 
eagle snatches up the lamb, as the rock falls and 
crushes the timid kid of the chamois. Oh, my 
dear Mary, the Lord has taken thee at the very 
gate of his temple. Thy last thoughts were, 
therefore, we ‘may hope, directed towards Him. 
Oh may He have made thy peace before the 
throne of God, and receive thee in paradise !” 
* How often, said one of Neff’s guides and cate- 
chumens, when they were passing a defile——how 
often have I braved danger in following the wild 
goat among these precipices! I spared neither my 
time nor trouble ; I endared cold, hunger, and fa- 
tigue ; I traversed the most frightful rocks, and 
exposed my life hundreds of times. Shall I do 
as much for Jesus? Shall I pursue eternal life 
with as much ardour ?” 


These are thoughts which might be express- 
ed in any language, but which are most likely 
to su gest themselves where the language is 
suited for expressing them, and just in propor- 
tion as the dialect of these mountaineers par- 
takes more of the Provencal than of the 
French, is it better adapted for the utterance 
of such feelings in figurative speech. There 
are no two nations in which the effect of lan- 





guage upon national character is more stri- 
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kingly seen than in the. French and English. 
It is impossible that there should be a French 
Shakspeare or a French Milton; and nearly 
so, let us hope, that there should be an English 
Voltaire. 

Neff, however, found a little of the leaven 
of French levity in his mountaineers. ‘The 
inhabitants of the High Alps,’ he says, ‘like 
those of the other provinces of France, have 
very little gravity; and though they are more 
pious than others, they are gay and full of hu- 
mour, 80 much so that very often a sally of wit 
or a bon mot will burst out very unseasonably, 
and excite a laugh in the midst of the most 
serious conversation. It is necessary to be on 
one’s guard, or be in danger of being discon- 
certed every moment.’ He complains that the 
only person in his parish whose education gave 
him a claim to the title of Monsieur, though 
he was a young man of good sense, the very 
antipodes to a petit-maitre, and moreover a zea- 
lous Protestant, was notwithstanding, ‘ French- 
man like, not yet serious enough to answer his 
views as a Christian.’ Good Bishop Hacket's 
motto, ‘Serve God and be cheerful,’ would 
probably have called from Neff rather a pity- 
ing sigh, than a smile of approbation. In an- 
other respect his people differed widely from 
their countrymen; the women were treated 
with such disregard among them, that ‘they 
never sat at table with their husbands or bro- 
thers, but stood behind them, and received 
morsels from their hands with obeisance and 
profound reverence.’ Neff ‘taught the men 
better manners.’ That the women were, for 
the most part, ‘ignorant and confided in their 
notions through the whole of this country,’ was 
to be expected, for how should they have been 
otherwise ! 

In the frontier villages he used to perform 
service in a barn or stable, for want of a bet- 
ter place. The people of two of these poor 
hamlets willingly taxed themselves and built 
a neat little church twenty-seven feet long, by 
twenty feet wide, ‘and thus added one more to 
the Protestant sanctuaries of God in this depart- 
ment.’ Materials, such as the country afforded, 
and labour, were easily supplied; the cost in 
money was 600 francs (£24), and one-half of 
that still remained at Neff’s death, as a debt 
upon the building, which it would be long be- 
fore the twenty-five poor families of these ham- 
lets could dise’arge. Another temple, as the 
Protestants choose to call their churches in 
coutradistinction to the Roman Catholic places 
of worship, was built in Val Fressiniére ; and 
when the external building was completed, 


« not a soul there, either workmen or others, knew 
how ro give the interior the proper air and cha- 
racter of a house of worship. To fashion and 
place the pulpit, to plan and arrange the seats, 
and not only to direct and to superintend, but to 
labour with the smiths and carpenters, so called, 
was the pastor’s occupation, when he could spare 
time from his preaching, and his catechizing, and 
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to house. Nothing was too much, too great, o 
too little for this citizen of two worlds ; this map 
of God, this servant of servants. From break of 
day to midnight he was toiling, in one way o 
other, with unyielding perseverance, and as the 
season had now permitted some of his catechv. 
mens to return to their labours, the young men to 
the fields, or their slate quarries, and the young 
women to their flocks, in the few sunny corners, 
where a thaw had taken place, his evening exposi- 
tions began later, and were extended far into the 
night. The ardour of the teacher and his scholars 
seemed to be equal ; both stole from their hours of 
rest; and the long glare of blazing pine-wood 
torches, and the shouting of voices, directing the 
footsteps of the timid, or of the tottering, often 
broke the silence and the darkness of the night in 
those wild glens, and announced that the pastor's 
catechumens were finding their way home from 
one hamlet to another, after the sacred lessons 
that followed upon the manual labours of the day.’ 
—pp. 155, 156. 


No better place fora school-room than a dark 
and dirty stable could be found in Dormilleuse, 
and this is not a climate where the teacher 
could take his seat on a sunny bank, or under 
a tree, and gather his scholars round him. 
Warmth and shelter were required ; and when 
the civilizer of this forlorn region had con- 
structed his aqueduct, fitted up his church, and 
introduced his agricultural improvements, he 
set about building a school. His influence was 
now so well established, that every family in 
this hamlet consented to furnish a man who 
should work under his direction. 


‘ Having first marked out the spot with line and 
plummet, and levelled the ground, he marched at 
the head of his company to the torrent, and se- 
lected stones fit for the building. The pastor 
placed one of the heaviest upon his own shoulders 
—the others did the same, and away they went 
with their burthens, toiling up the steep aclivity, 
till they reached the site of the proposed building. 
This labour was continued until the materials were 
all ready at hand; the walls then began to rise, 
and in one week from the first commencement, 
the exterior masonry work was completed, and the 
roof was put upon the room. The windows, 
chimney, door, tables, and seats, were not long 
before they also were finished. A convenient 
stove added its accommodation to the apartment, 
and Dormilleuse, for the first time probably in its 
history, saw a public school-room erected, and the 
process of instruction conducted with all possible 
regularity and comfort. 

‘I had the satisfaction of visiting and inspect- 
ing this monument of Neff’s judicious exertions 
for his dear Dormilleusi but it was a melan- 
choly pleasure. The shape, the dimensions, the 
materials of the room, the chair on which he sat, 
the floor which had been laid in part by his own 
hands, the window-frame and desks, at which he 
had worked with cheerful alacrity, were all objects 
of intense interest, and I gazed on these relics of 
“the Apostle of the Alps,” with feelings little 
short of veneration. It was here that he sacri- 
ficed his life. The severe winters of 1826-7, and 








his visiting from hamlet to hamlet, and from house 
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the unremitted attention which he paid to his du- 
ties, more especially to those of his school-room, 
were his death-blow.’—p. 253. 

But this was among the most useful of his 
labours,—Mr. Gilly calls it his ‘crowning 
work.’ Neffdid not deceive himself; he saw 
too surely that all which he had done in spirit- 
ual instruction was kept up by his presence 
and personal exertions, and that unless provi- 
sion were made for the maintenance of the 
gospel here, it not only would not spread, but 
was in danger of being lost. So he resolved 
to become a training-master, and form a winter 
school for some of the most intelligent and well- 
disposed young men of the different villages in 
his great parish. Lamentably ignorant as they 
were, many of them had chosen to become 
teachers, and used to leave their mountain 
homes in the winter to open schools in the 
warmer and more sheltered helmets, and then 
return in spring and cultivate their own little 
heritages. Where there was so strong a de- 
sire of learning themselves while they were 
teaching others, Neff’s proposal was most joy- 
tully accepted ; but how weve these poor moun- 
taineers to support the cost? for their winter 
migration had the further end of subsistence in 
view, Funds were supplied by some of his 
friends in Geneva, and Mr. Gilly believes that 
the lady who favoured him with Neff’s journal 
for the compilation of this most interesting vol- 
ume, was greatly instrumental in raising mo- 
ney for him in England. There was another 
difficulty ; no one in France can lawfully exer- 
cise the office of a schoolmaster without a li- 
cense, and no license can be granted either to 
a foreigner or a pastor. It was necessary, 
therefore, to obtain an assistant, not eo 
that he might be at liberty to look after the 
rest of his diocese (for so the parish mi¢ ht, for 
its extent, be called), but that he might thus 
be saved from any molestation. One was found, 
who, at no slight sacrifice of his own concerns, 
answered the invitation, and came at the worst 
season of the year, when winter was begin- 
ning, to take up his residence in the midst of 
the ice and frightful rocks of Dormilleuse. 

As it was only the winter which the students 
could spare tor this occupation, they suffered 
no time to be lost. They divided the day into 
three parts: from sunrise till eleven, when they 
breakfasted ; from noon to sunset when they 
supped (dinner caret, like the vocative in old 
grammars); and from supper till ten or eleven 
at night, fourteen or fifteen hours of study in 
all. Much of their time was employed in 
unteaching them to read ;—‘ the wretched 
manner in which they had been taught, their 
detestable acceat, and strange tone of voice,’ 
rendering this, though a most tiresome, a most 
necessary duty. ‘Grammar too, of which not 
one of them had the least idea,’ occupied much 
of their time. ‘ People,’ says Neff, * who have 
been brought up in towns, can have no concep- 
tion of the difficulty, which mountaineers and 
tustics, whose ideas are confined to those ob- 
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the Mountaineers. 13 
jects only to which they have been familiarized, 
find in learning this branch of science. There 
is scarcely any way of conveying the meaning 
of it to them.’ He might have been asked, 
whether, except in the case of Jearning a new 
language, there is any occasion for conveying 
it! Spelling was weary work; but gt is re- 
markable that arithmetic also seems to have 
excited no pleasureable excitement of intellect. 
Geography they delighted in; and when Neff 
gave them ‘some notions of the sphere, and of 
the form and motion of the earth, of the seasons, 
and the climates, and of the heavenly bodies,’ 
every thing was us nove! to them as it would 
have been to the South Sea islanders. 


‘Up to this time,’ says he, ‘I had been aston- 

ished by the little interest they took, Christian- 
minded as they were, on the subject of Christian 
missions ; but when they began to have some idea 
of geography, I discovered that their former igno- 
rance of this science, and of the very existence of 
meny foreign nations in distant quarters of the 
globe, was the cause of such indifference. As soon 
as they began to learn who the people are who 
require to have the gospel preached to them, and 
in what part of the globe they dwell, they felt the 
same concern for the circulation of the gospel that 
other Christians entertained. These new acquire- 
ments, in fact, enlarged their spirit, made new 
creatures of them, and seemed to triple their very 
existence.’ 
Neff proceeded with them so far as to give 
some lectures on geometry, ‘and this too pro- 
duced a happy moral developement.’ Lessons 
in music formed part of the evening employ- 
ment, for from the beginning of his career he 
had given instructions in psalmody, ‘ with that 
intuitive knowledge of human nature,’ says his 
biographer, ‘and of the chords by which it is 
moved, that so eminently distinguished him; 
and this added very substantially both to his 
own influence and to the number of those who 
expressed a desire to enrol themselves in his 
little company of hearers and learners.’ Du- 
ring his probationary ministry, he used to pro- 
long his meetings by singing tilia Jate hour in 
the evening, that his people might ‘ not be able 
to go to the dances.’ Most of the young adults 
were present at such lessons as they could un- 
derstand ; to them, indeed, it supplied the want 
of any other amusement; and as there was a 
separate instructor for the children, the only 
persons for whom no instruction had been pro- 
vided were the young women and the elder 
girls. Neff proposed, therefore, that they should 
assemble of an evening in the school-room 
which the children occupied by day; and then 
some of his students gave them lessons in read- 
ing and writing, while he superintended all, 
and carried on the education of teachers and 
pupils at the same time. 

t is an observation of Neff’s, that when 
young women have an ear and love music, it 
is always an advantage for a minister to find 
such aid; and his own experience had taug’ ‘ 





him that, with this help, he might always hope 
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for some degree of success. The church of 
England has Jost much by its indolent—not to 
say scandalous—neglect of psalmody ; and many 
of its hostile sects have gained as much by their 
attention to it. But in nothing was this excel- 
lent man more wise than in his clear percep- 
tion —to use Mr. Gilly’s words,—* that the 
spiritual condition of his church would be im- 
proved, by laying a foundation for the high and 
holy things of the gospel, with the precious 
stones of commonplace information.’ He ‘ pre- 
pared the minds of his flock for the reception 
and comprehension of sacred truths, by giving 
them an insight into those secrets of knowledge, 
which some are weak enough to imagine are 
too profound for the simple, and too attractive 
for the religious.’ He led his scholars method- 
ically and patiently into the * pleasant paths of 
music, geography, history, and astronomy. 
* His mind, says his biographer, ‘was too en- 
larged to fear that lie should be teaching his 
peasant boys too much. It was his aim to 
show what a variety of enjoyments may be ex- 
tracted out of knowledge; and that even the 
shepherd and the goatherd of the mountain side 
will be all the happier and better for every 
piece of solid information that he can acquire.’ 
Woe be to those who would separate knowledge 
and religion, whether their motive originate in 
the feeble fear of the one, or the wicked dis- 
like of the other! 

The costs of this winter academy for four 
months, including candles, paper and ink, the 
salary of an assistant-master, and food for seven- 
teen students who came from a distance (there 
were eight from the immediate neighbourhood, 
and these of course boarded at home), amounted 
to about 22/. 10s. ; rather more than two-thirds 
of which Neff was able to replace, because 
some of the pupils made up their share of the 
expenses, and even the poorest furnished their 
quota of bread. ‘This,’ says the biographer, 
‘is a statement which will excite some wonder 
in the minds of many readers, who are not aware 
how much good may be done at a small cost, 
when the stream of bounty is made to pass 
through proper channels.’ 


‘ We cannot but feel respect for students, who 
willingly shut themselves up amidst the most 
comfortless scenes in nature, and submitted to the 
severity of not less than fourteen hours of hard 
study a day, where the only recreation vas to go 
from dryer lessons to lectures in geography and 
music. It was a long probation of hardship.— 
Their fare was in strict accordance with the rest 
of their situation. It consisted of a store of salted 
meat, and rye bread, which had been baked in an- 
tumn, and when they came to use it, was so hard, 
that it required to be chopped up with hatchets, 
and to be moistened with hot water. Meal and 
flour will not keep in this mountain atmosphere, 
but would become mouldy,—they are, therefore, 
ebliged to bake it soon after the corn is threshed 
out. Our youthful anchorites were lodged gratu- 
itously by the people of Dormilleuse, who also 
liberally supplied them with wood for fuel, scarce 
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as it was ; but if the pastor had not laid in a stock 
of provisions, the scanty resources of the village 
could not have met the demands of so many 
mouths, in addition to its native population.’— 
p- 264. 


The situation becomes more striking when 
it is borne in mind that the scene was in one 
of the highest inhabited parts of the Alps,—a 
spot, indeed, which men would never have in- 
habited if they had not been driven there by 
persecution. Their communication with the 
other valleys was both difficult and dangerous, 
and that not only when the snow was falling 
and the winds high, but rendered so by the 
avalanches which threatened on al] sides, and 
which were ‘falling thick, especially about 
Once the students and many of 
the inhabitants were providentially preserved 
from one when returning home after a sermon, 
from the church. It rolled intoa very narrow 
defile, and fell between two grcups of people, 
—a moment sooner or later one of those par- 
ties must have been carried into the abyss be- 
low, and ‘the flower of the youth of this region 
would thus have been destroyed.’ ‘The vil- 
lages,’ says Neff, ‘are everywhere menaced by 
the impending danger. Upon several occa- 
sions lately, | have seen even our calm and 
daring Alpines express anxiety. In fact, there 
are very few habitations in these parts which 
are not liable to be swept away ;—there is not 
a spot in the narrow corner of the valley which 
can be considered absolutely safe. But terrible 
as their situation is, they owe to it their reli- 
gion, and perhaps their physical existence. If 
their country had been more secure and more 
accessible, they would have been exterminated 
like the inhabitants of Val Louise.” 


‘The separation of this little party is not the 
least interesting part in the history of their pro- 
ceedings. Towards Easter, the opening spring 
gave the signal for their return to their several 
communes, and the studies of the school-room gave 
place to manual labour in the fields and woods. 
The breaking up of a society, which had been 
united by the strongest ties of mutual respect and 
affection, could not be contemplated without feel- 
ings of reluctance on all sides—but it was an event 
which was regarded with peculiar regret by the 
inhabitants of the secluded Dormilleuse. It was 
a perfect epoch in its history to have received in 
its bosom a company of young men, who, though 
they were of grave habits and serious demeanour, 
yet gave a dash of unwonted cheerfulness to the 
dull routine of Alpine life. To see them in the 
village sanctuary, to hear their voices at the close 
of day, and to listen to the swelling harmony, 
when their evening hymn of praise was raised to 
the throne of the Most High, to receive them in 
their humble dwellings, and to meet them by the 
torrent side, when the weather would permit them 
to take exercise—these were so many incidents to 
change the sameness of their usually unvaried ex- 
istence, and the day, on which they were to bid 
farewell to their guests, was one of painful antici- 
pation to the Dormilleusians. On the evening 
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before they took their leave, the young men of the} Like Oberlin, indeed, who was his model, 
village prepared a supper for their new friends,| Felix Neti has left an example that will live 
and = agen py to the parting nenene,, . was | and fructify. He bas been singulagy fortunate 
a simple and a frugal repast, consisting of the pro-|in finding a judicious biographer, one who, 
pon om of the chase. The bold hunter sa with warm feslings, nesseenes & sober mind ; 
bated his salted chamois, the less enterprising | one who, with the most affectionate reverence 
sportsman of the mountain laid a dried marmot) for the virtues of this admirable man, has 
upon the table, and one or two of the most suc-| neither canonized what was erroneous in his 
cessful rangers of the forest produced a bear’s ham, | 
as a farewell offering in honour of the last even-| Neff's lee itl a 
ing on which the conversation of this interesting Neil's unre raven, exertions, and the priva- 
group was to be enjoyed. It was at the same | tons and hardships to which he voluntarily 
time a pleasing and a melancholy festival, but I do | subjected himself, were such that he may al- 
not find, in the pastor's Journal, that either the | Most be said to have perished by a slow sui- 
achievements of their ancestors, who had garrisoned cide. But this, considering the zeal which 
this rocky citadel, and had repulsed numberless | Consumed him, is more to be regretted, than 
attempts to storm it, or the exploits of the chas-|!"iputed to him as fault; he may even 
seurs, who had furnished the festive board. formed | (though mistakenly) have thought it bis duty 
the conversation of the evening. It seems to have |S0 to spend himseli, knowing in how great a 
savoured rather of the object which originally | degree his death, so hastened, would sanctify 
brought them together, and when one of the party | his memory, and tend to impress his lessons 
remarked,—“ What a delightful sight, to behold| upon the hearts of those for whom he had 
so many young friends met together—but it is not| sacrificed himself. But he exacted too much 
likely that we shall ever meet all together again!” | from those as well as from himself; being, as 
—the pastor took the words up like a text, and en-| it were, wholly spiritualized himself, he allow- 
larged upon the consolatory thought, that though/ed too little for ordinary humanity. He set 
they might see each other’s faces no more in this | his face against harmless sports, which are 
life, they would most assuredly meet again in a) salutary as well for the mind as the body, (it 
joyful state of existence in the world to come, if} js proper to observe that his biographer inti- 
they would persevere in their Christian course.| mates no dissent from his opinions upon this 
He then gave them a parting benediction, and,| yoint ;) and he established re-unions or prayer- 
after a long and mournful silence, which each | meetings throughout his parish, wherever he 


conduct, nor sought to conceal it. 


a 


seemed unwilling to interrupt, either by uttering! 
the dreaded good-bye, or moving from his seat, | 
the valedictory words and embraces passed from 
one to another, and they separated. The next | 
morning, at an early hour, they were seen wind-! 
ing down the mountain-path to their several| 
homes; they of Dormilleuse gazed after them till | 
their figures were lost in the distance, and the} 
village on the rock appeared more dreary and deso- | 
late than ever.’—p. 265-268. 

Three years of such unremitting exertions | 
irremediably ruined Neff's constitution, which | 
had shown symptoms of weakness at the com-| 
mencement of his labour. One continual, or 
rather perpetual, course of excitement and 
anxiety—frequent and laborious journies on 
foot, in all weathers—the sharpness of the ex- 
ternal air, and the suffocating heat of a small | 
room, in which so many persons, not remark- 
able for their cleanliness, were crowded to- 
gether, day afier day,—these, with the fatigue 
of his daily, and almost hourly, lectures, would 
have undermined a stronger frame. Nor was 
his food such as to supply the unmerciful de- 
mands made upon his bodily powers. His 
meals were irregular, the food coarse and un- 
wholesome, and thus a total derangement of 
the digestive organs was brought on, which 
compelled him to leave his parish in April, 
1827, in the vain hope that the more genial! 
climate of his native country might restore 
him: he lingered about twelve months in a 
state of severe suffering, and then went to his 
reward ; 
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could, being so thoroughly persuaded of their 
utility as to assert that ‘ whosoever, even were 
he aa angel, should neglect such meetings, un- 
der any pretext whatever, is very little to be 
depended on, and cannot be reckoned among 
the sheep of Christ’s fold!’ To those who 
agree with Neff here, we earnest|y recommend 
a perusal of Mr. Gilly’s very judicious remarks 
upon the sure tendency of such meetings to 
nerate spiritual pride, and the whole train 
evils that follow upon that easily besetting 

The remarks ar¢ advanced in a spirit 
true Christian meeknes-, and they are 
strengthened by the high practical authority of 
Thomas Scott, and the high intellectual one 
of Bishop Heber. We touch thus briefly upon 
this, only, as the biographer of this admirable 
man has done, lest it should be supposed that 
we think his example worthy to be followed 
in these, as in so many other things. It is a 
beautiful example. ‘ Without derogating in 
the least degree,’ says Mr. Gilly, ‘from Neff’s 
merits, it may be said that much of his useful- 
ness may be attributed te the practical lessons 
which Oberlin had previously taught. It is 
for this reason that few greater boons can be 
conferred on society, than by giving all possi- 
ble notoriety to the labours of such benefactors 
of mankind as our own Bernard Gilpin, and 
George Herbert, or Frederick Oberlin, who, in 
their humble stations of parish priests, promot- 
ed the temporal and spiritual good of their peo- 
ple at the same time. Many a young clergy- 
man has received the same impression as Neff, 
from reading such biography ; and has lighted 


ve 
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ot 
sin. 
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16 Memoir of Felix Neff: 


h scan lle at such clorious lamns. and has been! the churc hes, the chapels also, and see what pro- 
inspired with the noblest of all ambition, that] portion their united congregations bear to the 
f distributing happiness and comfort within] population that swarms around them: visit the 
the immediate circle of his duties’ Nefl him-! dwellings of the peop le, ask if family altars ar 
self is now ‘a burning ant a shining light,’ by! common among them, and how many of their in. 
which others will be kindled. . " |habitants are really on the Lord’s side? sum yw 

No English clerazvman has difficulties of the| the account, and the glory of England is laid ir 
the dust.’ 


same kind to contend with; but it is not less 
true than lamentable that there is scarcely al Well does this amiable and right-mind: 

parish in England in which there: re not u ue | Writer ret iind those in high places who regar 

more { ible ones. Nett had no ale-houses| the sabbath with habitual contempt, that ‘ rank 
in his parish, no beer-shops, (those most mis-|and fortune are dependent upon social) orde 

chievous creations of the leeislature, against,in other words, upon the submission of the peo 
which a ery is heard from all parts of the land.)| ple to certain regulations, the observance 


There were no schism-shops there—no inter-| which is founded upon, and sanctioned by t 
loping bigots or itinerant fanatics to ot stru ct} sacred authority of that religion they so madly 
his usefulness, by disparaging his office, vilitv- .| despise : for, let religion once lose its hold « 
ing his motives, and traducing his doctrines.|the minds of the people, and hereditary power 
No newspapers found their way there to coun-|and pride will be swept away and mingle ir 
teract (systematically) his religious instruc-| the wreck of better things.” Well has he sa 
tions, and to set before his people the details|this to the great; and well and eloquently ta 
of every loathsome and every atrocious crime|does he say— 

that is committed in the midst of a depraved]. ‘The waters are agitated, and public opinion, lik 
and thoroughly corrupted society. ‘There w as| q river that het vurst beyond its banks, threatens 
no poverty there but what nature inflicted ; it} to overturn all that is within its reach; and what 
belonged to the place—the people regarded it] is beyond its reach? The most durable works 
as their portion, their hereditary lot, and there| man are unable to resist it: the torrent is rolling 
was no close contrast to embitter it. There! onward, and its waters are now heaving and 
were none there who ground the faces of the] splashing against a fabric that has withstood the 
poor—no iron-hearted manufacturers; and, on | storms of centuries,—a fabric that now trembles to 
the other hand, none who existed in a state of] its very foundation beneath the mighty pressure 
hostility, secret or avowed, with the world and| Let the cle rgy not despise the signs of the times 
the world’s law; no smugelers, no poachers, ithe searching waters will also try the solidity of 
none of that rising popu-| their structure, and what is not based upon the 


no sal bbath- breakers; 
not in our great| tock the uplifted billows will batter down.’ 


lati m Ww 
Cities alone, but in all manufacturing and 1 all] The clergy have not despised those sighs 
populous places, and from which scarcely the! Whoever can cal] to mind the state of the 
smallest town is free—running wild, as it were,| church and of the universities thirty or forty 
among their fellow-creatures, and trained “| years ago, must know, that in no other class 
from earliest childhood in the ways of sin,| has there been so great and undeniable an in:- 
misery, and perdition. We could name! provement. Were they but favoured by ex- 
parishes (and every reader assurelly could add| ternal circumstances as much as they are ob- 
to the list) to which, as to their moral state, the] structed by them, the good that might be ef- 
Ban de la Roche, when Oberli 0 commenced | fected through Ly 9 influence would be great 
his labours there, was as the garden of Eden; | inder od. For it is only by their zealous an 
and as to the physical condition of a large pro-| persevering e ~4 avours that reformation can 
portion of the people, the poverty of Dormil-|be hoped for, without which all other reforms 
leuse might seem like comfort and abundance | (real or putative) will only mock the expecta- 
when compared w th them. tions that they excite. By them it is that men 
‘If there is a crime in England,’ says the author| must be induced (as indeed from the pulpit we 
of an unpretending but very pleasing little |have heard them properly exhorted) to ‘re- 
volume,*—' if there is a crime in England which| form the rotten berou; ghs of their own hearts: 
may he properly termed rat’onal, it is the sin oft to inquire into the guilds and corporations ol 
Sabbath breaking. I do not know what idea a| their own vices: to lessen the tyranny and the 
foreigner would form of Christian England, if he| yexations in their own establishments and 
took a survey of our towns pen villages ona Sab-| fi families; to petition—not the legislature to 
bath day : he would be led to look upon our bib le| ¢ shange the constitution of their country —but 
societies, our missionary societies, as no more than | the “ir God to regenerate their own corrupted 
sunbeams glancing from a plain of ice. Let not! nature. 
the splendour of our good deeds, the heavenly hs alo} But much as they are doing and can do, too 
an Ses ein baton ae i aaa |mauch is expected from them, especially when 
maen Gin veer vitae. of pe vege From | tte laws whe reby they ought to be aided are 
¢ . 1 operating ag?! nst them In vain may we de- 
|sire to see a sober and a moral. people when 
© Evenings by Eden Side, by Georee Pearson, Kenda ithe legislature, by a single act, doubles the 
: . | haunts of drunkenness and the temptations to 
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Naval Operation 
it. In vain may we hope to become once mort 


outnumber, and in some places 


those by whom it is kept holy. In vain may 


the pe ople be exhorts a from the desk and thie j 





pulpit to fear God and honour the king ar 


those who are in authority under him, while} 


the press inculeates its weekly and daily les 
sons of insubordination and impiety, sowing the, 
seeds of all vices and of all crimes. Here in 
ed some indignation must be awakened that 
when a ready and sure remedy exists, the e1 


should 
licensed—all but encouraged—to proceed un- 
cked. But it is even more painful, and 
more fearful, to know, that in vain must the 
faithfi 


nevertheless be permitted—and all bu 


clit 





no 
aithful pastor admonish the labouring classes 
to do their duty in that state of life to which it 
hath pleased God to call them, while they find 
thernselves in that state helplessly, hopelessly, 
and miserably poor. This Journal will bear 
us witness that, for more than twenty years, 
we have insisted upon this topic, and proclaim- 
ed that, unless the condition of the poor be im- 
proved, both morally and physically, (and til 
it be physically improved, it is in vain to look 
for moral improvement,) nothing can save this 
nation from a more tremendous subversion 
than history has yet recorded as a warning t 
mankind! 

But this we will venture to assert fearlessly, 
that whatever may be reserved for us in this 
age of experimental policy,—through what- 
ever ‘variety of untried changes’ it may be 
destined that we should pass, the clergy of the 
church of England will do their duty. That 
church as it had its confessors, and its ‘noble 
army of martyrs’ in the days of popish and of 
puritanical persec"tion, so has it never been 
without men who, in their humble spheres, 
discharged their duty faithfully towards God 
and man; and never at any time has it been 
better provided than at this present. The age 
of Oberlin and Neff was that of Henry Martyn 
and of Reginald Heber—(living names it were 





a religious nation, while those who openly, and | 
in defiance of human laws, break the sabbath, 
even disturb, 








ws in the Potomac. 17 
committed with entire mpunity.* Let it di- 
minish the inducements to drunkenness; in- 
stead of multiplying them as it has done. Let 
[it look into the state of s! t home as well 
jas ibroad—the slavery ot dren in our fac- 


aims for the black slaves a 


portion ¢ tu w their own use, so let it 
claim for these part at least of one week-day 
for the purposes of instruction, that the Sunday 
qmay ve t t \ creatures not a school- 
y—but, what tl ws of God designed it to 
be—a iv oF rec est Let il pur- 
ue its inquiries into the dition of the poor, 
land take spe vhat measures are possible 
lfor bettering t 1a respects Let this he 
fone; and r Neffs and Oberlins (for such 
I] rise among enter, with the strength 


|v 1 


a | 


_ hope as of zeal, upon their labours 
jot ieve, 
—— 


From the United "erviee Journal 


NARRATIVE OF THE NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN THE POTOMAC, 

| By the Squadron under the Orders of ¢ ‘aptain 

Sir James A. Gordon, in 1s14. 


Wuewn the war with France terminated in 
1814, by the overthrow of Napoleon, Govern- 
ment determined to carry on vigoreus opera- 
ltions in America, and bring the war to a con- 
clusion in that quarter, by severeiv chastising 
a nation who had dec us when 
our hands were full in Europe, and who, by 
their maritime successes, had astonished them- 
selves as much as they had surprised us. 

It is not my intention to enter into a history 
of our naval disasters; but I cannot help ob- 
serving, that the Americans owed their suc- 
cess, in a great degree, to our Government and 
naval officers holding them too cheap, and in- 
stead of sending out large and well-manned 
frigates to crush them at once, we trusted to 
our supposed naval superiority, without taking 
proper precautions to secure it. We never 
took the trouble to reflect, that there was no 


ared avainst 





unfit to mention here, readily as they would 
else occur,)—and many a heart is at this hour 
deriving strength from these examples. Let 
the legislature, we entreat, aid them with such 
wholesome enactments as the reports of its 
committees afford us reason to expect, and as 
these who have the welfare of their country 
and of their fellow-creatures earnestly at heart 
pray for. Let it restore to us the enjoyment 
of a Christian Sabbath ;—(no one will suppose 
that, in saying this,.we ask for a puritanical 
one, with Which heaven forbid that this nation 
should ever again be afflicted, and thereby pre- 
pared for licentiousness end impiety ;)—let it 
provide a law for punishing cruelty towards 
animals, a crime which, notwithstanding the 
horror that the excess to which it is at this 
time carried excites in every heart of common 
feeling, is, because of the defects of the law, 


instance on record of a 12-pounder English 
frigate capturing a French one mounting 18- 
pounders, and we had no right to expect an 
18-pounder English frigate should capture an 
American carrying 24-pounders. We, unfor- 
tunately, considered them far below the French 
in naval knowledge and gunnery, when they 
were actvally superior to ourselves, having de- 
voted much attention to that science which we 
had shamefully neglected. We forgot there 
had been an embargo for a considerable time 


* We saw, some months ago, two or three numbers of a 
little monthly magazine entirely devoted to this most pain- 
fully interesting subject , and we hope it has not been dis 
continued. Lord Porchester, from the zeal with which he 
has taken up the cause of humanity towards ®s:umals, and 
Lord Ashley, from his readiness to suppiy Mr. Sadler's 
place as the advocate of the factory children, are reaping 
more of real honour and thank/uiness than will ever in 
this country fail to the share, whether of noble or ignoble 
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18 Vaval Operations in the Potomac. 
on American shipp and that their ships|the secret intention f pre fiting by the wener! 
were » cons manned with picked |joy and enthusiasm, and outwitting the quaran- 
men, and mn ed by old officers, well-ex-|t ne officers. After the cor plimentary salutes 
perienced in seamanship, althouch totally in-| we rowed into the harbour, and were so « 
experienced in war. They held our navy in|morously invited by the people to land, that it 
great respect, | had almost said dread, and|was, impossible to resist. ‘The moment th 
they z usly exerted themselves to render|boat touched the wharf, a rush was made by 
their is pertect as ssible. Neverthe-|men, women, and children, who embraced us 
less, J t never once entered into! with the most lively joy, and finally carried us 
the head ot © of Constitu-|in their arms to tne town-hall, where the mu- 
tion t ! \ vy chance capture al icipal body were assembled, and, totally for 
Brit f [ tend noth d -|cetting the quarantine laws, received us wit! 
spect! to t ( titntion, when | obser » I the create st enthusiasm. "! he first aldermar 
that had she fh i with the Shannon, whol had cot half throuch a lone complimentar 
was W manned, and in a superior state of| speech, when he was interrupted by a dey «ta. 
discipline, she would, in all probability, haveltion from the Board of Health, “expre esing 
met the fate of the Chesapeake, their surprise, that the first act of the Englis 
T first action be r successful, gave them | sh uld be setting the sanitary laws at nought— 


confidence; this was confirmed by the capture 


of war, 


of another frigate, and s« 
with equal », but all of 


thought themselves invincible, 


veral s! 
inferior force; they 
and, in an evi 
) try their strength with t 

they 
1e inhabitants of Boston went 
and wer a 


oops 
ens 
hour, termuin 
Shannon, 
that 
out 
come the Chesapeake 
when, to their 
quart r of 
flag struc 


and so sure were of success, 
many of t 
in pleasure-boats to see the fight. 
back with 
and dis 

an hour showed the Uni ited States 
colours flying 


prize 


a short 


her 


nay, 


surprise 


the British 


k, and 


usual over those of their enemy. Thea 

was short, but it was a hard fi ught and blo. ) r. 
battle; the Americans behaved with gre it 
bravery, (and why should they not ?—they are 


iren,) but nothing could withstand the 


of the Shannon. 


It is difficult for a naval officer to write about 


America without touching on our disasters, 
and the reader must pardon this natural pro-| 
pensity, and I will carry him, with as little 
delay as possible, across the Atlantic to the 


scenes of action I am about to describe. I 
was in the Euryalus in those days, cruiz i 
Marseilles, under the orders of the Undaunted, 
and plans were laid for various enterprises 
during the summer. On standing in one night 
we observed brilliant illuminations, and con- 
cluded that Napoleon had gained a great vic- 
tory, or that the Allies had entered Paris, and 
made peace—either of which events would 
have caused rejoicings. At daylight in the 
morning, the white flag was seen flying on the 
forts, and we stood in to ascertain what had 
taken place, and were rather surprised at re- 
ceiving a few shot from chateau D'If The 
Undaunted was not slow in returning the com- 
pliment, not exactly understanding what to 
make of our reception. A boat with a flag of 
truce soon made its appearance, and the Mayor 
of Marseilles came alongside to apologize for 
the firing, and to inform us the Allies were in 
Paris, and Buonaparte dethroned. He invited 


ine of 


us to anchor in the road, regretting at the same 
time that the sanitary laws would prevent him 
having the pleasure of seeing us on shore. 
We accepted the invitation most readily, with 


en infringed but by Buo- 
nay who was now dethroned. We spoke 
lF rench badly, and, in the present instances 
lwere inclined to speak but little, and under- 
| stand less, After a good deal of 


Haws that had never be 


yvart 2, 


shrugging 


ur § ulders, shaking our heads,—vocifere- 
ltion on the part of the sanitary officers,—at- 


tempts to calm them on the part of the muni- 
‘| eit y ty and bye-standers,—it was finally de- 
id led, the ships were to be put in quarantine 
jan d the captains be allowed to remain on shore. 
ie Irders to that effect were given, but too late 
ve effectual: 


to every boat at Marseilles had 


een put in requisition, and the ships wer 
iirly boarded by men, women, and children of 
all classes,—this continued for two days. Re- 


presentations were made to the Foard of Health 
it was quite impossible to 
but they were inflexible 
at last obliged to lay the 
boom across the harbour, and call on the inha- 
bitants by tion to respect the law; 
this farce went on for a week or ten days, when 
the flay was hauled down, and the officers were 
invited to share in the gaities of the town. 
The governor, Count Du Mui, an old gene- 
ral upwards of seventy, treated us with great 
kindness and hospitality ; his example was fol- 
lowed by the principal inhabitants, who vied 
with each other in their attentions and enter- 
tainments. In the midst of this gaiety, the 
Undaunted sailed for Frejus, to embark the 
fallen emperor, in consequence of a requisition 
from Sir Neil Campbell, the English commis- 
sioner; her place was, however, supplied by 
several line-of-battle ships and frigates, who 
had heard of our reception, and eame for the 
double purpose of recreation and embarking 
the numerous English prisoners who had been 
released, and were flocking in from all parts of 
France, and who had their full share of the 
hospitalities of Marseilles. The sanitary laws 
were considerably relaxed, in consequence of 
the length of time the ships had been at sea, 
and great harmony prevailed. Entertainments 
were given on board to the authorities and 
principal inhabitants; and French and English, 
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Arrangements for the American War. 


ret their animosities, and were only anxious 
10 contibute to each other’s enjoyments. 
Business was not forgot in the midst of these 
The caulking-iron, which had been 
years silent, wes again heard; ships 
rigging, repairing, and taking in 
argoes, and every inhabitant appeared to feel 
prosperity had again smiled on their town. 
The military alone seemed dissatisfied ; but 
|| they were polite and attentive to their for- 
emies, which was both pleasant and 
It was most amusing to see our 
eather-beaten tars, who had been long shut 
any rational amusement, exc ept what 
hey found at Minorca, figuring away in qua- 
with all the good humour and awk- 
wardness of Jolin Bull, quite unacquainted at 
that tume with French de ancing. T he ladies 
f Marseilles were beautiful and most fascina- 
ng, and not a few officers left their hearts 
behind them. From this dream of pleasure— 
fr it was but a dream—we were awakened 
yan order to proceed forthwith to Mahon. 
We hardly had time to bid adieu to our fair 
fiends; nothing was further from our wishes 
than a trip to America, which was our ultimate 
lestination: we had been long most actively 
employed in the Mediterranean, and looked 
frward to a relaxation from all our toils and 
troubles, with unfeigned pleasure ; that pros- 
pect, however, was at present at an end, and 
we left Marseilles, with heavy hearts, to pro- 
ceed to Minorca, where we arrived in a couple 
of days. The Iphigenia, Bacchante, and Fu- 
rieuse, were already there, refitting for the 
{merican station; we were put under the or- 
lers of Captain King, the senior officer, and 
ve followed their example with all the alacrity 
that could be expected from a disappointed 
ship’s company. The Euryalus was the oldest 
frigate in the Mediterranean, and officers and 
men had fully made up their minds to be or- 
lered home from Marseilles: they, however, 
bore their disappointment with great good hu- 
mour; the worst hands were ordered to be 
lischarged, and our complements were filled 
ip from the squadron. Somehow or other we 
managed to receive worse men than we dis- 
charged; and T believe I may sately say, the 
ther frigates were in the same predicament, 
and we all sailed from Minorca with ship’s 
companies by no means fit to cope with the 
picked men of America. On our arrival at 
Gibraltar we received orders to take under 
convoy between three and four thousand men, 
under General Gosling, who were daily ex- 
pected from Genoa, and who were destined to 
carry on offensive operations in America. Five 
three-deckers and the convoy soon arrived,— 
the latter had to provision and water,—and 
with so strong a naval force, and two admiral’s 
flags flying, it might be supposed that com- 
pleting them was no difficult task; be that as 
it may, little or no assistance was given, and 
an easterly wind coming on, we were ordered 
to sea, short of everything that was necessary 
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to perform a voyage across the Atlantic—every 
necessary representation was made, without 
effect, and even after being under way, outside 
the Gut, a telegraphic signal was made to the 
squadron, which had also sailed, that we had 
neither water nor provisions, which was an- 
swered by the word “supply.” 

A favourable wind brought us to the Canary 
Islands, where we obtained, with much difii- 
cuky, a scanty supply of water; three days 
were passed at Santa Cruz in obtaining this, 
and the convoy sailed from that port on short 
allowance of water. The trade wind conducted 
us within a couple of hundred miles of Ber- 
muda, where we were met by a westerly 
breeze, and the water becoming short, it was 
a question whether we should not be obliged 
to proeeed to Halifax. After beating about a 
few days, it fortunately changed, and we soon 
arrived at Bermuda. I mention this circum- 
stance, to show how much maritime expedi- 
tions depend upon weather, and how necessary 
to their success are good and proper arrange- 
ments at their commencement: in this in- 
stance, for want of management, an expedi- 
tion, intended to close the war with America, 
fitted out at an enormous expense, must have 
failed had not the wind changed to the east- 
ward. Officers who were there, and read these 
pages, will well recollect this circumstance ; 
who was to blame it is not for me to say, nor 
do I know: all that our consmodore could do, 
by way of remonstrance and application, was 
done, and yet we sailed in the manner I have 
described. At Bermuda we found Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, the commander-in-chief, and 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who had arrived from 
Bordeaux a few days before, with a squadron 
of troopers, having General Ross, and between 
two and three thousand soldiers and artillery 
on board. Part of these troops were destined 
to act in the Chesape ee and part on the coast 
of New England; but, by some unaccountable 
mistake, the despatch containing the distribu- 
tion of the troops, and the officer who was to 
command them, was nowhere to be found. 
General Ross, on leaving Bordeaux, had reason 
to suppose he was to have a separate command. 
General Gosling, who commanded the Mediter- 
ranean troops, and was the senior officer, made 
his appearance with no orders at aJl. Search 
was made for the ill-fated letter, and, after a 
couple of days’ perplexity, it was tound, either 
on board a transport or troop-ship. General 
Ross had orders to carry on the war in the 
Chesapeake, and General Gosling the opera- 
tions in New England—this arrangement was 
most agreeable to the Wellingtonian troops, 
who were again to serve under one of their 
own generals. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane, having made all 
the necessary arrangements, put the convoy 
under Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and sailed for the 
Chesapeake, taking the Euryalus with him; 
Sir Pulteney, after provisioning and watering 
the fleet, was to follow with the greatest de- 
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spatch. The commander-in-chief, after a te- 
dions passage, ecrived off the Capes of Vir 
ginia, in the beginning of August, and soon 
after joined Sir George Cockburn, who had 
been actively employed, feeling his way with 
a battalion of marines, and had kept the coast 
in a constant state of alarm. A flotilla of gun- 
boats was blockaded in the Patuxent, but the 
military force under hin was not sufficiently 
strong to make any impression gn their posi- 
tion, and he had been unxiously looking for the 
arrival of the chief, and the aru.y destined to 
act in the Chesapeake. 

Sir Pulteney arrived a few days after, hav- 
ing, by singular good fortune, met with a fair 
wind, which led him from the Capes of Vir- 
ginia to the entrance of the Potomac without 
the possibility of the enemy receiving informa- 
tion for some days after. No time was lost in 
making the necessary arrangementst the troops 
sailed the day after for the Patuxent, accom- 
panied by the admirals, and the greater part of 
the squadron ; the Euryalus, Devastation, Etna, 
Meteor, Erebus, and Anna Maria tender, were 
put under the orders of Captain Gordon, of the 
Seahorse, with the following instructions: 

“ Stnr—You are hereby ordered and directed to 
proceed up the Potomac river as high as you may 
find practicable, without endangering the ships, 
for the purpose of keeping the country bordering 
the river in a state of alarm, and to bombard and 
destroy, if possible, such fortifications as the ene- 
my have erected for the protection of its naviga- 
tion; and you will continue on this service until 
you receiver further advices from me, but sending 
to me in the Patuxent any intelligence you may 
deem it important for me to be acquainted with 
by the Manly. 

“Given under my hand, &c. 
“ ALEXANDER COCHRANE, 
“ To Capt. Gordon, H.M.S. Seahorse.” 

The river Potomac is navigable for frigates 
as high upas Washington; but the navigation 
is extremely intricate, and nature has done 
much for the protection of the country, by 


placing one-third of the way up — ex- 
tensive and intricate shoals, called the Kettle 


Bottoms; they are composed of oyster-banks 
of various dimensions, some not larger than a 
boat, with passages between them. The best 
channel is on the Virginia shore, but the charts 
gave no marks, very bad directions, and no 
pilots could be procured. A frigate had at- 
tempted some time before to effect a passage, 
and after being frequently aground, gave it up 
as impossible. The American frigates them- 
selves never attempted it with their guns in, 
and were several weeks in the passage from 
the naval yard at Washington to the mouth of 
the Potomac. 

The evening of the second day brought this 
little squadron, without any accident, to the 
entrance of the Kettle Bottoms; we were fully 
aware of the difficulties we had to encounter, 
but were determined to conquer them if pos- 
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shore on board, led, the Euryalus and 
rest of the squadron follow Ing ; the wind Was 
light, and several boats were ahead sounding 
As long as the soundings were good, no appr. 
hension was entertainad, not being aware 
the smallness of the obstructions, and it ; 
peared almost impossible, if the ship ahe 
found a passage, that those immediately aster 
should be brought up. We were, how 
mistaken: the Euryalus opened the ball, a 
struck, or rather, was suddenly brought up, fix 
nothing was felt, and the lead gave us ple: 
of water; the signal was made to anchor, « 
boats and hawsers were sent to assist in get. 
ting her off. No one could tell where shy 
hung; there was abundance of water aly 
astern, and all around, and yet the ship wa 
immoveable ; a diver went down, and foun 
to the astonishment of all on board, that « 
oyster bank, not much bigger than a boat, was 
under her bilge, the boats had missed it wit 
the lead, and the Seahorse had passed, perhaps 
by a few feet on one side. After some ha 
heaving, we floated, and the squadron weigiic« 
We proceeded with great caution, having s- 
veral boats abreast of each other, with lead: 
going ahead of the ships; but, notwithstand- 
ing all this care, the Seahorse grounded on a 
small bank; every effort was made to get her 
off, without lightening, in vain; the tide ap 
peared flowing, and no difficulty was antic: 
pated, but she was immoveable; a strict exa- 
mination showed that, though the tide was 
apparently running up, the water was actually 
diminishing; and not until it had flowed seve. 
ral hours was there any perceptible increase 
of depth. Her water was started, a great part 
of her provisions, and eight or ten guns were 
hoisted out before she floated; several of the 
other ships were also on shore, but got off with 
more ease. Next day was employed in getting 
in her provisions and guns, sounding the chan- 











nel, and preparing to warp in the event of a 
foul mot | } 

On the 19th, the squadron again weighed 
with a favourable breeze, and the Kettle Bet. 
toms were cleared before dark, without any 
serious difficulty, each vessel acting indepen- 
dent, and picking her way to the best of the 
commander’s judgment; all were occasionally 
ashore, but got off with more ease than the 
Seahorse did two days before. 

The following morning, the wind being foul, 
the signal was made to warp. Each ship di- 
vided her boats in two divisions; one using the 
stream and the other the kedge. The stream 
was first laid out, and all the hawsers bent to 
it, and as the ship was warped ahead, the haw- 
sers were coiled in the boats of the second di- 
vision, which laid out the kedge; and it was 
so arranged that the end should be on board as 
the other anchor became short, stay, or peak. 
When the tide was favourable and the wind 
light, we warped by hand; with the ebb, and 
the wind strong, the hawsers were brought to 





sible. The Seahorse, keeping the Virginian 





the capstan. This operation began at daylight, 
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Destruction of Fort Washington. 


and was carried on without intermission till 
dark, and lasted five days, during which time 
the squadron warped upwards of fifty miles; 
and on the evening of the fifth day anchored 
off Maryland Point. The same day the public 
buildings at Washington were burnt; the re- 
flection of the fire on the heavens was plainly 
seen from the ships, much to our mortification 
and disappointment, as we concluded that act 
was committed at the moment of evacuating 
the town. It was nevertheless decided to pro- 

and as the next reach was sufficiently 

to beat through, though the water was 
very shoal, we anticipated some little relaxa- 
tion from our toils. Warping all day was not 
our only occupation: at night the boats were 
rowing guard in every direction, and the ham- 
mocks were never piped down. It is true the 
enemy gave us no trouble, either with fire- 
vessels or with light troops, who might have 
been stationed in such a manner on both banks 
of the river as to have rendered the laying out 
anchors totally impossible ; but, considering we 
were several hundred miles in the interior of 
an enemy's country, the utmost precaution was 
necessary to provide against any unforeseen 
attack. 

The strictest discipline was observed in the 
guard-boats: no landing or plundering was 
permitted ; the numerous flocks of geese swam 
undisturbed in the river; the bullocks and 
sheep browzed unmolested ; the poultry-yards 
were respected; and every act that might ir- 
ritate the inhabitants was most industriously 
avoided. In one instance only a boat did land 
in the night, in search of stock, and the breach 
of discipline was justly punished by an Ame- 
rican wounding one of the seamen, whieh 
served as a salutary example to the rest. 

In the conrse of this day I landed with a flag 
of truce at an agreeable-looking residence, the 
first indeed we had observed on the banks of 
the river, for the country was thickly wooded, 
and few habitations visible. The owner was 
an American farmer, not the most polished man 
in the world. He had two daughters, rather 
homely, and as uncouth as himself. They 
guessed we would not go farther than Mary- 
land Point, as the water was shoal; seemed to 
know and care very little about what was go- 
ing on; offered us a glass of peach brandy; 
and hoped the Britishers would not carry off 
their negroes, which appeared to be their only 
apprehension. 

On the morning of the 22d, the squadron 
weighed, and were beating up Maryland Reach, 
in about the same water the frigates drew, and 
sometimes less, but the bottom was soft and 
we dragged through it, when the sky became 
suddenly overcast, and everything portended 
one of the severe northwest squalls. We had 
heard much of the violence of these gusts, but 
always concluded them exaggerated, and were 
not quite so cautious as we ought to have been; 
we, however, took in the top-gallant sails, 
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main-sail, jib, and spanker. The squall thick- 
ened at a short distance, roaring in a most aw- 
tul manner, and appearing like a tremendous 
surf. No time was to be lost: everything was 
clued up at the moment it reached us; never- 
theless we were nearly on our beam ends. A 
couple of anchors were let go; and as we 
swung to the wind the bowsprit rose right up; 
this slackened the stays, and away went the 
heads of all three top-masts; this saved the 
fore-mast, which, in another moment, would 
have fallen. The bowsprit being relieved, sunk 
back to its place, but broke completely through. 
The Seahorse sprung her mizen-mast; and all 
the squadron suffered more or less: the Me- 
teor was lying on a bank, and was fairly blown 
over it, and brought up in deep water. This 
catastrophe took place a little after noon. We 
piped to dinner, leaving the wreck as it was. 
The squadron was all together, with the ex- 
ception of two, who were four or. five miles 
lower down the river. 

Captain Gordon thought the game up; but 


‘| he was assured we should be refitted before the 


other ships joined. At half past one, the hands 
were called, the wreck cleared, bowsprit hoist- 
ed on board, a new one made out of a top- 
mast; new cross-trees and trustle-trees made 
and fitted ; and although we did not work after 
dark, next day at one o’clock we were all 
ataunt, and weighed as the two sternmost ves- 
sels passed; it wascalm. The boats, manned 
with the marines, towed the ship, as the sea- 
men were setting up the rigging. At dark 
ihe squadron anchored for the night. 

The following morning, to ofr great joy, 
the wind became fair, and we made all ail up 
the river, which now assumed a more pleasing 
aspect. At five o’clock in the afternoon Mount 
Vernon, the retreat of the illustrious Wash- 
ington, opened to our view, and showed us, for 
the first time since we entered the Potomac, a 
gentleman’s residence. Higher up the river, 
on the opposite side, Fort Washington appear- 
ed to our anxious eyes; and to our great satis- 
faction it was considered assailable. A little 
before sunset the squadron anchored just out of 
gunshot; the bomb-vessels at once took up their 
positions, to cover the frigates in the projected 
attack at daylight next morning, and began 
throwing shells. The garrison, to our great 
surprise, retreated from the fort; and, a short 
time after, Fort Washington was blown up, 
which left the capital of America and the po- 
pulous town of Alexandria open to the squa- 
dron, without-the loss of a man. It was too 
late to ascertain whether this catastrophe was 
occasioned by one of our shells, or whether it 
had been blown up by the garrison; but the 
opinion was in favour of the latter, Still we 
were at a loss to account for such an extraor- 
dinary step. The position was good, and its 
capture would have cost us at least fifty men, 
and more, had it been properly defended; be- 
sides an unfavourable wind and many other 
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chances were in their favour, and we could |an arrangement with the enemy, by which it he 
only have destroyed it had we succeeded in| been stipulated that, during their continuance be. 
the attack. : fore the town, they shall not be molested. No 

At daylight the ships moored under the bat-|superior force having, in this emergency, appear. 
, ed to defend or direct, the Common Council has 
considered itself authorised, from extreme neces. 
sity, to make the above stipulation,—they, con. 
sidering it binding on themselves and the nation 
require a faithful observance of it from all the ip. 
habitants of the town. 

“ Resolved, that copies of the above resolution 
be transmitted to Brigadier-Gene:al Winder, of 
the 10th military-district, and to Generals Young 


tery, and completed its destruction. The guns 
were spiked by the enemy; we otherwise mu- 
tilated them, and destroyed the carriages. 
Fort Washington was a most respectable de- 
fence: it mounted two 52-pounders, two 32- 
pounders, eight 24-pounders; in a battery on 
the beach were five ix-pounders; in a martello 
tower, two 12-pounders, with loop-holes for 
ony Mors Re he Arisa aeeecen ind Hungerford, with the request of the Common 
= An : saan ~~ Council, that proper measures may be used to 
1 A ee omy we Sams he seas Sree *}secure a strict observance of the public faith which 
but Captain Gordon declined entering into €NY lthe Common Council has been compelled to 
arrangements till the squadron arrived before | pledge. “Taos, Henntnt, President. 
Alexandria. The channel was buoyed, and “Joux Ginp, Clerk pro tem.” 
next morning, the 27th, we anchored abreast 
of the town, and dictated the following terms: 
The town of Alexandria, with the excep- 
tion of public works, shall not be destroyed, 
unless hostilities are commenced on the part 
of the Americans; nor shall their dwellings 
be entered, nor the inhabitants molested in any | impossible to raise, and she was in consequence 
manner whatever, if the following articles are er fire to. Unfortunately there were only 21 
sail, all of whom were loaded with flour and 


strictly complied with: ' 
tobacco; and 200,000 barrels were left behind 





By the Ist, the greater part of the vessels 
had been hove down, caulked, repaired, and 
loaded ; several that had been sunk were rais- 
ed; and the whole were in a fit state to quit 
the anchorage ; one vessel alone we found it 





1. All naval and ordnance stores, public or | 
private, must be immediately given up. for want of transport. 

2. Possession will be immediately taken of} Alexandria is a large well-built town, and a 
all shipping, and their furniture must be sent place of great trade. It is eight miles below 
on Ward by the owners without delay. Washington, where few merchant ships go, 

3. The vessels that have been sunk must be |and is, in fact, the mercantile capital, and be- 
delivered up in the state they were in on the fore the war was a most flourishing town, but 
19th of August, the day the squadron passed |at the time of its capture had been going rapid- 
the Kettle Bottoms. lly to decay. Agricultural produce was of lit- 

4. Merchandise of every description must be | tle value; the store-houses were full of it. 
instantly delivered up; and to prevent any | We learnt that the army, after destroying 
irregularities that might be committed in its| Barney’s flotilla, had made a forced march on 
embarkation, the merchants have it in their] Washington, beat the Americans at Bladens 
option to load the vessels generally employed | burg, destroying the public buildings and naval- 
for that purpose, when they will be towed off yard, and retreated to their ships. Had our 
by us. little squadron been favoured by wind, the re- 

"5. All merchandise that has been removed | treat would have been made by the right bank 
from Alexandria since the 19th instant, to be|of the Potomac, under our protection, and the 
included in the above article. whole country in the course of that river would 

6. Refreshments of every description to be | have been laid under contribution. 
supplied to the ships, and paid for at the mar-| In justice to the squadron, I must observe, 
ket price by bills on the British Government. that the whole of our operations at Alexandria 

7. Officers will be appointed to see that| were conducted with the greatest order and 
Articles Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are strictly com-|regularity: the inhabitants were quite andis- 
plied with; and any deviation or non-compli-|turbed; no plundering was permitted; and, 
ance on the part of the inhabitants of Alexan- with the exception of one occurrence, nothing 
dria will render this treaty null and void. tended to disturb the good feeling between the 

The following decision of the common-coun- | inhabitants and the squadron. 
cil was sent to Sir James Gordon, and it was} The occurrence I allude to was neither more 
strictly observed by the general commanding | nor less than an American midshipman’s lark; 





the camp before Alexandria :— and it appears they have larking mids as well 
“The forts erected for the defence of the dis- bl us; but it had well nigh put the town in a 
NAZe. 


trict having been blown up by our men, and 
abandoned without resistance, and the town of 
Alexandria having been left without troops or any 


We had been in the habit of walking about 
the town, and even to the part nearest the 


means of defence against the hostile force now | camp, without fear of interruption, which, | 
within sight, the Common Council of Alexandria |suppose, had been communicated by some per- 
have with reluctance been compelled, from a re-}son in the town. An enterprising midshipman 
gard to the safety of the inhabitants, to authorise |thought it would be fine fun to catry off an 
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town on horseback, and meeting no officers in 
the streets, came boldly down to the boats, and 
sized a midshipman by the collar. The fel- 
w was strong, and attempted to get him on 
his horse. The youngster, quite astonished, 
kicked and squalled most Justily ; and, after 
wing dragged a hundred yards, the American 
was obliged to drop his brother officer. This 
peration, which was like lightning, created a 
n Mconsiderable alarm: the men retreated to the 
f HM boats, and prepared their carronaces, expecting 
2 M every moment to be attacked by cavalry, and 
1 were with some difficulty prevented from firing. 
This occurrence soon found its way to the 
mayor, who came off in great alarm for the 
town. Capt. Gordon, with great good hamour, 
admitted his apology, and treated it, as it was, 
a midshipman’s spree; but recommended that 
proper precautions should be taken, as a repe- 
tition of such amusement might lead to the 
destruction of the town. 
Contrary winds delayed us at Alexandria 
BM longer than we expected. Capt. Baker, of the 
Fairy, who had been obliged to fight his way 
ip the river, confirmed the report that batteries 
were building below and a large military force 
sollected, to intercept, if possible, our descent. 
He had been fortunate, and passed the Kettle 
Bottoms without getting once on shore; and 
was sailing up the river, and had got within 
sight of Mount Vernon, when, to his surprise, 
a large portion of underwood suddenly disap- 
peared, and a severe fire of guns and musketry 
ened upon the Fairy. They were cleared 
for quarters, and returned it briskly ; the high 
bulwarks of the brig saved them from a severe 
loss, as the Americans are generally excellent 
shots. 

It now became necessary to check as much 
as possible the workmen of the enemy; and 
the Meteor bomb, a gun-boat, and a mortar- 
boat were sent down, together with the Fairy, 
to interrupt their operations ; but, notwithstand- 
ing all our exertions, they succeeded in mount- 
ing eleven guns, and building a furnace for 
heating shot. This, together with a foul 
wind, was nd welcome news for the squadron ; 
and we found it necessary, after waiting a day 
or two, to recommence the operation of warp- 
ing. ‘The Devastation grounding a few miles 
below Alexandria, obliged us to anchor above 
Fort Washington to give her protection: and 
it is lucky we did; for, taking advantage of her 
situation and the ebb-tide, an attempt was made 
with three fire-vessels, covered by five row- 
boats, to burn her. Capt. Alexander pushed 
of with his boats, and was soon followed by 
others from the squadron, who towed the fire- 
vessels astern, and chased the row-boats up to 
Alexandria. 

On thé 3d, the Etna and Erebus were sent 
to the assistance of the ships who were station- 
ed to interrupt the construction of the battery ; 
and the following day, the whole of the prizes 
and the squadron, with the exception of the 
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{icer; and with that intention dashed into the | Devastation, who was still five miles up the 


river, were assembled under Mount Vernon, 
and about four miles from the White House 
Battery as it was called. 

Another attempt was made to destroy the 
Devastation at night; and the boats, under the 


lorders of Captain Baker, were sent to her as- 


sistance. The fire-vessels were discovered in 
a creek close to her, and vigorously attacked ; 
but it was found impossible to dislodge them 
from the strong position they had taken up, 
covered by a number of soldiers in a thick 
wood, A lieutenant and eight or ten men were 
killed and wounded in this attempt; but the 
Devastation was brought down to our anchor- 
age. 

On the Sth, at noon, the wind became fair, 
and the signal was made to weigh. The Sea- 
horse and Euryalus led. A heavy but ill- 
directed fire was opened from the battery ; both 
ships anchored within musket-shot, and soon 
silenced them; but it was quite impossible to 
dislodge the pumerous body of sharp-shooters, 
who were under cover of the trees, and did 
considerable execution through the ports. The 
frigates were followed by the bombs, who dis- 
charged, in passing, their mortars loaded with 
musket-balls, and took up a position to cover 
the retreat. The Fairy took charge of the 
convoy, and passed them all without damage. 
The Americans fought under a white flag, 
bearing the words “ Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights,” and behaved remarkably well; but 
their efforts were useless. 

As the prizes passed, we slipped our cables; 
the bombs followed, and we calculated all was 
over for that day. We were mistaken. The 
Fairy and prizes were observed to anchor sud- 
denly a few miles farther down, having de- 
seried fresh batteries; and the Erebus, in en- 
deavouring to pass, grounded, and drew a sharp 
fire upon her from the defences that were con- 
structed along a high ridge of hills. We had 
just time to prepare toanchor as we got within 
range; the Seahorse went farther, and was 
obliged to move; boats were sent to the 
Erebus; and the Fairy took up a position to 
draw the fire from her; but before she was 
afloat she suffered considerably. 

From fourteen to eightecn guns were mount- 
ed in this new position, and a considerable 
interruption was expected. In the morning 
we weighed, the Seahorse leading, and the 
Euryalus bringing up the rear; and were 
agreeably surprised at being allowed to pass 
quietly. We ascertained afterwards that the 
batteries were hardly finished, and the pow- 
der and shot had been expended the night 
before. 

No further interruption took place on the 
part of the Americans, and the squadron and 
prizes repassed the Kettle Bottoms without 
grounding, with the exception of the Euryalus, 
who, though as nearly right astern of the Sea- 
horse as possible, struck upon one she missed, 








and was two days before she was disengaged, 
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having been ashore on different banks four or 
five times. 

This expedition lasted twenty-three days. 
The hammocks were only down twice; each 
ship vas ashore at least twenty times ; but no- 
thing could exceed the patience and good con- 
duct of the ships’ companies ; and, though every 
encouragement was held out by the inhabitants 
at Alexandria to induce the men to desert, 
there were only four or five out of the whole 
squadron who remained behind. The total loss 
was seven killed, thirty-five wounded. 

The first-lieutenants of both frigates, and 
two midshipmen, were promoted; and at the 
conclusion of the war, the commanders were 
all made post, and Captain Gordon was made a 
Knight-Commander of the Bath. 


— 


From the same 


DOINGS IN THE BONNY—THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Few things have, of late, excited more inter- 
est among general readers than simple narra- 
tives of sea-life,—the one here offered, however, 
is an “o'er true tale,” by an eye-witness; not 
related to feed mere curiosity, but to call the 
public attention to the insufficiency of England 
alone persecuting the slave-trade. 

On the Sth of September, 1331, his Majesty's 
brig Black Joke boarded a French Slaver, and 
learnt that there were two Spanish brigs in the 
River Bonny, in the Bight of Biafra, ready to 
receive their slaves on board,—the one, mount- 
ing eight was formerly a sixteen gun 
man-ol-war, and the other having four broad- 
side guns, and one mounted ona pivot. They 
were said to intend sailing together, in order 
to be a match for the Black Joke, which they 
suspected to be prowling near; and the latter 
vessel, confident in her oft-tried prowess (not 
only in capturing the Marinerito, but even be- 
fore she became the Dryad’s tender), longed to 
pounce on such a tempting quarry. On the 
following day she was joined by the Fair Rosa- 
mond, also tenderto H.M.S. Dryad, commanded 
by Lieutenant Huntley. To sharpen the eyes 
of the “ lookouts” at the mast-head, the officer 
rewarded the lucky fellow who first spied a 
prize, and the commodore on the station gave 
a dollar per hundred on the slaves captured. 
The Kroomen, having a very penetrating sight, 
were generally the first to give the joyful ti- 
dings; and, accordingly, at half-past eight on 
the morning of the 10th, while our two cruizers 
were at anchor, in order to preserve their sta- 
tion about twenty miles from the mouth of the 
river, one of these Kroomen, perched on the 

mast-head of the Fair Rosamond, exclaimed, 
*Sail,ho!” In a few minutes two large rakish 
brigs were distinctly made out, and, as they 
were evidently approaching, Lieutenant Hunt- 
ley, the senior officer, desired that the tenders 
should get everything ready to weigh, but not 
stir till the strangers ceased to near them. 


guns, 
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About half-past nine the enemy anchore, 
just inside the outer bar of the Bonny, upon 
which the tenders instantly weighed, and made 
all sail to get at them ; the Fair Rosamond lead. 
ing half-a-mile ahead. At one o'clock the two 
strangers were observed to be signalizing ;— 
shortly afterwards they hoisted Spanish colours, 
weighed, and stood to sea. All now on board 
the tenders were elated with the hopes of an 
action; but, when they were within three or 
four miles of them, the Spaniards bore up, in 
order to run back to the Bonny, setting their 
studding-sails in a manner, however, that would 
not have disgraced a British man-of-war; and, 
indeed, performed all their mancuvres with a 
quickness and precision that has long disappear- 
ed from their Government vesseis. 

It is necessary here to mention, that the 
mouth of the Bonny is surrounded by shoals, 
and that there are two dangerous bars to pass, 
but, when once in the river, nothmg can be 
finer; the water deepens to about ten fathoms, 
and for the first seven or eight miles the breadth 
is about four, when it receives a large tributary 
stream, which vessels, not drawing more thao 
thirteen or fourteen feet, can ascend for some 
miles. Vessels trading for palm-oil lie two 
miles below this stream. Thus, the Bonny 
ought never to be attempted without good pilots 
on board, and Mr. Huntley was aware of it; 
yet, acting with that decision and resolution 
which on almost every occasion are so essential 
in the naval officer, he bore up, and made all 
sail after the slaves; the Black Joke of course 
following her leader. The bars (thanks \¢ 
Captain Owen's excellent surveys) are passed 
in safety—the river is entered—they gain upon 
the chase—the Fair Rosamond still a quarter 
of a mile ahead of her companion, and about a 
mile and a half astern of the Spaniards :—the 
tributary stream is now reached—the slavers 
trim their sails and haul up it—the tenders 
quickly follow, when a sight of unalloyed hor- 
ror presents itself!—the Spaniards actually 
throwing their slaves overboard, shackled two 
arid two, and a great number of the small sharks, 
which infest these rivers, attacking their help- 
less victims, who thus encumbered and wound- 
ed, chietly perish ; some few, indeed, reach the 
shore, and others are landed by canoes; but the 
shrieks of the drowning, and the contest of the 
sharks for the bodies of the dead and dying, 
formed so harrowing a scene, as to be almost 
too horrid to recur to it.* 

The boats of the tenders were immediately 
sent to try to save some of the poor negroes, 
but could only pick up two with their boat- 
hooks, who were justsinking. Meanwhile, the 
largest slaver ran aground, upon which the 
Fair Rosamond, knowing that she would be 
taken care of, dashed on after the other, and 





* The master of a palm-oil ship, who was there during 
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The Capture of two Slave- Ships. 


the Black Joke coming up immediately, laid 
her on board, to prevent any more negroes be- 
ing thrown overboard. She took possession 
without any resistance, for most of the Span- 
iards, thinking that we should take vengeance 
upon them for their cruelty, jumped overboard 
of their own accord, as our men boarded, and 
several shared the same shocking fate to which 
they had consigned so many of the blacks. The 
~aptured vessel proved to be the Spanish brig 
Regulo, with two hundred and twenty slaves 
sill on board, having sailed in the morning 
with four hundred and sixty. She was pierced 
for sixteen guns, but had only eight mounted, 
with a crew of fifty-six men. 

The Fair Rosainond also quickly came up 
with her antagonist, and took possession of her 
in the same way. She proved to be the Spa- 
nish brig Rapido, of tive guns and fifty men, 
and had sailed that morning with four hundred 
and fifty slaveson board,—all of whom she had 
now got rid of: but the two who had been 
picked up, as before-mentioned, and were now 
on board the Black Joke, had fortunately for 
the slaver’s condemnation, beea embarked in 
the Rapido. When taken to Sierra Leone, 
they gave so positive and distinct an evidence, 
and, in spite of the large offers made them by 
the opposite party, adhered so strictly to the 
trath, that the Court was obliged to condemn 
their vessel as wellas the Regulo. These two 
poor lads had something so amiable and kind in 
their disposition, that those who would have 
consigned them to a watery grave must have 
been very demons. They had not been many 
hours on board of us, before they endeavoured 
to make themselves useful; thus, observing a 
couple of brooms, of their own accord they be- 
gan sweeping the deck. The sailors, who al- 
ways delight in assisting the distressed, gave 
them clothes, encouraged them in every way 
in their power, and showed considerable regret 
at theirdeparture. The quick manner in which 
they learnt our ways was extraordinary ; par- 
ticularly when it is considered that they were 
probably brought from the interior of Africa, as 
noone at the Bonny knew where they came 
from, or understood their language. Another 
little trait in their conduct testified the warmth 
of their gratitude, for soon discovering who 
commanded the vessel, they insisted on kissing 
his hand whenever he came on deck, and then 
returned smiling to their work—for they were 
never idle. 

But to return :—the assistant-surgeon, as is 
customary, examined the captured slaves in the 
Regulo, and reported that there were three 
very ill of the small-pox; adding, that if they 
were not removed, not only all the rest, but 
many of our own men would soon catch that 
fatal disease, doubly dangerous in a tropical 
climate. They were, therefore, ordered to be 
‘immediately unshackled and sent on shore ; but 
now another distressing circumstance took place, 
- sor, dreading the infection, none of the villagers 
would receive them, and about midnight they 
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crawled back to the swamps, off which the ves- 
sels were lying, and great indeed must have 
been their distress, when, in pitiable language 
not to be misunderstood, they supplicated to be 
taken on board again. This, however, could 
not be complied with, although their heart- 
rending wailings lasted all night ; in the morn- 
ing they were heard no more,—nor could we 
learn what became of them ; but death alone it 
is to be feared could put an end to their miseries. 
* All the four vessels were now aground, and 
during five days and nights we were almost 
constantly at work, getting into the fair way, 
and preparing for sea. Nearly everything had 
to be got out of one of the prizes before she 
would float, and the labour was very trying— 
sometimes under a deluge of rain, and directly 
after under a vertical burning sun; besides 
which, let it be recollected, that during the 
few hours of repose that could be allowed the 
crew, they had no comfortable bed to go to, for 
on board these tenders the only sleeping-place 
is the hard deck. It is gratifying to mention, 
that there were two English palm-oil vessels 
lying in the river, whose officers and men, with 
characteristic good feeling, gave all the assist- 
ance they could, and one of the masters being 
an excellent pilot for the place, rendered us 
most essential service. 

Two days before sailing, Lieutenants Hunt- 
ley and Ramsay* waited upon the king, who 
received them with much politeness, and made 
them partake of a repast; but, although good- 
natured, he is unfortunately addicted to drink- 
ing palm-wine, and negligent in wielding the 
sword of justice ; whence he is not esteemed by 
his subjects. One of the principal men in the 
place, who speaks a little English, said to Mr. 
Ramsay, “ He no proper king like his father,— 
he never hab cut off man’s head.” And when 
Mr. Huntley expressed to his sable majesty in 
strong language, the cruelty of the slave trade, 
and that he ought to put an end to it in bis do- 
minions, all he answered was, “ Spaniard man 
did very wrong to drown poor black man,” and 
put an end to the conference by saying, “ Make 
my compliments to my broder, King William, 
and tell him to send me ‘dash’”—the African 
word for “present,” and immediately retired. 
His subjects are, in general, a quiet, industrious 
race of people, exporting a large quantity of 
palm-oil. There is, perhaps, more trade from 
the Bonny than any river on the coast; and if, 
as is now supposed, it is the principal mouth of 
the Niger, its commerce will increase rapidly. 
Although the people have made some progress 
towards civilization, they are still very super- 
stitious and ignorant relative to religion. For- 
merly they principally worshipped two large 
live lizards, until thinking that domesticating 
one might be sufficient, they commissioned a 
large brass one from Birmingham about three 





* This is the officer who won his promotion by boarding 
the Spanish slaver Marinerito, in April, 1831; the partica- 
lars of that gallant exploit are recorded in our Journal, 
Part II, for 1832, p. 63, to which we refer the reader. 
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withold both water and provisions for a whole | 


day, and this under a hot vertical sun. In one 
instance, alflera chase of twenty hours, twenty- 
seven were found dead upon the lower deck— 
the dead shackled with the living; and the re- 
mainder were nearly all in a state of madness, 
occasioned by heat and thirst; fifty died before 
the expiration of three days, and upwards of a 
hundred in less than three weeks! Many 
more examples of the same kind could be given, 
but on so painful a subject probably these are 
sufficient. 

It may be remarked—*“ But have not these 
cruelties been increased by our interference ?” 
—Undoubtedly they have; and all our efforts 
have scarcely diminished the number of ne- 
groes exported from Africa: an assertion which 
can be easily proved. There is a market at 
Cuba and in the Brazils, to be supplied with 
slaves, requiring about thirty thousand annu- 
ally ; and, up to this time, that number has been 
supplied. No doubt the risk that is run, owing 
to our cruizers, increases the price of the blacks 
to the planters, thereby diminishing their profits, 
but it appears very doubtful, supposing the trade 
to have been free. that many more could have 
been carried over with any profit to the import- 
ers, since the fall in the price would not suffice 
to increase the demand much. How far the 
present system raises the expense of importing 
negroes, isa matter of calculation which we 
possess data sufficient to determine : the average 
of slaves captured is one in ten, which has 
raised the insurance from eight to fifteen per 
cent. ; another increase of expense arises from 
the Spaniards now employing very fast-sailing, 
well-armed vessels, with a numerous crew, to 
facilitate their escape. This again adds to the 
misery of the poor slave ; for these vessels are 
so sharp, that they afford very little accommo- 
dation in proportion to the tonnage. Again, if 
the trade were free, the price of a negro in 
Africa and at Cuba would be more equalized ; 
for that reason greater care would be taken of 
them, or the importer would be ruined. As an 
example, let it be supposed that a man fits out 
a schooner from Cuba, and sends her to Africa 
for two hundred slaves; their cost on the coast 
and his other expenses are eight thousand dol- 
lars ; his cargo would fetch twenty thousand; 








the line. Ten thousand are annually exported 
from those latitudes ; yet the vessels are all s 
much better formed and so much more roomy, 
that they have not one-fourth of the deaths that 
occur on board vessels of equal tonnage to th: 
northward. In the year 1831, about twenty 
thousand slaves were exported from the north- 
ward of the line; and in 1832, there appears, 
from all accounts, to have been considerably 
more! So that for the sake of humanity more 
efficient means should be taken to put down 
this dreadful traffic; and there are but two 
ways: either all the powers of Europe must de- 
clare’ it piracy—in which case our present 
squadron off the coast of Africa would suffice; 
or, if we are to act alone, such a number of 
fast-sailing vessels must be sent out, that the 
risk of capture may overbalance the remuner- 
ating price which the planter could afford to 
pay. Supposing the second plan to be adopted, 
another dozen of men-of-war, on that station 
would probably get the slave-trade fairly un- 
der; and then the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
no longer finding it their interest to struggle, 
might consent to declare it piracy. 

The case, we confess, is beset with serious 
difficulties; and while, on the one hand, our 
measures are chargeable with insufficiency and 
quixotism; on the other, they are obviously 
harsh and unjust. We will close this distress. 
ing statement with an extract from a letter 
written in 1808 by the late intelligent Captain 
Beaver from Antigua :— 

“ Many years have rolled over my head since 
[ first visited these regions; and I know not 
whether the manners of the people have altered, 
or my own taste has changed—perhaps both 
may have felt the influence of the interval. I 
admire the matchless tints of the scenery and 
the heavenly splendour of the climate more 
than formerly; but [ no longer relish the bois- 
terous cheer and lax hospitality which once did 
not incommode me. The chatter of the negro 
is as vociferous, and the piccaninies gambol as 
wildly as ever, while Sunday is still the happy 
day which they call theirown. But the planter 
is certainly less gay ; and he appears already to 
suffer under the interference of our legislatare. 
I apprehend the result of our measures will ul- 
timately prove of greater benefit to our ene- 
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mies than either to our own subjects or the 
saves. It seems to me but reasonable that 
those who so warmly discuss this question in 
the House of Commons should first take the 
trouble to make a trip across the water, and as- 
certain the truth; for the inquiry has hitherto 
been borne down more by sophistry than by 
fact. I would rather see the wisdom and phi- 
lanthropy of England exerted to ameliorate the 
condition of the blacks, which she can do, than 
witness her efforts at what she cannot do. | 
sbhor slavery ; but feeling that, constituted as 
mankind are, it ever has existed, and perhaps 


ever will, | cannot surrender the evidence of 


my senses to mere speculative morality. Every- 
thing | now meet with fully confirms,me in the 
opinions which I have already expressed on 
this topic, in my narrative, or ‘ African Memo- 
randa.’” 
—_ 
From the United Service Journal we copy 
the following letter addressed to Captain Scott, 
RN. 
tous for the honour of the Navy than for that 
of the British Government :— 


The writer appears to be more solici- 


Srr,—I have seen a letter written to the 
Editor of the United Service Journal, com- 
menting upon the account given in the Life of 
a Sailor of the various conflagrations during 
our operations against the Americans in the 
Chesapeake, and in no very courteous manner 
accusing the author of being ‘a foul blot’ on 
an escutcheon. ‘To answer this very uufortu- 
pate production I now resume my occupation, 
and commence with an exculpation of myself 
in regard to the character of Sir George Cock- 
burn. 

I defy you or any other man to trace in the 
Life of a Sailor one word in any way reflect- 
ing improperly upon the character of the Ad- 
wiral. I have mentioned him as a man firm 
of purpose—strong in feeling, but constrained 
to sacrifice those feelings to a sense of duty; 
and you, Sir, who have been all your life a 
follower of Sir George, know as well as my- 
self, or any other officer of the Navy, that his 
character stands sufficiently high in our esti- 
mation as scarcely to require the support of a 
pen not very much accustomed to place its 
wner’s ideas in the clearest of all possible 
lights. If I had said that Sir George was an 
werbearing, cruel man, that he laughed while 
the shores of the Potomac blazed,—if I had 
said that he was a tyrant, and that he threat- 
ened publicly to flog his first-lieutenant, or 
any other such improbable events, then you 
might have been justified in the remarks you 
have made, and would have been the best per- 
son to vindicate his character. 

Although you state that your friends drew 
your attention to the chapter in the Life of a 
Sailor, which occasioned your remarks, yet 
you have omitted to state that they approve of 
them. Allow me to correct your ‘ readings’ 
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of the Life of a Sailor. 


a little. You say, “It is a libel on the ser- 
vice: instead of the exertions of the gallant 
chief and the brave men he commanded being 
a blot on the escutcheon of the arms of Eng- 
land as long as she exists, the foul blot rests 
with the man who, after a lapse of twenty 
years, insidiously casts upon a distinguished 
Admiral and his own brother officers a heap of 
stigmas alone suited to barbarians.” 

Why, Sir, who ever did cast the insidious 
stigmas! You have conjured up a phantom, 
and then dressed it to suit your own conveni- 
ence: and I presume this phantom is one of 
the gallant spirits mentioned in the preceding 
sentence. The fault of that villanous mode 
of warfare was never attiibuted to Sir Goorge 
Cockburn ;—on the contrary, it was expressly 
stated as a species of revenge ordered to be 
acted upon in consequence of the like aggres- 
sions having been practised by the Americans 
in the Canadas. “ The disgraceful savage 
mode of warfare” (see p. 135, vol. ii.) is called 
the blot on our escutcheons as Jong as the arms 
of England may exist, and not the conduct of 
Sir George or the honourable and gallant spi- 
rits who executed the order. You have built 
a very fine “house upon the sands,” and lo! 
—of course you know the rest. 

Well, I congratulate the Americans with 
all my heart that my eyes deceived me; and I 
hope they found their houses untouched by 
their enemies. I am quite certain, from your 
statement, that we never did burn a house— 
that we never did steal the sheep, ducks, and 
geese; and I must have been dreaming when 
I thought I remembered a certain man in the 
foretop of a frigate being exchanged for a 
much better man, merely because he knew 
how to drive geese. Mind, Sir, I do not doubt 
that you carried the money-bags,—the purser 
of course held a sinecure,—and that the Ad- 
miral himself cid pay a price. As for the 
Baltimore “ last current,” the ready Gazette, 
the reference, &c. &c. | of course never say 
them; and I am very certain that most of my 
companions will subscribe to this remark, not- 
withstanding your letter which is now lying 
before me. e 
You make mountains of molehills—you 
speak of yourself and the Admiral; but the 
next time you stand as Sampson's post with 
Argus’s head, do allow your eyes to range a 
little beyond your own ship. When the Ha- 
vannah’s men landed in the Rappahannock, to 
tilch some geese left as decoy ducks, and were 
taken themselves instead, do you think they 
carried a dollar bag, or asked for the Baltimore 
Gazette? When Dr. Bolinbroke’s house was 
sacked, in real good style—(I have some of his 
books now)—-do you imagine that we ranover the 
country to pay the poor medico, or left an equi- 
valent for the plunder ?—Not a bit of it, I pro- 
mise you ;—why we put the staircase clock in 
the midshipmen’s berth, as a memento of past 
time, for it never went, and his knife and fork 
case adorned our buffett. Now pray, Su, do 
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in America, very much to the cttonishment of| considerate. The one could sit happily for 
the natives, and very little to their satisfaction! hours, on the summit of her native hills, gazing 
or remuneration. — lon the beautiful scenes of lawn and wood-lar 


As your friends directed your attention to| beneath her, and lulled by the murmur of the 
the Life of a Sailor, allow me todirect it again,| river of the valley, conjure up a world of 
not only to that Life, but to the Life of Sir Pe-| thousand dreams around her, and trace in ad- 
ter Parker; then, perhaps, your credulity will] miration the fair handy work of nature. The 


be a little aroused at the escape of the Mene-| other, yielding to every passing impulse, fear 
laus, and you will find that I have not much| less of care, and open to enpaywent, was appe- 
exaggerated eet number of ships, the distance, | rently intended to figure only in the more sunny 
or any of the circumstances. After you havej passages of e xistence, and was herself a po tent 


read that Lift, perhaps you will favour the| mistress of the spells of gaiety. Mary’s figure 
" - nd | , ~ 
public with another letter; and do continue} was tall, perfec t, and commanding, and though 


the motto, for it is most applicable, and | hope! her light blue eyes, and auburn tresses seemed 


will strike the reader as forcibly as it did my-| the very emblems of all that was tranquil, yet 

self, for that motto caused this reply. * levery fine feature was robed in inexpressible 

Believe me your very obliged, dignity, during her moments of excitement or 

The Author of the Life of a Sailor. jenthusiasm. It was impossible, on the other 

hand, to withstand the laughing glances oi 

—— Bessy’s sparkling eyes, set off as they were by 

a profusion of raven ringlets that c lustered down 

a ; net ; her dimpled cheeks, while her almost fairy form 

MARY GRAY AND BESSY BELL. was os in the finest mould of feminine love- 
“Oh! Mary Gray and Bessy Bell, liness, " 

They were twa bonnie lassies.”” Such were the two fair creatures whose 

. Scotch Ballad, |histories I am about to relate, when the one 

had reached her twentieth, and the other her 

Tuese names are perfectly familiar to the! eighteenth year; and by what link those his- 

tants of the town and neighbourhood of tories came to be united, it will be now neces- 

Om rh, n tl e co inty Ts rone, and are given! sarv to explain. 
to two low mountains, situate on either side of] ‘The reader has already, perhaps, felt surprise, 
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the splendid « sne of untjoy Forest.—| that the qualities and attractions | have ascribe: 
During a jate visit to that f the country,| to Mary should be found in a farmer’s daughter 
| made it my business to ¢ nquire } nto the origin} ina “ maiden of low degree.” My information, 
of these titles, guessing, rig , that some le-| howeve r, accounted re adily for the fact. Her 
gen of interest might be found to be connected | family, as I have hinted, had long enjoyed an 
with them. The Pesult of my investigation || ynnsual, and almost uninterrupted prosperity, 
shall now commit to writing, doubting not that)/and in consequence of sineular industry and 





the narrative its lf, epencently of any pow-| perseverance on their part-—virtues which sel- 
ers of the narrator, will be found sufficiently | dem co without their reward—were conversant 
engacing to jus fy me in the attempt. Con-| with few of the distresses that annoyed and 
cerning the date of the events I am about to agitated their less gifled neighbours. Her 
relate, [ have ascertained nothing accurat: ly, | fiathe r, though in other respects a prudent and 
further than that they were still fresh in the | moderate man, seems to have indulged in over- 


memory of some of the elders of the district, as} weeningly ambitious views for his daughter's 








r coeval with or st preceding their} welfare. Her birth had been soon followed by 
early youth. | the loss of an affectionate wife, and he appeared 
Mary Gray and Bessy Bell were two maid-j thencefo = to have centered all his warmer 
ens, whose here litary residences were placed] feelings in her, whose uncommon beauty, and 
near the foot of the respective tnx tains, W hl earlier indications of a supe riority of mi nd, ac- 
serve to 1 their names to posterity.| cor even in childhood, for all his fond par- 
Che fh t t have had the precedence in|t Thus he was often heard to boast, that 


years by two summers at the farthest; an | his Mary should be as fine a lady as the best 
while they eq each other in fascinati uns | of the m ;” and with this view he -had intrusted 
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her, when but eight years old, to the care of the 
most fashionable school-mistress of the metropo- 
lis, desiring her to take charge of her until she 
was as accomplished as unsparing expenditure 
could make her. Mary was accordingly thrown 


at once among associates al] higher than herself 


in station, and prospects in life; and, save when 
the honest farmer paid his regular half-yearly 
isit, she never even saw for a number of years, 
any that moved within her own natural sphere. 
But while her companions, as I have said, 
had the superiority in point of rank, she found 
few to rival her in innate elegance, in graces 
f person, and in thirst for improvement; and 
though it must be admitted that the arrival of 
her unfashionable relative never failed to excite 
, momentary titter among her playmates, yet 
it was speedily checked by the recollection of 
her own unassuming merit and extraordinary 
good nature, which had won, from the first, the 
affections of each individual of the little com- 
munity. 
One of these, and inferior only to Mary in 
acquirements, was the second heroine of my 
tale; and, strange to say, although as different 
in tastes as I have described them, they soon 
formed for each other a fond and faithful attach- 
ment. ‘They had been born and nursed amid 
the same scenes, and it was Mary's greatest 
delight, during her long exile from the midst 
of them, to freshen her recollections and multi- 
ply her enquiries froin her very willing and 
happier friend, who twice, at least, each year 
could draw her information from experience. 
They were the joint idols of the school, but so 
far were they, either from envying the other's 
popularity, that they would sit conversing to- 
gether in some quiet corner on the occasion of 
many a pastime, when there was the loudest 
cry for their aid and countenance of the gene- 
ral sports. Thus did each delight in the other’s 
society, the very opposition of their characters 
enhancing perhaps the charms of intimacy. 
When Mary sung a pensive melody, Bessy 
would reply to it in some merry little native 
air; when Mary's imagination was attracted 
by the sombre and melancholy, Bessy would 
discover each lighter sentiment, as if by magic, 
in their common studies. 
Years flitted by, strengthening their attach- 
ment as they passed, and Mary was at length 
delighted by a summons to attend her father 
on his last expedition homeward. Bessy was 
to remain one year longer at the academy, and 
the friends parted with mutual protestations of 
regard, and threats of almost daily correspon- 
dence, which they afterwards put into very ac- 
curate execution, tothe great pride and pleasure 
of the farmer, who was gratified by the con- 
nection and intercourse in which his daughter 
had engaged. Not so with Mr. Bell. Natu- 
rally haughty and distant, he listened with little 
satisfaction to Bessy’s account of her great in- 
timacy with one so much her inferior in rank, 
although accompanied by the most glowing and 
enthusiastic praise; and when at length the 


Their Friendship severed by the Father of Bessy. 
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period of her departure from school arrived, 
and she was to appear as his daughter in so- 
ciety, he sternly mterdicted all future inter- 
course between them. Need I tell of the sup- 
plications, of the tears that attended so cruel a 
disappointment. He was resolute in his se- 
verity, and Bessy rode over to make the terri- 
ble disclosure, and weep for the last time on the 
bosom of her devoted and disconsolate friend. 
It was, indeed, a trying scene—they parted in 
the deepest affliction. 

When poor Mary was Jeft alone, she had 
time to estimate fully the overpowering loss 
she had sustained. Even before this sad occa- 
sion, indeed immediately on her arrival from 
school, she had perceived, and almost regretted, 
the deep mistake her father had committed in 
giving her an education so completely dis} ro 
portioned to her rank—an education, which, if 
it added refinement, yet increased her wants, 
and unfitted her totake any interest in the pur- 
suits or pleasures of her natural associates and 
protectors, while the fatal barrier of her birth 
seemed irrevocably to forbid the acquisition of 
that place in a higher circle, to which she was 
both entitled by her accomplishments, and which 
she could have filled with dignity. Her rela- 
tions, indeed, had greeted her return with every 
demonstration of pride and affection, while her 
father doated on her with the most intense, nay 
painful fondness; yet, both they and he ap- 
proached her with an involuntary betrayal ofa 
consciousness of their inferiority, that, to her 
delicate sensibility almost destroyed the satis- 
faction which should naturally be afforded her 
from the kind interest of kinsfolk, and the 
warmth of a father’s love. Viewing her cir- 
cumstances, therefore, with discreet and unbi- 
assed penetration, she would have regretted, I 
say, her adventitious elevation above her fel- 
lows, had she not hitherto enjoyed a solace for 
all distresses in her “ sweet communion” with 
her beloved Bessy, and felt how deep should be 
her gratitude for being so strangely enabled to 
preserve an equality and enjoy an interchange 
of feeling and affection with so much merit and 
elegance. 

Can any wonder then that this disappoint- 
ment preyed heavily on her tender disposition ; 
that she gave herself up for a time to a deep 
and wearing melancholy, and fancied that she 
was now left almost alone in the world. It 
was during the Christmas holidays that the un- 
expected shock came upon her, which seemed 
for the moment to stun all her faculties; and 
the spring had softened into summer, ere her 
mind regained aught of its natural elasticity. 
The honest farmer felt deeply affected, and, 
unable as he was to appreciate her sentiments 
duly, still endeavoured to soothe her too visible 
sorrow with unavailing fondness. Fearful of 
giving offence, by letting him see the ineffi- 
ciency of his sympathies, she sought rather to 
retire into the solitude; and, as the season ad- 
vanced, she wandered up the mountain almost 
daily to some shady spot, and soon forgetting 
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t te study, as her f rs s darling | it cannot be denied that his first intentions were 
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Such was the person who stopped at Farmer|armed of his terrible purposes, by the gentl 
Gray’s on the morning of the 2lst r the | nature end glowing virtues of the fair bei 
plausible pretext of remedying some accidental | they were intended to assail. 
disorder of his gun. While a servant w Time rolled on, and at length he ventured 
heating water for that purpose, perhaps it was|to speak openly of love and wedlock, and met 


through some mort ing of vanity, that 
her father requested him to step in t Mary’ s 
little drawing-room. Although the farni ture 
was plain and unpretending , yet it displayed an 

air of unstudied elegance, that had the power 
for an instant to change Montgomery's delight 
into astonishment. Workboxes, a writing desk, 
music and drawing, occupied their various po- 
sitions through the apartment; a piano-forte 
lay open, while one or two feminine ornaments 
had been left in progress on the table. Books 
of Belles-lettres, instruction, and devotion, were 
arranged in spider-shelves around the walls, 
and a splendid portrait of their beautiful posses- 
sor hung over the mantel-piece. Eve ry thing 
seemed to acknowledge the governance of a 


entary feel 


with a reception, ir m both father and deugh- 
ter, as flattering as his pride could desire. He 
was the first of bis | sex whom Mary had ever 
known, and in truth he was 4 favourable speci- 
1 it woul 
farmer had not 





te 
of such a brill 
mise of happiness which enlivened the little 


been dazzled at the pros} ect 
aut t alliance, Such was the pro- 
eet at the cottage; when one noon, in the 
decline of the season, this young and interest- 


ing pair strolled on as they conversed of their 
Mountjoy Forest. 
* * * * * 


Of the details of that fatal day nothing fur- 





ther was known, than that Mary returned alone, 
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nd Jate in the evening, in a state bordering on 
-enzy, and never recovered from the shock 


ad sacrificed. Happily indeed for himself, 
er father was then absent, and for several days 
fterwards, and came home to suspect no more 
the change in his daughter's spirits, which 
| her efforts could not conceal, than a mere 
vers’ quarrel, often but the enhancement of 


ers’ h ppiness! 
Me anwhile, Montgomery appeared early the 


lowing morning at the cottage, and from |: 
at moment continually besie; ged the de or, 
ring, supplicating, even fiercely demanding | 


admitted, and invain. A tho Smorsae = 
x, addressed to Mary, he entrusted to I 
hful attendant—all, except the first, were 
mediately returned unopened. He, too, seem- 
d to have become almost a maniac ~-his dress 
nd figure were disordered, his words rash and 
lent, and his voice hoarse and broken. 
The farmer’s arrival, however, acted like a 
harm; he seemed to have awaked from a 
eam, and gained over his feel 
nd powerful a mastery, that the poor unsus- 
ecting man was confirmed in the opinion | 
ive mentioned, and pitying his distress, en- 
cared to intercec laughter. 


ux 


Ings so sucden 


; le for him with his di 
Who will not pause to pity him im the fulfil- 
nt of such a task'—Whose heart will not 
ved for the poor victim whom he solicited! 
He came back at rth, bewildered and dis- 
leased at her pertinacity, while she still re- 


le ng 





mained resolute in declining to admit Mont- 
gomery in defiance of all importunities. 

At length exhausted and despairing of suc- 

, the latter absented himself wholly fron 


the cottage, though he long continued to hover 
about at some distance, under the vain expecta- 
tion of accidentally crossing her path. ‘The 
friend at whose house he was a visiter, and to 
vhom he betrayed no desire to move, 
his originally intended limits were now more 
than trebled, could not but observe his forlorn 
and dispirited state of mind, which, indeed it 
needed but a glance at his haggard cheek and 
sunken eye, toascertain. Toodelicate to probe 
a wound which appeared so deep and irritable, 
he resorted rather to every kind of artifice and 
design, which might have the effect of rev iving 
and awakening him from the deplorable condi- 
tion into which his every faculty had fallen.— 
Among the rest, he invited company to his 
house, and courted the society of all the neigh- 
bouring gentry, to whose advances, as a stran- 
ger, he had been until now, considered unac- 
countably distant; and it was in the round of 
gaiety that ensued, that Montgomery met, for 
the first time, the former friend of his Mary, 
who seemed, as it were, the very soul and ar- 
bitress of all that was mirthful and happy. 
Worn and lethargic as he was, he could not 
help being attracted by such a brilliant display 
of charms; and his anxious friend was soon 
delighted to remark, that in her society he 
appeared to shake off much of the torpor which 





Montgomery's importunities to Mary. 


she had sustained, or regained the peace she /a 


tho ugh | 
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had so long preyed on him, as the opportunities 
of meeting her seemed to multiply with an 
Imost fatal accuracy. 

Surprising and inconsistent, with that morbid 
and painful state of feelings I have described, 
as the next passage of his history would appear, 
let no man, | would say, presume to decide on 
motives, the inner workings of a 
fellow-creature, however open his external con- 
duct to censure ordislike. For myself, I would 
fain see the sunny side of each fleeting picture, 
ind I am satisfit a, with re card to Mon itgome ry; 
wr, | that ¢ during the latter part of his intimacy with 
| Mary, he had been perfec tly honorable in his 
t-| intentio MS, whatever inysteri us fatality seemed 
|to 1ung over its issue; that his grief ard 
jmelancholy, when that intimacy was broken 
{of i. were equally unaflected; and that it was 
™ 
I. 
lh 
| 


the hidden 





' 
auave 


not a ng to heartless indifference, but to natu- 

al fickleness and instability, and to the ardent 
spirits and warm constitution of his youth, that 
le soon was seen to be inspired with equal de- 
votion to another, and as » hie an object. 

As for Be ssyy she too had recovered from the 
shock jier friendship had sustained although the 
| atts r feeling remained still undiminished; and 
we have already noticed the number and power 
of the fascinations which now newly beset her. 





In a word, Montgomery was forme sd to be the 
bane of two gentle creatures, with respect to 
whom, whether we look to their personal 


charms, their intellectual] attractions, the inno- 
jcence in which he four d them, or their unal- 
lterable attachment to each other; it would be 
difficult to decide wh ild be th e object of 





the greater interest and ac imirati on. 
Yet is it not after all, nearly incredible, when 
| F . “9 
we recur to the circumstances of this little tale 
fe m the commencement, that in the course of 
| fi ur months fr n the hour when he parted with 
Mary, her inal ction was now almost eflaced, 


it least from the seat of h 


.* 

f t is deeper emotions, 
hk ind he found hinself day after day engaged in 
i 


attentions as assiduous to another, as he had so 
ately practised with unwearied zeal toward 
her? Nor was Be ssy lor g insensil le to his ad- 
dresses, and, though her playful and innocent 
coquetry left him fora considerable period in 
doubt as to the state of her fee towards 
him; yet, this very coquetry seemed destined 
by produce a result fatal to herself, as it roused 
lhim the more effectually from the languor 
which had oppressed him, awoke in him an in- 
terest and excitement, and elicited numberless 
fascinations which might have remained unno- 
ticed had her manners been more distant and 
formal on the one hand, or had she seemed on 
the other, more easy and open to conquest. As 
it was, each soon received a sensible impres- 
sion from the other’s attractions, and looked for- 
ward with delight from day to day to the re- 
newal of their intercourse. Montgomery, with 
his usual tact, won the good will even of the 
cold Mr. Bell, and began to be looked upon as 
a constant visiter at his house. His daughter 
was seldom absent, and, as before, with her 


lings 
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early friend, their recreations and pursuits be-}of extreme regret at his early intended ab- 
came the same, and as he walked or rode by | sence. 
her side, with admirable versatility of talenthe| The ladies had long retired, and Montgome- 
accommodated his thoughts and feelings to/ry had fortified himself with deep and long 
her's, and was now as light and gay in his to-| potations, ere he found it possible to gain even 
pics of conversation with Bessy, ashe had been|an artificial excitement. Under such influ. 
grave and speculative with Mary. ence, he at length appeared in the drawing 
At length, a lawsuit in which he was en-| room, and hastening again to Bessy’s side, ly 
gaged, demanded his presence in England | lavished on her to an extravagant excess, al! 
within the course of a few days, and he deter-|the flattery and compliment of which he was 
mined, though with considerable compunction, |so finished a master. He led her to the piar 
to sound Miss Bell's feelings, and, should he | forte, hung over her chair, mingled his manly 
find them propitious, to make an immediate | voice with her own sweet thrilling notes, and 
declaration of his own. This important step,|during each pause, whispered in her ear his 
he reserved for his last day in the country, and | fixed and unalterable devotion. 











on the morning previous engaged to accom-| They were, after some time, induced by the 
pany the fair object of his now undivided pas-|delighted audience, to attempt a celebrated 
sion in her usual ride. duet, the most difficult they had yet perform. 
For the first time, and he now remarked it}ed, and peculiarly expressive of tender and 
with deep uneasiness, she led the way toward | impassioned sentunents. It was in the midst 
farmer Gray’s cottage. Of her former intimacy |of this, and when Montgomery was taking his 
with his daughter, Montgomery, by some|part with exquisite taste and masterly skill, 
strange chance, had never heard. Each of|that a servant slipped into his hand a not 
them perhaps, had thought of it as a painful} which had been just delivered to him. He 
subject, and one, too sacred, it might be, to be| held it with the air of one totally abstracted in 
intruded on a stranger’s attention. But the/|his occupation until it was Bessy’s turn to re- 
reaction of restrained feeling is often more |spond, as she did with power equal to hisown; 
lively than its original force, and on this oc-|then he ventured to snatch one hasty glance 
casion as the pretty farm-house at the foot of|at its superscription. It seemed to contain a 
the mountain came suddenly in view. Bessy | deadly spell—his very reason appeared to fail 
was as instantaneously overcome, and bursting | him—he staggered to the door, to the astonish- 
into tears, “There,” she exclaimed, “even|ment of all present, and seizing his hat, and 
there lives one who is dearest to me on|seeming to fly from their attentions, rushed 
earth!” with the speed of madness to the stable yard, 
What! Mary ! stammered Montgomery, and,| mounted his saddled horse and galloped furi- 
but that his companion was herself so touched | ously away. 
at that bitter moment, his guilty confusion could} Can it be doubted from whom that com- 
never have passed unobserved. Little did|munication came! The beautiful characters 
either imagine that the pitiable subject of the | were but too well known to him, and the words, 
thoughts of each, was at that same instant| which he himself read not till the next dawn, 
gazing from a shrubbery on the road side, who, | were the following: “Unhappy man! as thou 
after a long wild stare, reeled and fell to the| wouldest yet hope for mercy for all thy accu- 





ground! mulated guilt, ensnare not by thy wiles, an- 
They had paused for some time involuntari-| other victim in addition to the lost Mary.” 
ly, Bessy yielding to pathetic and sad remem-} Often after that night, did Montgomery 


brances, while Montgomery's heart was nearly | curse the perfections of the animal which carri- 
rent asunder by a thousand maddening and/|ed him, that he dashed him not to atoms on the 
conflicting emotions; at length they, each as|rough roads which he passed. On,on he rode, 
involuntarily, turned their horses’ heads and|pushing him at the height of his speed, nor 
pursued their way homeward in melancholy | pulled a rein till he arrived at the Gray's cot- 
and ill-omened silence. He was engaged for|tage. It was already an hour past midnight, 
the same evening to meet a large party at Mr. | when he paused scarce knowing where he was, 
Bell’s, and it was not until they sat together/and having come so far without fixed purpose 
at dinner that almost a syllable was inter-|or intent. All around was calm and quiet, in 
changed between them; even then it cost an|/awful contrast to the tumult that raged within 
effort on both sides. The company observed|him. The farmer and his household had long 
it and rallied each on their depression, and | retired to rest; yet there was one sleepless be- 
Bessy was ere long, again the centre and at-|ing within that heard the horse and guessed at 
traction of all cheerfulness. Montgomery still] its rider. It was a moment of fearful excite- 
maintained a gloomy taciturnity, for which the | ment, and having almost mechanically led the 
frightful convulsions of his mind that morning|reeking animal to a stall, he struck his hand 
but too truly accounted. Bessy herself, was|against his forehead, and endeavoured to re- 
surprised, when it no longer seemed to origi-| gain the composure which he appeared to have 
nate in compliment to her own feelings; but| utterly lost. That he soon found was, at the 
still following the bent of a fond woman's cre-| moment, hopeless; and fearful of himself, fran- 
dulity, she gave it the flattering interpretation | tic and distracted as he was, he determined to 
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Farmer Gray an 


await the morning ere he sought admission at] 
the cottage. He wandered round the environs 
of the farm, and as each familiar spot recurred 
to his eye beneath the clear moonlight, which 
he had trod so often with the lost, the loving 
Mary, he imprecated the deepest curses upon 
his own devoted head. At length the mght 
clouded, as if in unison with his thoughts, the- 
moon disappeared from the heavens, the storm 

pace, the rain descended thick, drifting, 
id violent. Involuntarily he bared his head 
and bosom to its assaults, and felt, for the mo- 
ment, the first relief from frenzy. But in its 
place came reason, once more calm and cool, | 
and he felt he had but awakened to a clearer} 
sense of his misery. The lightning began to} 
flash, and as its transitory brightness aided the| 
grey glimmering of morning, he traced the 
expressions of the almost forgotten note. | 
Deadly sickness came over him—a spasmodic | 
shudder—a gravelike chill—and, staggering to 
a stable door, he sunk senseless beneath his! 
steed upon the straw, 

The farmer was, as usual, the first astir, and 
on going out was surprised to see that door but 
half-closed. He entered hastily, and was hor- 
ror-smitten at the spectacle within. There 
lay Montgomery, as if in the grasp of a crue 
and violent death, his throat and breast still 
bare, his face distorted, his hands clenched, 
and his hair damp and dishevelled. On closer 
examination, the farmer was rejoiced to dis- 
cover that life yet remained : and being some- 
what skilled in surgery, a power which his 
retired situation often called into practice—he 
bore his patient to the cottage, and having bled 
him freely, used every means to recal the 
existence which seemed so fast ebbing. Nor 
were they long without effect; and whilst he 
bent over him, anxiously watching their pro- 
gress, and having administered a gentle opiate, 
laid him in his own bed, and sat him down by 
the side, he gave up his mind to innumerable 
conjectures upon the cause which might have 
reduced Montgomery to such a fearful situa-| 
tion. 

His horse might have taken fright, and fled 
to a haunt once so familiar. He might have 
been attacked by ruftians, with whom the forest 
was said occasionally to abound, and fled for 
protection to his house, whilst the violence of 
their assaults, or the exhaustion of fatigue, 
would account for his having been found in- 
sensible. ‘These, and a thousand such acci- 
dents, his imagination speedily suggested ; but 
they were soon discarded successively, and as 
it were by instinct, his fears settled finally on 
the truth—that all he saw was connected, 
though he guessed not how, with the interests 
of his beloved daughter. 

Instantly he sought her chamber.—She 
heard with little surprise, that Montgomery 
was in the house; but was deeply shocked to 
learn his pitiable condition. She accompanied 
her father to his bedside, and along with him 
watched over the wretched being it contained, 
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d Montgomery. 


with a deep intensity of emotion, until a long 
drawn sigh and violent contortion at length 
betokened his reviving sense, and then, in 
bitterness and misery, she glided back to her 
own apartment. The farmer, in the mean 
time, had resumed his painful reverie. .Dur- 
ing the last three months he had laboured un- 
der continual anxiety and doubt, concerning 
the lovers’ unaccountable separation, and had 
latterly yielded to dark suspicions as to the 
purity of Montgomery’s intentions, whose un- 
worthiness he believed his daughter might 
have earlier detected and acted accordingly. 
Even his present compassion could not prevent 
their growing form; and it is not then to be 
wondered at, that when at length the patient 
pened his eves, and rolled them wildly round 
ere he could recollect and account for his pre- 
sent situation, which he finally testified by 
grasping convulsively the hand of his kind 
physician, that the latter replied to his wistful 
look, by saying abruptly, 

“Mr. Montgomery, I am a plain spoken 
man, and you must not be offended by my ask- 
ing, what brought you here, or rather, was it 
to marry my daughter that you came !” 

“ Marry her!” exclaimed the unhappy young 
man—“ Marry, did you say!—yes, yes!—it 
was to marry her—and oh ! if you have a heart, 
but prevail on her this hour—to-morrow—or 
the next day—or when and where she 


pleases !” 


The farmer was at once disarmed of every 
angry feeling, and all again was the tenderest 
and most attentive kindness. Finally, he un- 
dertook to gain for him an interview with his 
daughter, and left him for that purpese ; while 
Montgome ry, whose powerful constitution had 
already rallied considerably, made the neces- 
sary preparations in case his request should be 
granted. 

And, after a long interval, it was so. 
Wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement, 
he received and obeyed the summons—and 
they met. But alas! how changed was the 
fair creature before him, from the bright young 
being he had once known and loved, m the 
beauty of opening womanhood, in the charms 
of happy innocence, in the spring-day of health 
and hope, almost a stranger to care, and pos- 
sessing within herself a world of fascination, 
and of peace. Now, that cheek was lighted 
up as brilliantly as ever—but it was with a 
heetic flush; that eye Was as bright—but with 
the glaze of disease; that brow was as emi- 
nently fair—but with the wan pallor of death. 

" * a * 

What passed during that sad interview 
never transpired toany. His voice had been 
elevated in the various tones of supplication, of 
passion, and of anguish; even his bitter sobs 
were heard distinctly through the cottage. 
She had always spol en in the lowest accents 
of calm resolution and collected dignity. At 
length there was a long pause—there was one 
heart-breaking groan—the door opened, and 
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Montgomery rushed to the stable, and, having 
thrown himself on his horse, and galloped furi- 
ously to Omagh, called wildly for a post-chaise, 
and took the road to Dublin. There were no 
tidings of him afterward far many a week, save 
a hasty note to his friend, apologising for his 
abrupt departure. 

It were idle to detail the innumerable con- 
jectures and rumours in the neighbourhood 
concerning his strange conduct the preceding 
evening, and his sudden and mysterious dis- 
appearance. Idler far were the hope of de- 
scribing the woeful feelings of the terrified, 
the forsaken Bessy. She had just learnt what 
it was to love, and be beloved, when the cup 
of happiness was dashed from her lips ; she had 
just felt the full brightness of the vision, when 
it vanished from her straining gaze. 

* * . * 

It was in the noon of the 20th August, one 
year from the day on which he had first seen 
Mary, and during that short year what misery 
had he not wrought for himself and others! 
that Frederick Montgomery arrived in Omagh, 
having ridden by easy stages from the metro- 

lis. He was much and visibly changed. 
lis face had lost its former sweet expression, 
his cheek was pale, his lip colourless, his eye 
was wilder than before, and his brow wore the 
ravages of illness, and the traces alike of har- 
rowing affliction and deep despair. What had 
brought him thither he dared not to ask him- 
self. Could it be to look once more on the 
waste, the ruin he had made ? 

He partook of some refreshment, and pre- 
pared to resume his lonely way. As he await- 
ed the appearance of his horse, the church-bell 
threw sullenly on the air its awful lament of 
death. He listened calmly for a moment, then 
burying his face in his hands, yielded himself 
up to the succession of bitter emotions that 
those sounds inspired ; and the groom had sum- 
moned him thrice ere he started from his sad 
reverie. He mounted, rode slowly up the 
street, and saw the mournful paraphernalia of 
mortality enter the church-yard as he was 
about to pass. Under an involuntary impulse 
he paused, and moved after the sorrowful 
crowd toward the gate. He thought he heard 
some whispers of his name in the procession, 
but was too deeply abstracted to listen with 
much attention. 

At length he reached the gate—there was, 
immediately within, a newly dug grave, and 
the coffin was being lowered from the hearse. 
As he gazed almost unconsciously around— 
suddenly, like the lightning’s flash—he caught 
the chief mourner’s eye—that chief mourner 
was farmer Gray, and in that glance what was 
there not conveyed! It seemed to pierce him 
to the heart, and turning round instantaneous- 
ly, he fled with the mad speed of the criminal, 
down the precipitate hill, and whither !—and 
wherefore ? 


* * = * 


Mary Gray and Bessy Bell. 


a little arbour which Montgomery’s hands and 
her own had raised in happier days, and she 
looked on the last beams of the setting sun, and 
thought how the wit and merriment of which 
she was then the mistress were now as faint 
and evanescent as the expiring glories on 
which she gazed. Then her ideas, as they 
wandered in a pensive strain, reverted to her 
happy school-days, to her beloved companior 
in them all. Oh! if she had known that the 
| faithful, the well-remembered, the once love); 
being, was at that very moment being con. 
signed as dust to dust. 

Suddenly there was a step—there was a 
voice, and in another instant she was folded in 
the arms of Montgomery! It was a long—an 
impassioned, as it had been an involuntary 
caress, At length it was over, and tears, while 
they relieved her, prevented her for a while 
from observing the ghastly, the frantic expres. 
sion of him who still wildly gazed upon her, 
But it could not be longer unnoticed, and 
terrified and horror-struck—* What means 
that look?” she exclaimed. “Oh, dearest 
Frederick, you have never yet recovered from 
the shock of that awful night,” and she burst 
into a new passion of tears. 

“In truth,” he replied slowly, and gasping 
for breath, “in truth it was a fearful shock ; 
and the next day” he paused, and added con- 
vulsively—* the next day I was to have asked 
you to marry me. Oh, Bessy! dearest, best- 





s] 





beloved, would you have been the wife of 
the —— 

“ Murderer” he would have added, but he 
sunk powerless on the ground. 

After a considerable interval he revived. A 
servant was chafling his temples. Bessy stood 
near, intensely occupied with a paper she held, 
while her eye glanced from line to line with 
wild rapidity. It was the manuscript from 
which some of the leading facts I have related 
were originally extracted, and as Montgomery 
started up, and caught the reader’s eye, she 
would have fallen had he not folded her in his 
arms. He laid her tenderly on the ground— 
staggered a few yards from the spot—there 
was the report of a pistol—and all was over. 
—She recovered but too speedily to hear that 
deadly sound. She rushed to the fatal spot, 
and threw herself on the bleeding and mangled 
corpse. At length she was torn away, borne 
to the house, and laid in her bed under the 
rage of a delirious fever. Long was her exist- 
ence hopeless. But joy was in every counte- 
nance, when after nineteen days there was a 
plain and evident improvement. Then came 
a tew lucid intervals, during which who would 
not have wept with her! And then a relapse. 
And after two months she rose from that bed 
an unconscious idiot. 

It were impossible to describe the emotions 
with which I listened to this deeply pathetic 
tale. Two mountains, as I have said, serve to 
keep up its recollection amidst the scenes of 





That terrible evening, Bessy was sitting in 


its sad occurrences; and the weatherwise of 
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the neighbourhood have been often heard to 
remark, that any menaces from the object of 
heir study, are still earliest indicated by the 
gloom that gathers around Mary Gray; while 
in the darkest hours of the showery season, of 
spring or autumn, if any spot around would 
seem to indicate a brighter prospect, it is ever 
the green and sunny summit of Bessy Bell. 


From the same. 
WRITERS ON IRISH CHARACTER.* 


Tue subject of Irish wit, to use the words of 
one of its happiest illustrators, is one “ which 
dilates the heart of every true Briton, which 
relaxes his muscles, however rigid, to a smile; 
which opens his lips, however closed, to con- 
versation ; which ‘ frets another's spleen to cure 
our own,’ and makes even the angelic part of 
creation laugh themselves mortal ;’ and yet, we 
know not any species of composition in which 
a greater number of writers have failed, than 
in that of delineating the Irish character. It 
has proved the Acroceraunian promontory to 
many a daring humourist, who has made ship- 
wreck of his fame in his attempts to double it; 
and the number of adventurers in this species 
of writing has been proportionally great, as 
there is no people whose peculiarities are more 
entertaining, or whose humour, though fre- 
quently delicate and refined, yet is often of that 
broad and intelligible cast, which pleases the 
polished and the witty, and at the same time, 
“shakes with loud Jaugh the rude and dull.” 
Yet the numerous failures in this extensive 
field may be easily traced to the erroneous es- 
timate, which writers are apt to form of the 
distinguishing characteristics of districts or pro- 
vinces; they seem to imagine, that the sole 
distinctions of these portions of mankind arise 
from the pronunciation of particular words, or 
the use of certain idiomatic expressions, and 
they suppose, that this may be easily marked 
by the mode of spelling or transforming the 
English language—the Scotch or Welshman 
is thought to be sufficiently distinguished, the 
former, if his conversation be embellished with 
“hout awa mon,” “deil tak me,” or “dinna 
fash your thumb ;” and the latter, if he make 
such a transposition of letters as shall cause 
his language to appear ridiculous and enrich 
his conversation by quotations from his genea- 
logical tree, tracing his pedigree through the 
Ap-Jones or Ap-Shenkins, to some period be- 
fore the deluge; but such are not adequate 
marks of the varieties of our countrymen, nor 
are provincial barbarisms the only modes of de- 
signating the differences between one province 
and another; there are characteristics which 
are no less marked, and far more conclusive ; 
it is the moulding of the thoughts, the spirit, 
not the letter of the conversation, which dis- 
tinguishes districts and marks the peculiarities 





* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry—Second Se- 
ries, 3 vols , Wakeman, Dublin, 1833. 
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of different clans. Yet though this be true, 
how seldom has it been observed in the attempts 
to delineate Irish character, in which the dif- 
ference is more strikingly marked and the out- 
line more distinctly traced, than in any other 
race of people. The generality of writers sup- 
pose that an Irishman is adequately represent- 
ed, if he be named Pat, it his conversation be 
overloaded with those figures of speech com- 
monly called Irish Bulls, and enriched by the 
Doric embellishments, “arrah my jewel, by my 
shoul and St. Patrick, or ‘ by the holy poker.’” 


| Such is the Irishman, as represented by Eng- 


lish writers, and we do really aver, that it 
would be as true to nature, if Paddy was figured 
with a long tail and pair of wings. 

We grant that an Englishman may suppose 
such to be an Irishman, and we consequently 
doubt not that Colman’s stupid jokes are highly 
esteemed in England, when he has, gipsey-like, 
disguised them with a “ purpureus pannus,” 
from Paddy's coat of many colours: his Irish 
bulls are merely the blunders of stupidity, un- 
like that of the young student who, when ask- 
ed of his progress, said, “I shall soon be quali- 
fied to practice as a physician, for I can already 
cure a child ;” they contain no point, no hu- 
mour, and are mere commonplace blunders. 
When he has attempted to be witty, im his 
Irish characters, without the assistance of Eng- 
lish blunders, he has completely failed, and 
yet his success has not been the less in Eng- 
land; for Englishmen cannot appreciate, in 
consequence of not understanding, true Irish 
humour, which depends more on the drollery 
of a turn in the expression, the readiness of the 
repartee, or the mistake as much designed as 
accidental, which constitutes the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the wit of our countrymen. Yet 
we forgive him, for if not witty himself, he has 
been the cause of wit in others, and the parody 
in the “ Rejected Addresses” has almost for 
this reason made us excuse the dullness of its 
archetype.* And yet the Irish bull is not a 
“beast” of peculiarly Irish origin, as Miss 
Edgeworth has shewn in her admirable essay, 
nor are our countrymen to be distinguished by 
its exclusive use. John Bull has had himself 
a numerous progeny, but like the elder branches 
of most families, they are pardoned, while their 
Irish cousins are obliged to be the scape-goats 
(or rather calves,) and bear the sins and conse- 
quent flagellation, of their more fortunate rela- 
tives. What we have said above of the “ Pic 
Nic poet” applies equally to all his country- 
men, from the causes we have stated, and we 
do assert that no English writer has pourtrayed, 
or can pourtray Irish character; they have 
tried it frequently, and their repeated failures 
sould have been a sufficient warning to them 
to abstain from the trial : it is toa fellow-coun- 
try woman we owe the first truly Irish sketches 
--to the pen of Miss Edgeworth may be attri- 





* Vid Drury Lane Hustings, a new halfpenny ballad. 
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buted the first successful pourtraiture of our 
nation’s peculiarities; but it is only its harm- 
less wit or amiable foibles she has attempted 
to represent ; she describes her countrymen as 
seen only under circumsfances calculated to 
develope the good points in their characters; 
and though the outlines of the picture are most 
true to nature, yet by omitting the dark shad- 
ing, she has left it imperfect, and resigned to 
others the task of putting in the gloomy back 
ground, which though sombre in itself, yet 


Writers on Irish Character. 


opportunities have been peculiarly favourable, 
and afforded him facilities for observing the va. 
rious features of character in the most truly 
Irish portion of the country, and he has been 
successful in representing his fellow-country. 
men in all the circumstances best adapted for 
developing their peculiarities either as the un- 
wary dupes of a powerful superstition, or the 
thoughtless associates of the midnight lawgiver; 








in this he has effected what Miss Edgeworth 
omitted, her object was, without perverting 


serves to throw out the brighter tints in the|truth, to put forward all the amiable and ex. 
yicture, and make it more faithful and correct.|cellent points in the Irish character, but Mr. 
fn the same way the author of Hyacinth O’Gara|Carleton has not only faithfully represented 
and Honor Delany, has mest correctly repre-|them under the most favourable aspects, but 
sente:| the manners of our countrymen; the also shewn to us what they have become from 
former of these is in its way perfect; without|oppression, from habits of insubordination, un- 
any of the broad and extravagant humour, ge-| checked, if not encouraged, and from their be- 
nerally considered essential to the perfection |ing so often obliged to become the submissive 


of an Irish sketch, he has by delicate strokes of 
wit, by allusions to particular habits, only to be 
recognised by one intimate with his private 
life, succeeded in placing before the mind's 
eye the humble Irish Cottager telling his sim- 
ple story, like “ Thady in Castle Rackrent out 
of face,” without having recourse to the usual 
straining at vulgar wit, but with the true in- 
bred humour which so strikingly characterizes 
the lower orders of Ireland. 

The style of each of these writers is alto- 
gether different from that of Mr. Lover, to 
whose sketches we give the greatest praise, as 
he has succeeded in the more hacknied and con- 
sequently the more difficult task of sketching 
the broad intelligible humour of our country, 
and succeeded, without having recourse to 
coarse vulgarity or worn out provincialisms, 
which constitute the only title of the generality 
of Irish sketches—his object has been to draw 
caricatures, and though in his sketch the fea- 
tures be more prominent, or the outline more 
strongly marked, yet he has succeeded in pre- 
serving enough of the likeness to enable us at 
once to identity the original. 

We must pass over many other successful 
writers on this subject, and proceed to a con- 
sideration of the book, which forms the subject 
of this article, and to the author of which we 
would wish to introduce our readers, if they 
have not the pieasure of being previously ac- 
quainted with him, through the medium of the 
first series of Traits and Stories. 

Mr. Carleton combines in himself all the 
requisites for this species of writing, he has 
lived in the country, the. manners of whose 
people he undertakes to describe, until he has 
completely identified himself with their feel- 
ings and language; a close observer, of keen 
and discriminating judgment, he has most hap- 
pily seized on the peculiarities, and given per- 
sonality tothe genius of the people he describes, 
his stories are intensely Irish, and combine all 
the excellencies of the best writers on Irish 
character—he has not sought to give a general 
sketch of a whole nation, but has pourtraved 
the characters of a particular province. His 





engines of deep-laid conspiracy. In represent- 
ing them under the last of these characters, he 
has been most successful, he seems to have felt 
with them, and for them; and to have entered 
as fully into their feelings, as it was possible a 
1 mere spectator could do. Yet 1n this portion 
of his task he has still shewn himself zealous 
for his country’s honor, and without comproinis- 
ing truth, extenuated their crimes, by shewing 
that they are the results of feelings wrought to 
the perpetration of crime by the priest ordema- 
gogue, or of ignorance worked on by the undu 
influence of both, to seek for vengeance on 
those whom they suppose to be their enemies, 
or the opponents of their own legislation. In 
fact no one can read his books without being 
satisfied that the great want in Ireland is edu- 
cation, and so much proselytism as will render 
its people more independent of superstition and 
political prejudice, to which all their errors may 
ultimately be traced. 

The first story in this series may seem partly 
to contradict what is here laid down, respect- 
ing the primary causes of the misdemeanours 
of the misguided peasantry, but it must be re- 
collected that of the two principal actors, al- 
though they are not both under similar influ- 
ence, yet the one is the passive instrument of 
his religious advisers, and the other has been 
in the first instance the dupe of a whiteboy 
party, of whose proceedings the priest 1s cogni- 
zant. We would gladly give an analysis of 
this story, but we prefer referring our readers 
to the book itself rather than mar their pleasure 
by an unsatisfactory abstract. We will, how- 
ever, make one quotation, from the similarity 
between it and the scene in the “ Fair Maid of 
Perth,” where a supposed murderer is obliged 
to undergo the ordeal of touching the body of 
his suspected victim ;* and we do this, not for 
the purpose of invidious comparison, but to shew 





* (hur readers will at once recognise the bier-right, to 
which allusion is made in the Death-song, 

When the form thou shalt espy, 

That darkened on thy closing eye, 

When the footsteps thou shalt hear 

That thrilled upon thy dying ear. 
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where an appeal to this ordeal has been had 
recourse to. 
merely ouserving that Frank M‘Kenna is the 
individual suspected of having murdered Reil- 
laghan, 


Expedients to force the Confession of Murder. 
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the power of our author, even when matched | tating, and even the energy necessary to stand, 
against the Corypheus of romantic fiction ; no| seemed to be the result of an effort. 

accusation of plagiarism can be brought against} 
Mr. Carleton, as we know of cases in Ireland, | large crucifix which was attached to his beads, 
|“that the eye of God is upon you. 
We will preface our quotation by | committed the murder, thrimble; if not, Frank, 


| 
| 


“Remember,” said Darby, pulling out the 
If you've 
you've little to fear in touchin’ the corpse.” 


Frank had not yet uttered a word; but lean- 
ing on the gun, he looked wi'dly round him, 


“Now, neighbours,” said Darby, “ hould | cast hts eyes up to the stormy sky, then turned 


your tongues, “ull L ask Frank M‘Kennaa ques- 
tion or two. Frank M‘*Kenna, as you hope to 
meet God at judgment, did you take his life 
that’s lying a corpse before us !” 

“I did not,” replied M‘Kenna; “ I could clear 
myself on all the books of Europe, that he met 
his death as I tould yees; an’ more than that,” 
he added, dropping upen his knees, and unco- 
vering his head, * may J die without priest or 
prayer—without help, hope, or happiness, 
UPON THE SPOT WHERE HE'S NOW STRETCHED, 
if I murdered or shot him.” 

“| say amin to that,” replied Darby, “ ovis 
doxis glurioxis !—so far that’s right, if the 
blood of him’s not on you. But there’s one 
thing more to be done: will you walk over 
undher the eye of God, AN’ TOUCH THE CORPSE. 
Hould back neighbours, an’ let him come 
over alone: I an’ Owen Reillaghan will stand 
here wid the lights to see if the corpse bleeds.” 

“Give me a light,” said M‘Kenna’s father, 
“my son must get fair play, any way: I must 
be a witness myself to it, an’ will too.” 

“ It’s but rasonable,” said Owen Reillaghan; 
“come over beside Darby and myself; I'm 
willin’ that your son should stand or fall by 
what will happea.” 

Frank's father with a taper in his hand, im- 
mediately went, with a pale face and trembling 
steps, to the place appointed for him beside the 
corpse, Where he took his stand. 

When young M‘Kenna heard Darby’s last 
question, he seemed as if seized by an inward 
spasm; the start which he gave, and his gasp- 
ings for breath were visible to all present. Had 
he seen the spirit of the murdered man before 
him, his horror could not have been greater, 
for this ceremony had been considered a most 
decided test in cases of suspicion of murder— 
an ordeal, indeed, to which few murderers 
wished to submit themselves. In addition to 
this we may observe, that Darby's knowledge 
of the young man’s character was correct: 
with all his crimes he was weak-minded and 
superstitious. He stood silent for some time 
after the ordeal had been proposed to him; his 
hair became literally erect, with the dread of 
this formidable scrutiny; his cheeks turned 
white, and the cold perspiration flowed from 
him ia large drops. All his strength appeared 
to have departed from him; he stood as if hesi- 





Then strange sympathies shall wake, 

The flesh shall thrill, the nerves shall shake, 
The wounds renew their clottered flood, 
And every drop cry, blood for blood. 
Museum.—Vol. XXIII. 


them with a dead glare upon the cross and the 
“crucifix. 

* Do you confess the murdher,” said Darby. 

“* Murdher,” rejoined Frank; “no; I confess 
no murdher: you villain do you want to make 
me guilty '—do you want to make me guilty, 
you deep villain !” 

It seemed as if the current of his thoughts 
and feelings had taken a new direction, though 
it is probable that the excitement, which ap- 
peared to be rising within him, was only the 
courage of fear. 

“ You all wish to find me guilty,” he added; 
“but I'll shew yees that I'm not guilty.” 

He immediately walked towards the corpse, 
and stooping down, touched the body with one 
hand, holding the gun in the other. The inte- 
rest of the moment was intense, and all eyes 
were strained towards the spot. Behind the 
corpse, at each shoulder—for the bh dy lay 
against a small snow-wreath in a recumbent 
posture—stood the father of the deceased, and 
the tather of the accused, each wound by feel- 
ings of a directly opposite character, to a pitch 
of dreadful excitement. Over them, in his fan- 
tastic dress and white beard, stood the tall men- 
dicant, who held up his crucifix to Frank, with 
an awful menace upon his strongly-marked 
countenance. At a little distance to the left 
of the body, stood the other men who were as- 
sembled, having their torches held aloft in their 
hands, and their forms bent towards the corpse, 
their faces indicating expectation, dread, and 
horror. The female relatives of the deceased 
stood nearest his remains, their torches extend- 
ed in the same direction, their visages exhibit- 
ing the passions of despair and grief in their 
wildest characters, but as if arrested by some 
supernatural object immediately before their 
eyes, that produced a m@w e id more awful feel- 
ing than grief.—When the body was touched, 
Frank stood as if himself bound by a spell to 
the spot. At length he turned his eyes to the 
mendicant, who stood silent and motionless, 
with the crucifix extended in hishand. “ Are 
you satisfied now ?” said he. 

“That's wanst,” said the pilgrim: “ you’re 
to touch it three times.” 

Frank hesitated a moment, but immediately 
stooped again, and touched it twice in succes- 
sion: but it remained still unchanged as before, 
His father broke the silence by a fervent ejacu- 
lation of thanksgiving to God, for tle vindica- 
tion of his son's character which he had just 
witnessed. 

«“ Now !” exclaimed M‘Kenra, in a loud ex- 
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ulting tone, “ you all see that I did not murdher 
him !” 

“You pip,” said a voice which was 
ately recognized as the voice of the deceased. 


* * * ‘ * * 


2° 
lmmeci- 


We wish we were able to extract the de- 
scription of a snow storm in the mountains from 
this story, wh ch for accuracy of conception 
and vigor of description is unequalled by any 
thing we recollect to have read; but we must 
hasten on, and passing over the “ Donagh” and 
“ Pig Driver,” proceed to the two concluding 
sketches in this volume, which are so connect- 
ed together, that the “Geography of an Irish 
oath” may be considered merely as an illustra- 
tion of the preceding “ Escay on Swearing,” in 
which is given a comple te expose of the talent 
of an Irishman for oath-taking, especially the 
department in which he is unrivalled and un- 
approachable, namely, in swearing an alibi. 
Our author in this essay contrasts the English, 
Scotch, and Irish systems of swearing, and of 
course establishes a triumphant case for Pad- 
dy, proving his superiority in that polite accom- 
plishment; “ in fact he is an improvisatore in 
oath-taking, with this difference, that his ex- 
tempore oaths possess all the ease and correct- 
ness of labor and design.” We regret that 
our limits prevent our giving the whole of the 
“ Geography of an Irish Oath,” which may be 
considered as a supplement to the “ Essay ;” we 
shall lay before the reader that portion which 
gives the name to the sketch, and an outline of 
so much as is required to make our extract in- 
telligible. 

Peter Connell first began the world as the 
keeper of a Sheebeen house, ebout four miles 
from the town of Ballyporeen; by active ex- 
ertion he gradually advances in the world, and 
at last arrives at the dignity of a squireen, at 
least so far as to be able to keep an horse and 
car, and to farm an extensive tract of land. 
This advance in the world is to be mainly at- 
tributed to the good sense and activity of his 
wife Ellish, whose industry and steadiness have 
been the means of correcting Peter’s unsettled 
and intemperate habits, and of almost weaning 
him from Poteen. Unfortunately for poor Pe- 
ter, at this period, his wife is carried off by a 
fever, and he is left without the ballast which 
enabled him to stand the storms and tempests 
of life; his grief at the loss is so poignant and 
bitter, that he flies for relief from his agony of 
min! to the bottle, the usual resource of our 
fellow-countrymen, and even of less volatile 
and better educated men, when in difficulties 
more easily overcome than Peter’s; this is 
chiefly owing to his kind friends having en- 
couraged him to drown care by a little sup, 
when he found his grief coming on. 

“ Peter literally fulfilled his promise of tak- 
ing a jorum in future. He was now his own 
master ; and as he felt the loss of his wife deep- 
ly, he unhappily had recourse to the bottle to 
bury the recollection of a woman, whose death 
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left a chasm in his heart, which he thought n 
thing but the whiskey could fill up.” 

Peter proceeds on in this manner, having 
become an habitual drunkard, his health rapid. 
ly declining, under the artificial excitement 
which “often kills but never cures ;"oiis fami 
ly and his landlord remonstrating with him, 
but in vain; as a “dernier resort” the priest is 
applied to, whose remonstrances + »uld have 
been ineffectual, had he not threatened to sto; 
the masses for the soul of Mrs. Ellish Connel! 
and to return the money Peter had given hin 
for saying them—the latter part of the threat 
is that which would probably have never been 
executed. In consequence of the priest's in- 
terference, Peter at lest promises to swear 
against more than a “rasonable share,” a1 
that evening goes to the house of the villag: 
school-master to get the oath drawn up. 

“ Misther O'Flaherty,” said Peter, “I'n 
comin’ to ax a requist of you, an’ hope you'll 
grant it tome. I brought down a sup in the 
flask, an’ while we're takin’ it, we can talk 
over what I want.” 

“If it be any thing widin the circumference 
of my power, set it down Misther Connell, as 
already operated upon. I'd dip a pen ton 
man at keepin’ books by double entry, which 
is the Kalian method invinted by Pope Grego- 
ry the Great. The three sets bear a theologi- 
cal ratio to the three states of a thrue Chnis- 
tian. ‘The Waste-book,’ says Pope Gregory 
‘is ths world, the Journal is purgatory, an 
the Ledger is heaven.’ ‘Or it may be com- 
pared, he says, in the preface of the work, ‘ t 
the three states of the Catholic Church—th: 
church militant, the church suffering, and the 
church triumphant.’ The larnin’ of that man 
was beyant the reach of credibility.” 

“ Arrah, have you a smal] glass, masther’ 
You see, Misther O'Flaherty, it’s consarnin 
purgatory, this that 1 want to talk to you about.” 

“ Nancy get us a glass—oh, here it is! Thin 
if it be, it’s a wrong enthry in the journal.” 

“Here’s your health, masther !—not forget- 
tin’ you, Mrs. O'Flaherty. No, indeed thin, 
it’s not in the journal, but an oath I’m going to 
take aginst liquor.” 

“Nothing is asier to post than it is. We 
must enter it under the head of—let me see— 
it must go in the spirit account, under the head 
of Profit an’ Loss. Your good health, Mr. 
Connell] !—Nancy, I dhrink to your improve- 
ment in imperturbability! Yes, it must be en- 
thered under the—” 

“ Faix, under the rose, I think,” observed 
Peter, “ don’t you know the smack of it? You 
see since I tuck to it, I like the smell of what 
[ used to squeeze out o’ the barley myself, long 
ago. Misther O'Flaherty, I only want you to 
draw up an oath against liquor for me ; but it’s 
not for the books, good or bad. I promised to 
Father Mulcahy that I'd do it. It’s regardin’ 
my poor Ellish’s sow! that’s in purgatory.” 

“ Nancy, hand me a slate and cutter. Faith, 
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I'd 





but how is! sent as dark as Nox. 





that same’s a provident resolution ; thank you for a taste 


it an’ purgatory concatenated !” of explanation.” 
“The priest, you see, won’t go on wid the) “ Asy, man alive! Is there twelve in all?” 
masses for her ‘till I take the odth.” “ Twelve in all: I’ve calculated it.” 
“That’s but wake logic, if you ped him for) “ Well, we'll hould to that. Och, och!— 
them.” I’m sure, avourneen, afore I’d let you suffer 
“ Paix, an’ T did—an’ well too: but about! one minute’s pain, I'd not scruple to take an 
the oath ? Have you the pencil !” oath aginst liquor, any way. He may an wid 
“| have; jist lave the thing to me.” the masses now for you, as soon as he likes. 
“ Asy, masther—you don’t understand it yit.) Mr. O'Flaherty will you put it down on pa- 
Put down two tumblers for me at home.” per, an” ll sweer to it, wid a blessin,’ to- 


“How is that, Masther Connell ?—It’s| morrow. 
sterious, if you’re about to sware aginst) “ Sut what object do you wish to effectuate 


qu yr 2” | by this? 
“Tam. Put down as I said, two tumblers! © “You see, masther, I dhrink one day wid 
forme at home. Are they down? ‘another from a score to two dozen tumblers, 
“They are down; but—” an’ I want to swear to no more nor twelve in 


* Asy i—ve ry good! Put down two more for| the twenty-four hours.” 

0 at Dan’s, “Let me see !—two more behind “ Why there’s mtelligibility in that !—wid 
the garden. Well! put down one at Father| great pleasure, Mr. Connell, I'll indite it. 
Mulcahy’s;—two more at Frank Carroll's of Katty tare me a lafe out o’ Brian Murphy’s 


Kilclay. How many’s that?” | cO% 2 there.” 
“Nine!!!” * You see, masther, it’s for Ellish’s sake I’m 
“Very good. Now put dow none w id ould jdoin’ this. State that in the oath.” 
Bartle Gorman of Nurchasy ; an’ two over wit 1} “J know it; an’ well she desarved that 
Michael Morris, of Cargah. How many have} specimen of abstinence from you, Misther 
you now !” ‘Connell. Thank you, your health agin! an’ 


“Twelve in all!!!! But, Misther Connell,!God grant you grace and fortitude to go 
there’s a demonstration badly wanted here. 1/through wid the same oath! An’ so he will, 
must confiss I was always bright, but at pre-}or I’m grievously mistaken in you.’ 


OATH AGAINST LIQUOR, 


Made by Mr. Cornelius O’Flaherty, Philomath, on behalf of Misther Peter O'Connell, of the 
Cross-roads, merchant, on one part, aud of the soul of Mrs. Ellish O'Connell, now in purgatory, 
merchantress, on the other— : 

I solemnly, and meritoriously, and soberly swear, that a single tumbler of whiskey punch 
shall not cross my lips, during the twenty-four hours of the day, barring twelve, the locality of 
which is as followeth :— 


Imprimis—T' wo tumblers at home, - - - - 2 
Secundo—T'wo more ditto at my son Dan’s, - - - - 2 
Tertio—T wo more ditto behind my own aorden, - - - 2 
Quarto—One ditto at the Rev. Father Mulcaliy’s, - - - ] 
Quinto—T wo more ditto at Frank Carroll’s, of Kilclay, : - 2 
Sexto—T wo ditto wid ould Bartle Gorman, of Nurchasy, - - 2 
Septimo—T wo more ditto wid Michael Morris, of Cargah, - - 2 

12 


N. B.—I except in case any Docther of Phy we might think it right and medical to ordher 
nore for my health; or in case I might get Father Mulcahy to take the oath off for a start, at 
a wedding, or a christening, or at any other met ‘ting of friends, where there’s drink. 


his 
PETER » CONNELL. 
mark. 
Witness present, 
Cornelius O'Flaherty, Philomath. 
June the 4th, I8s— 
(cy I certify that 1 have made and calculated this oath for Misther O’Connell, merchant, 
and that it is strictly and arithmetically proper and correct. 
CORNELIUS O’FLAHERTY, Philomath., 
Dated this fourth of June, IS— 


In spite of this oath to which Peter swears|after some time obliged again to have recourse 
obedience, after adding Octavo—one more to Mr. O'Flaherty. 

tumbler out of respect for dacent Andy Ca-| “ Masther,” said he, “we must thry and 
vanagh—-l. He is still constantly drunk, and;make the oath somethin’ plainer. You see, 
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when I eet confused, I'm not 
things as | ought. Sometimes, 
tumbler I take two at the wrong place; an’ 
sarra bit o’ me but call’d in and had three wid 
one Jack Rovers, that isn’f in it at all; so I'd 
thank you to dhraw it clearer, if you can, nor 
it was,” 

“I see,” Mr. C 
the greatest 
We. must ri 


home there, be 


instid of one 


onnell,” I comprehend, wid 
ife, the very plan for it. 
oath to Geography, for 
ng a ese el myself, 
map of the parish, an’ draw 
- friends at their pl aces, 
never be out of your latitude at 


ase in 


duce the 


wo a 
uses of your 
80 that you'll 
all.” 

“Faix IT doubt that, 
replied Peter, “I'm afeard I will oF an odd 
time, for I'm not able to carry what I use xd to 
do: but no matther; thry what yon can do for 
me this time, any how. I thi nk I could bear 
a long dozen still, if I don’t make mistakes.” 

O'Flaherty accordingly set himself to work ; 
and as his knowledge, not only of the parish, 
but of every person and house in it, was 
rate, he tolerably correct skeleton 
map of it drawn for Peter's use 

“ Now, see this dot—that’s your own house.” 

* Put a crass there,” said Peter, “an’ thin| 


Masther—ha, ha, ha!" 


accu- 
soon had a 


I'll know its the Crass-roads.” 

“Upon my reputation, you’re right, an’ 
that’s what I call a good specimen of ingenui ty. 
I'll take the hint from that, and we'll make it 
a Hieroglyphical as well as a Geographical 
oath. Well, there’s a crass, wid two tumblers 

a 


—ijs that clear 
“Jt is, itis! Go an.” 


“ Now, here we dhraw a line to your son 
Dan's. Let me see: He keepsa mill an’ sell’s 
cloth. Very good. I'll dhraw a mill-wheel 
and a yard-wand. There’s two tumblers. Will 


you know that?” 
“IT see it—-o an, 
far I can’t co asthray 


nothin’ can be clearer. So 


“Well, what next? two behind your own 
garden. What metaphor for a garden! Let 
me see!—let me cogitate! dragon—the 
Hesperides! That's beyant you. A bit of a 


hedge will do an’ a gate. 
“Don’t put a gate in; its not lucky. 
know when a man takes to dhrink they say 
he’s goin’ a grey gate, or a black gate, ora bad 
ate. Put that, an’ make the hedge 
ome an’ it'll do—wid the two tumblers, 
though.” 


“ They’re down: 
ther Mulcahy’s. How wi 
priest ?” 


out, 


one a he Reverend Fa- 
we translate the 


“ Faix I doubt it will be a difficquilt busi- 
ness.” 

“Upon my reputation I agree with you in 
that, especially whin he repates Latin * How-| 
ever, we'll see. He writes P. P. afther his 
name; pee-pee is what we call the turkeys| 


” 7 


W hat’ud you think of two turkeys 
like them roasted, but I 
»; put down the 


wid. 
“The priest wud 
could'nt undherstand that. No 


ab'e to rimimber] 


You | 
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sign of the horsewhip, or the cudgel, for he’s 
handy and argues well wid both. 

! ll put down the horsewhip first 
gel sleeteitie of it; then the tum- 
n of the priest.” 
"int 


«“ Good 
an the cu 
bler, and there’l] be the sig 

* Ay, do, Masther, and faix the priest 
complete; there can be no mistakin’ him thin 


} 





Divil a one but that’s a wood thought !” 

“There it is in black an white. WI 
lcomes nixt? Frank Carroll. He’s a farmer 
iil put down a spade and harrow. Wel! 
that’s done. T'wo tumblers.” 

“T won't mistake that aither; its clear 
le nough.” 

“Bartle Gorman of Nurchasy. Bartle’s 
"} little lame, an uses a staff wid a cross on the 


his hand. 


” 


end that he hold 
a staff wid a cross on it 
| «Wud there be no danger of me mistakin 
that for the priest’s cudgel ?” 
“Not the slightest. Ill pledge my knowl- 
edge of Geography, they’re two very different 


I'l} put down 


“Michael Morris, of Cargah. What for 
him? a chael’s a pig drive r— 1] put down 
a pig. You'll comprehend that!” 

“T ought; for many a pig I sould him in my 
da Put down the pig; an if you could put 

two black spots upon his back, I'd know it to 
}be one 1 sould him about four years agone-- 
t|the fattest ever was in the country; it had t 
I on a car, for it wasn’t able t 


weapons. 

«Well, put it down, I'll know it.” 
| 
? 


ye brought home 
walk wid fat.” 

“The spots are on it. The last is Andy 
Cavanagh, of Lisbuy. Now do you see, I’ve 
dhrawn a line from place to place, so that 
vou’ve nothing to do only to keep to it as you 

What for Andy? 

“Andy! let us see. Andy! Pooh!—What’s 
come over ine that I’ve nothin for Andy? Aye! 

I have it.—He’s a horse-jockey. Put down a 
grey mare I sould him about five years agone. ” 

“T’ll put down a horse; but I can’t make a 
grey mare wid black ink.” 

“Well, make a mare of her, any way.” 

“Faith, that puzzles me. Stop, I have it! 
I'll put a foal along wid her.” 

“As good as the bank. God bless you, 
Misther O'Flaherty; I think this "ill keep me 
from mistakes. An’ now, if you'll slip up to 
me afther dark, I'll send you down a couple of 
bottles and a flitch. Sure you desarve it, 
afther the trouble you tuc hy 

We feel convinced that after this extract, 
our readers will agree with us in our commenr- 
dations of Mr. Carleton’s powers as a writer: 
we should mention, that the above is not with- 
out foundation, according to our author, and 
certainly affords an additional reason for be- 
lieving “truth to be stranger than fiction.” 
\In any of his sketches, where schoolimasters 
lare introduced, Mr. Carleton shews great 
lability; he has evinced the most consummate 
Iskill in displaying their pedantry and super- 
cilious ignorance. In the former series, how- 
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Specimen 


ver, he was more successful than in the pre- 
seut, in which he seems to have 
hausted his materials on this subject, and beer 


melee and unnatural hyper 


re the composition of most of 


yok; it is also redeemed by the preceding 
in the story, of Mr. Corcoran, 
is redolent of humour, and in our au- 
thor’s best ns pr For the benefit e. our C 
we readers, we will give, in Mr. 
vn words, the account of the prowess of 
pil, ‘Tim Kearney, who “ bate” them all i 
ac “overgrown hedge-school called Thrinity 


sxeicn, same 


waco 


} 


‘ollege. 

* Arrah, how was that, Masther?” 

“Tim, you wint in to his Enthrance 
Examinayshuns, and one of the Fellows came 
y examin him, but divil along it was ’till Tim 
sacked (puzzled) him.” 

“Go agin,” says Tim, “and sind some 
ne that’s able to tache me, for you're not.” 

“So another greater Scholar agin came to 
thry Tim, and did thry him, and Tim made a 
vare of him, before all that was in the place—- 


see, 


} ok 
DACR 


five or six thousand ladies and giatlemin, at 
least !”” 
“The great larned Fellows thin began to 


look odd 


scholar at 


enough; so they picked out the best 
nong thim, but ene, and slipped him 
at Tim: but well becomes Tim, the never a 
long it was ’till be had him, too, as dumb as a 
The Fellow went back. 

“ Gintlemin,” says he to the rest, “ we'll be 
disgraced all out,” he, “for except the 
Prowost sacks that Munsther Spalpeen, he’l 
bate us all, an’ we'll never be able to hold up 
our heads afther.” 

“Accordingly, the Prowost attacks 
and such a meetin’ they had, never 
seen in Trinity College since its establish- 
ment. At length when they had been nine 
hours and a half at it, the Prowost put one 
word to him that he couldn’t expound, so he 
Jost it by one word. For the last two hours 
the Prowost carried on an examinayshun i 
Hebrew, thinking, you see that he had Tim 
there; but he was mistaken, for Tim answer- 
ed him in good Munster Irish, and so it hap- 
pened that they understood each other, for the 
two languages are first cousins, or, at all 
events, close blood relations. Tim was thin 
pronounced to be the best scholar in Ireland 
except the Prowost ; though among ourselves, 
they might have thought of the man that taught 
him. That, however, wasn't all. A young 


post, ” 


says 


Tim, 


was 


as 





almost ex- 


herefure obliged to have recourse to the over- 
-iriscisms which 


isfigu our wri- 
rs, and from which we had supposed Mr. 
‘arleton entirely free, until we came ~ the 
sketch of the schoolmaster, in the “ Poor 
Scholar,” which is quite unworthy of _ 
‘arleton’s pen, and of the admirable s tory in 
vhich it occurs; let any one read the speech 
1p L650. vol. il., and we are confident they 
vill agree with us in our observations; we ar 
it the same time ready to acknowledge, that | 
tis almost the only defective writing in the 


‘orcoran'’s | 
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| lady fell in love with Tim, and is to make him 
a of herself and her great fortune 
the moment he becomes a coun- 


present 
three estates 
llor: and in the mean time she allows him 


| 

ahs 

ti ul uy pounds a year to bear his expenses and 
live like a gentleman. 

We must now hasten to c¢ ne lude, and shall 
thi rd volume, which 
ae mtains two sketches, “Denis O’Shaugh- 
” an a” Pp ie] m © "Tor le ’s courtship.” 
We will of 
tories, hay ing already on 
| hing not to les- 

We cannot, 
| f giving the 
ta Pattern, 
orthodoxy. 
Abra- 


therefore pass on, to the 


atten these 


tre spassed too 


not 
long 
our readers’ patience, and wis 


in the perusal, 
the te 
men of a prayer a 
wh ch exce ls even Mrs. Malaprop’ 


| “Queen o’ Patriots pray for us! St. 


si 


inter 
resist 


“their 


nowever, 


mptetion 


f) 
wiowing spec 








| bam—z ro to the civil you bosthoon; is it 
lcrushin’ my sore leg 4 are ’—St. Abraham, 
‘s| way for us! St. Isinglass, pray for us! St. 
1i8 | Jon yathan pray for us! Holy Niniveh, look 
n}down upon us wid compression an’ resolution 


this d Ly; Blessed Jerooslim, throw down com- 
puncture an’ meditation upon us Christyeens 
waite yefore you to offer up our sins! 
blessed Catastro phy, the holy 
tinitation an’ tude, through the 
improvemint an’ accommodation of St. Columb- 
kill! To him I offer up this button, a bit o’ the 
waistband o’ my breeches, an’ a. taste 0’ my 
wife’s petticoat, in rimiml rance of s havin’ 


hl 
issemvie 
Oh! 
virtues of 


grant us 


so] 


j made this holy station; an’ may they rise up 
in glory to prove it for us at the last day! 
Amin.” 


We must also for the instruction of any of 
wr readers about to enter the bands of Holy 





he trimony, give the fi lowing r extract, con- 
itaining the most valuable advice for the ar- 
eames of marriage articles, and assisting 
then min the almost incomprehensible business 
lof settling entails, or bona fide prope rty in 
nies which ‘parvis componere magna,’ is 


nost expeditiously and satisfactorily decided, 
without either the interference of the lawyer 
or his jackal, in the cabin of the Irish peasant ; 
t is merely necessary to premise that Phelim 
is heir at law to a fee simple estate of “half 
in acre,” on which account his father is anx- 
ious he should marry and have an heir to keep 
up the family of the O’Tooles. 

“When Phelim had reached his twenty- 
fifth year, his father thought it was high time 
for him to marry. The good man had, 
course, his own motives for this. In the first 
place, Phelim, with all his gallantry and clever- 
ness, had never contributed a shilling, either 
towards his own support, or that of the ty 
In the second place, he was never likely to 
In the third place, the father found him a 
bad companion; for in good truth he had cor- 
rupted this good-man’s morals so evidently, 
that his character was now little betier than 
that of his son. In the fourth place, he never 
thought of Phelim that he did not see a gallows 
in the distance; and matrimony, he thought, 
D2 


so. 
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might save him from hanging, as one poison 
neutralises another. In the fifth place, the 
“half acre” was but a shabby patch to meet 
the exigencies of the family, since Phelim 
grew up. “ Bouncing Phelim,”—as he was 
called, for more reasons than one,—had the 
gift of good digestion, along with his other ac- 
complishments; and with such energy was it 
exercised, that the “ half acre” was frequently 
in hazard of leaving the family altogether. 
The father, therefore, felt quite willing, if 
Phelim married, to leave him the inheritance, 
and seek a new settlement for himself. Or if 
Phelim preferred leaving him, he agreed to 

ive him one-half of it, together with an equal 

ivision of all his earthly goods; to wit: two 
goats, of which Phelim was to get one; six 
hens, and a cock, of which Phelim was to get 
three hens, and the chance of a toss-up for the 
cock; four stools, of which Phelim was to get 
two; two pots—a large one and a smal] one— 
the former to go with Phelim; three horn- 
spoons, of which Phelim was to get one, and 
the chance of a toss-up for the third. Phelim 
was to bring hi: own bed, provided he did not 
prefer getting a bottle of fresh straw as a con- 
nubial loxury. The blanket was a tender 
subject; being fourteen years in employment, 
it entangled the father and Phelim, touching 
the propriety of the latter’s claiming it at all 
The son was at length compelled to give it up, 
at least in the character of an appendage to 
his marriage property. He feared that the 
wife, should he not be able to replace it by a 
new one, or should she herself not be able to 
bring him one, as part of her dowry, would 
find the honeymoon rather lively. Phelim’s 
bedstead admitted of no disputes, the floor of 
the cabin having served him in that capacity 
ever since he began to sleep in a separate bed. 
His pillow was his small-clothes, and his quilt 
his own coat, under which he slept snugly 
enough.” 

This is the last extract we are able to give 
from this most amusing and instructive book— 
instructive, as it acquaints us with the man- 
ners and feelings of a people but imperfectly 
understood and unduly appreciated ; and though 
we have frequent occasion to laugh at their 
foibles or ridicule their errors, yet we should 
never forget the circumstances which have 
mainly contributed to keep them permanently 
in this state of degradation; which it seems 
the policy of their present rulers to perpetuate, 
by affording additional facilities to their great- 
est enemies for keeping them under the do- 
minion of error and fanaticism, instead of en- 
deavouring to repress violence and encourage 
education ; still we have hopes, that the night 
of ignorance is drawing to a close, and thet 
ere jong the British Cabinet will see their rea] 
interests in legislating rather on principle than 
expediency. The story entitled “Tubber 
Derg,” which we have obliged to omit 
any notice of, also conveys a lesson to the land- 
lord, as it clearly demonstrates, that something 
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more than legal authority is required, to make 
this country what it ought to be, and proves 
that the interest of the owners of the soil is 
intimately connected with what we conceive 
to be their duty, namely, their personal atten. 
tion to the necessities and wants of their 
tenantry. Whether any exertion on their part 
be not now too late is a question of a different 
nature, as we fear that the die is cast and the 
fate of Irish landlords almost decided ; and un- 
less some measures are had recourse to ere 
long, which will restore their legitimate pow- 
ers to the landed proprietors in this country, 
we apprehend that the situation of keeper of 
their accounts, as far as the credit side of the 
book is concerned, will be a sinecure. Buta 
truce to gloomy politics, and let us return to 
the author of “ Traits and Stories,” to whom 
we give our most sincere thanks, for the relief 
we obtained by his stories from the painfully 
exciting discussions of public affairs, We are 
fully aware of our inability sufficiently to praise 
these volumes, but were we to express what 
we feel on the subject, our praise might ap- 
pear extravagant to those who have not read 
them, while to those who have it would be 
superfluous, as we are convinced that no one 
possessing the slightest knowledge of our coun- 
try can fail to consider them as the best traits 
and stories connected with our native land that 
have ever issued from the press. We sincere- 
ly hope that Mr. Carleton may continue to 
work this valuable mine, in which he has dis- 
covered and partially wrought, a new and rich 
vein. As literary co-patriots, we trust that he 
will receive such encouragement at home as 
will obviate the necessity of our advocating 
the repeal of that literary union, which unlike 
the ‘legislative,’ draws from our shores our 
brothers of the quill, without giving their 
equivalent or allowing us a draw-back on the 
export. 

We eannot conclude our review of these 
admirable volumes without expressing the 
gratification we feel at being able, in the first 
number of a new literary enterprize, to bring 
before our readers a book, not merely meriting 
notice as the work of a fellow-countryman, but 
worthy of taking a high place in the literature 
of any nation ; and we trust that it isan augury 
of success for ourselves, to find publishers not 
unwilling to risk capital in promoting literary 
exertion in this country, and purchasers oo 
to sanction the risk. Time was, when suc 
an undertaking would be looked upon as 4 
speculation, only to be parallelled in absurdity 
by the “South Sea Stock,” or “ Peravian 
Bonds”—and though we cannot say, “ nous 
avons changé tout cela;” yet, that such a 
change has taken place is undeniable; and 
books are published and publishing in Dublin, 
which, in our youthfal days, could only have 
found purchasers and publishers at the other 
side of the channe): so that we trust ere long 
we will be able to say, with truth, what was 
said many years since without foundation in 
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The Black Napoleon. 


fact, but we hope in a prophetic spirit: “ Les 
Irlandois, ne le cédent plus aux Anglois, ni en 
industrie, ni en lumiéres.” 


—={>_—— 


From the Book of the Hundred and-One. 
THE BLACK NAPOLEON. 


“The present generation must expect to be 
encumbered with sons of Napoleon, in rivalry 
with false: Dauphins. Each fallen dynasty has 
bequeathed to us its glorious illegitimates, and 
its counterfeit descendants. * * Popular belief 
is fed from such doubtful sources; and, provided 
the nose or the mouth bear some faint resem- 
blance to the same features in the ex-sovereign, 
the dress does the rest. * * * 

“This preamble shows, by anticipation, the 
little desire I have to seduce the credulity of 
the reader, and my indifference whether or not 
he share in my conviction. I am only anxious, 
by the simplicity of this narrative, and the au- 
thority of the dates, facts, and names, which I 
adduce, to inspire him with a little confidence. 

* * * * * 

“ During the moments of leisure between the 
thousand prodigies which have made the Egyp- 
tian campaign a poem, or a fairy tale, Napoleon, 
then called Buonaparte, formed acquaintance 
with the dark Egyptian girls, beautiful, submis- 
sive, and passing their lives upon the sand, or 
upon sofas,—their imaginations excited at the 
sight of a man, who projected his shadow, like 
a huge pyramid, from Cairo to Upper Egypt. 

“l agree with the world, that it is a prodi- 
fe thing to have conquered the English, the 
Mameloucs, the plague, the ophthalimia, thirst, 
and the Desert; and they will surely agree 
with me, that there is nothing extraordinary in 
Napoleon leaving a descendant. I grant the 
marvellous ;—concede to me the possible.— 
Grant me that Napoleon had a son in Egypt, 
and that this son was a half-caste, short, form- 
ed like his father, and copper-coloured like his 
mother. 

“ When I left school in 1824, I was acquaint- 
ed at Marseilles with a young Egyptian, twenty- 
six years of age, named Napoleon Tard***, A 
certain identity of political opinions, and the 
same taste for solitude, soon cemented a strong 
friendship between us. All the disadvantages 
of our intimacy lay on his side; for I drank 
deep of knowledge from his conversation, and 
he instructed me in the Greek and Arabic lan- 
guages; rendering his lessons truly delightful 
by recollections of his travels in Nubia, Ethi- 
opia, and across the Jordan—by vast original 
information—and by those views which you 
cannot derive from books, because books are 
mutes, and have not the animation of gesture, 
nor the flash of the eye, nor the music of the 
voice, nor the quivering of the muscles. His 
memory, which he pretended he had lost, was 

ical. If you asked him for a word 


would give you a volume. When he spoke, 
Tmore than listened,—I read. But the moment 
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this overflowing of poetry, science, thought, 
and enthusiasm ceased, he would relapse into 
the deepest and most silent melancholy. No- 
thing could rouse him from it. A mild and 
constant smile alone denoted in him the motion 
of life. It was during this lethargic tranquil- 
lity that you were struck with the muscular 
power of his thickset body, and with the fine 
form of his shoulders, arched and moulded like 
those of an antique statue. He was short— 
scarcely five feet four; but in such men, the 
head is the body. His was of a size prodigi- 
ously out of proportion with his bust, although 
the latter was very large; whilst his thin and 
nervous legs were like those of all the Orien- 
tals, without exception, inhabiting the borders 
ofa desert. His head displayed the largest ce- 
rebral developement ever seen in a European, 
together with the finest characteristics of an 
African. His nose, boldly aquiline, hung over 
lips more natural than delicate in their form. 
His chin turned up a little too much, which 
gave to the lower part of his face an enervative 
and somewhat monkish expression. But it was 
impossible not to pass over this defect, when 
you perceived that which justified his claim to 
a resemblance of which he was proud. His 
eyes, of a transparent and dazzling blue, indi- 
cated that mental superiority with which God 
now and then invests certain men, to prove to 
the levellers of all ages the untruth of equality 
among mankind. The fascination of his eye 
dragged you within the vortex of his will, 
where you were forced to remain and encoun- 
ter the shock of his emotions, and the concus- 
sion of his mentalexcitement. His eyes, which 
you wished you had never seen, and which it 
was impossible to forget when once you had 
come within their influence, flashed fire; and 
the dark orbs which encircled these two burn- 
ing mirrors, enabled you to comprehend at what 
price God sometimes bestows genius, and what 
constant suffering he kindles in those hearts 
which serve as its altars. From this descrip- 
tion, which my feeble pen has left so imperfect, 
the reader will be reminded of the noble coun- 
tenance of Napoleon, which will be handed 
down to the latest posterity. It is one of the 
family portraits of human nature. 

“Your idea of Tard*** would be incomplete, 
if you forget that he was a half-caste. Tien 
his huge, thick, and hard skull was stretched a 
tanned skin always in perspiration. The straight 
hair of the Corsican fell over two large, flat, 
and primitive ears. His was the frame of Na- 
poleop, covered with the skin of Sesostris. 

“ Let those who comprehend Napoleon’s mis- 
sion u earth, who know what energy he 
derived from the Corsican, Genoese, Flo- 
rentine blood mingled in his veins, measure, if 
they dare, the confusion into which the same 
man would have thrown the social economy had 
he been born in Africa, his veins swollen with 
black blood, galloping naked upon a horse with- 
out a saddle, pointing with his sword to the 
west, and showing it to his people, as a tamer 
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of wild beasts would show a quarter of fresh[ would fade and merge into the hue of sadness, 
meat to a lion ;—moving men not with ideas of| which like a cloud descended from his brow, 
independence and glory—which symbols have| Here again was to be seen the deep thought of 
no meaning but among old nations rubbed| Napoleon, so admirably represented in the pic. 
smooth with worn-out civilization—but with} ture of the battle of Eylau. * * * 
miracles in deeds,—lengthening the desert] “ Let us use the privilege of poetry, and sup. 
wherever he passed,—realizing the unity of] pose for a moment that Napoleon's legitimate alterna 
empires by death, and universal peace ” si-| son, the Duke of Reichstadt, had realized some fg * W ! 
lence,—leaving in each conquered city a flame | of those sublime hopes dreamt of by those who f ® collec 
for ensign, and fire for a garrison. idolized his father,—-by men enthusiastic enough “ Bu 
“The consciousness of his high birth and] to adore Napoleon as a prodigy, and thoughtless J Tet" | 
two-fold origin, now kept Tard*** in a state of] enough to dishonour his renown, by supposing “Ta 
sombre preoccupation. As soon as our intimacy | that the same#greatness could exist a second charact 
warranted every kind of confidence, he con-| time by the mere force of descent; let us sup. H M20°e" 
stantly talked to me of his mad projects in the] pose, that the political fetters so well and so ately fo 
East. ‘ The East is mine,’ he would say, ‘as|adroitly fixed around the existence of the Duke ff % 
the West belonged to my father Napoleon. I] of Reichstadt had burst of themselves, and that His ori 
will state my descent, my name, and my pro-|the son of Napoleon, as a soldier at St. Roch, of the h 
jects; [ will place myself at the head, not of] an artillery ether at Toulon, and a General in used the 
the Turks, but of the Arabs. The former have| Italy, had earned the right of leading our ar- the hea 
run their race. With the ArabsI will restore} mies to the plains of Egypt, whither we had drowsin 
the civilization of the Ptolemies. I speak their] sent them a second time to obtain that which peculiar 
language ; I belong to their race ; I am of their] was there sought by his father—namely, a sun to lions 
blood ;—and they will listen tome. I will call} warm enough to dry the blood-stains of another a 
each city, each town, each hamlet, each man, | revolution—(for after civil murder, glory must that ’ a 
and each child by their several names, Al! will| be won; the alternative must ‘lie between ex- nothing 
come to me; and the Nile, and the sands of the} ternal war, and the public executioner at home); It was s 
desert, and the winds shall roll towards Cairo} —let us suppose this, and who knows if Provi- recordin 
and Alexandria as did the armies of Cambyses.| dence would not have placed face to face, two <aae 


The cross of the Cophts, and the three colours} principles sprung like Oromasis and Arimanes, he belie 
shall operate new prodigies. I will do for Egypt — 


from the same origin, and have revived for us in th 
that which my father had not the generosity to] incredulous people those mythic beings, who at aha t 
do. He wanted it only as a road to India, in-| first, under real human forms, lead men in sd nes 
stead of making it independent. Egypt shall/ herds to some act of regeneration, whether of ff ™ i . 
with me and by me, be free; free by my sword, | blood-or of fire, and who, after they disappear, a 
by the cross, and by the three colours. No more} become moral truths like Typhon, Isis, and + Rests 
beys, nor pachas, nor slaves. Freedom, as in| Osiris? Why should not this young prince, pe 1 ya 
the time of the Caliphs, will I establish.—See | this legitimate son of Napoleon, have promoted total dis 
you thiscasquette ’ he continued ; ‘I will place} that eternal tendency of Europe to obtain pos- — 
it upon the pinnacle of Mecca. Until that time, | session of Egypt, for the purpose of making an a | 
it shall never quit my possession; then shall] easy road to India, the cradle of human civili- Bt" 8T@ 
civilization revolve round it. Then shall we| zation? And why should not the young Egypt- as. 
open our libraries;—then shall we call to us| ian, the illegitimate son of Napoléon, have aces 
science now enslaved in old Europe. It shall| represented that want, already felt by Africa § “*S '@ h 
come to us from Germany, and Italy and Spain. | under its Mameloucsand its Pachas, of shaking § °° COU! 
The Arabic of the Caliphs, the Greek of Plato, | off the besotted yoke of the Sultans? It would oe a 
and the Latin of Tacitus, sha)l run through the] have been a wonderful spectacle for mankind — extr 
streets of Alexandria. Then shall the light| to see two men sprung from the same father— ra = 
again come from the East, and the prophecies] one pale as Europe, the other bronzed like Af oa 
be accomplished !’ rica—meeting under the curve of their sabres rg ge 
“ And I have seen him, full of these strange | in their first march towards eath other, asking Pa thse 
ideas, full of projects of conquests, gallop halt-| each other’s name, and each replying, ‘ Na- 7 ag 
naked upon the sand along the sea-shore, calling | poleon !’ an m he 
with his strong and sonorous voice upon the| “Yes! I believe in the existence of an ener- F yy 
nations who dwell upon the banks of the Nile,| getic and divine power, produced by the meet- ral 4 
the borders of the desert, and skirt the moun-| ing of certain syllables and of certain numbers. o nee 
tains of Ethiopia, waiving his hand in the wind} Without unfolding the mysteries of the Cabal, by Gr 
as if balancing the scimitar, and shouting in| I believe that these two names, forming but one, mal f 
Arabic, ‘ Ye people and nations! behold the son} would have aroused from their sleep of stone, B73, 
of Kebir !’ Alexandria, and its pharos, and its bazaars, and body 
“ Then stopping on a sudden, he would re-| its arsenals, and its towers, and its nine hun- OH h 
sume the mild and constant smile which I have| dred thousand inhabitants. I believe that the Br 2 
already noticed, whilst the upper part of his| powerful breath ef thisdouble apparition would § daple 
face assumed the most perfect immobility. In-| have dispersed the fine sand which now wears pete Aare 
sensibly the colour which his enthusiasm and|away so many noble monuments of granite ; med te 
violent excitement hed raised upon his cheeks| that in lieu of this dust, would have sprang up § "4 wit 
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He murders his two Uncles—His Execution. 


columns and capitals hewed out of the petrified 
date-tree, and all that population of statues 
formed from the natural productions of Egypt. 

« Egypt only produces statues made from its 
sand,—and sand which is made solely from its 
statues. Nothingness and form come and go 
alternately; to-day there isa pyramid, to-morrow 
a few heaps of sand. The Great Desert is but 
a collection of pounded cities. 

“ But let us quit the field of hypothesis, and 
return to the reality of.my narrative. 

“Tard*** added to his powerful energy of 
character, the most simple pursuits, and much 
innocence in his amusements. He was passivn- 
ately fond of flowers. A sunset in the bosom 
of our Mediterranean, threw him into extasy. 
His oriental life always swam upon the surface 
of the habits he had acquired in Europe. He 
used the bath and perfumes to excess, and when 
the heat of the weather was great, the veil of 
drowsiness threw over his eyes that languor 
peculiar to the women of the East, as well as 
to lions and tigers. 

“ Before we proceed further, I must state 
that Tard** was mad, but his madness was 
nothing more than a philosophical monumania. 
It was so whimsical] that it would not be worth 
recording, did it not unravel the dénouement 
of his life. I know not from what course ot 
reading or study he had imbibed his system, but 
he believed neither in the moftality of the soul, 
nor in the mortality of the body. Death, so far 
as he could define it to me, he seemed to con- 
sider a mere change of country, a forced jour- 
ney from one place to another. The man mur- 
dered or presumed dead at Paris, would be found 
at Berlin ot London. He positively denied a 
total disappearance. Thus, he said he had met 
somewhere walking together, Rousseau and 
Raynal, Buffon and Linneus; and according to 
him, grave-diggers were sinecurists, and ceme- 
teries a farce. With such a system of belief, 
aided by the officious resources of logic, murder 
was in his eyes only a forcible expulsion from 
one country, and a sentence of death only a 
passport to other climes. I believe that this 
fatal extravagance of belief may have proceeded 
from an accident which readily admits of an 
explanation, but which made a lasting impres- 
sion upon hismind. During his childhood, and 
on the occasion perhaps of some insurrecrion 
in favour of his claim to the throne of the Pha- 
roahs, he had stabbed a camel-driver at Cairo. 
Some years after this murder, or rather this 
duel, he met, or thought he met, the same man 
at Aleppo. Now, whether the camel-driver 
was the victim of the application of his system, 
or the first cause of his error, | am not prepared 
tosay; for I never knew. Be that as it may, 
—* positively denied the mortality of the 

y. 

“ He had attained to that age when the con- 
trast of a precarious condition, with gigantic 
views and hopes in after years, cease to be in 
equilibrium. The poetry, which had kept his 
mind within bounds was fast disappearing. * * 
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“Tired of the delays caused by the refusal 
of his two uncles—respectable merchants, one 
of whom had been several times elected mem- 
ber of the national representation—to advance 
him money for his intended voyage to Egypt, 
Tard*** complained of their parsimony. He 
could not understand their refusing him the 
money necessary to take possession of the 
throne of the Caliphs. These worthy merchants, 
without denying the august descent of their 
nephew, would have preferred adding him to 
their establishment as a book-keeper, to seeing 
him a Pharoah [., an Aroun, or an Abasside. 
They therefore declined to supply him with 
funds for such a purpose. 

“ One day, as Fiat walking with him on the 
port of Marseilles, he began to play with a small 
knife, about two inches long, which he held be- 
tween his fingers; he then begged me to wait 
for him a moment. Returning in a short time, 
he said, shutting his knife, ‘1 have just dis- 
patched my two uncles for America—which 
means, in your language, that I have just killed 
them.’ 

“At the same instant, two gendarmes in- 
creased my astonisment aad stupefaction, by 
arresting, with these words, the expeditive ne- 
phew :—‘In the name of the law! Napoleon 
Tard***, you are our prisoner :—you have mur- 
dered your two uncles!” 

“ On his trial at the Assize Court of Aix, 
Napoleon Tard*** swerved not from his cha- 
racter. But his metaphysical monomania on 
the subject of death did not save him. * * * 

“ He proceeded to the scaffold without fear, 
and without a murmur, deeply impressed with 
the idea that he could not die, because his body 
was immortal as well as his soul. He displayed 
only that smile, half sinister and half lovely, 
which I before mentioned. 

“ He must, moreover, have been well pleased 
at seeing such an abundance of fruit and flowers 
as were collected at the place to which he was 
taken. For the place of execution at Aix is 
embalmed twice a week, withall the vegetable 
wonders of Provence—the Delta of Southern 
France. The Nile is not more lavish of its 
gifts than the Rhone and the Durance. He 
thought, no doubt, that these perfumes were 
for him. Withouta cravat, his neck free, and 
his eyes brilliant and sparkling, he walked 
through the crowd as if he were taking a stroll 
in the country. He would have been content 
had he been allowed a carnation in his button- 
hole, and a switch in his hand. 

“ He was in the market-place of Aix, and on 
a market day. 

“In the glowing beams of a sun-shine in 
Provence, the imperial head of the victim fell 
by the knife of the guillotine, and the blood of 
Napoleon stained the pavement. 


“One day, when the executioner came to 
Marseilles, to purchase a better blade, and two 
stronger planks, a certain young man whom I 
may be allowed not to name, received a cas- 
quette, as the dying bequest of Tard**, 
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“Tt was the one which was to have crowned 
the minaret at Mecca, and rallied the civiliza- 
tion of the East.” 


— 


From the Eclectic Review. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECLECTIC 
REVIEW. 

Sm,—On taking up the Number for last 
November, the other day, I perceived that the 
Reviewer, in noticing the Winter’s Wreath, 
observes, after mentioning a Poem ‘ revoltingly 
opposed in its sentiments to the declarations of 
Scripture,’ &c., ‘ Yet, in this same volume, we 
find introduced into a very sad and melancholy 
tale by Captain Sherer, the following exquisite 
hymn, which, if not a genuine antique, is a 
very skilful imitation of our English poets: 

** My life’s a shade,”’ &c.* 


In a note is added: ‘As we cannot suppose the 
transcriber to be the author, we wish he had 
stated how he came by the hymn.’ 

1 beg, Sir, to say how he might have come 
by the hymn, as it is to be found in a book be- 
fore me, with the following title : ‘The Young 
Man's Calling; or, the Whole Duty of Youth. 
In a serious and compassionate Appress to all 
young persons to remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth ; together with remarks 
upon the lives of several excellent young per- 
sons of both sexes, as well ancient as modern, 
noble and others, who have been famous for 
piety and virtue in their generations. With 
twelve curious pictures, illustrating the seve- 
ral histories. Also, 

‘DIVINE POEMS. 


*“ Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his 
way! by taking heed thereto according to thy 
word.” Ps, cxix. 9. 


* Verecundo adolescente quid amabilius! Ber. 
* Imprimatur, Tho. Grigg, R. P. D. Epise. 
Lond. a Sac, Dom. 
‘THE NINTH EDITION. 


‘London: Printed for A. Bettesworth, by C. 
Hitch, at the Red Lyon in Paternoster Row; 
and J. Hodges, at the Looking-Glass, on Lon- 
don Bridge. 1737. Price 1s. 6d.’ 


I had marked the hymn, ‘ My life’sa dream,’ 
with one or two more, from ‘ The Young Man’s 
Divine Meditations; in some Sacred Poems 
upon Select Subjects and Scriptures,’ for a 
small collection of devotional poetry, or for pri- 
vate worship, at the end of my Appendix to 
Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 

You may deem the following worthy inser- 
tion, if you have a blank page in a coming 
Number. 

The title to ‘ My life’s a shade,’ is, ‘The 
Resurrection,’ from Job xix. 29. It is follow- 





* This beautiful poem was published in the Museum for 
Dec. 1331. 
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ed by ‘Heaven.’ But I wili first give a pre. 
ceding one. 


‘THE PILGRIM’S FAREWLLL TO THE 
WORLD. 


‘“ For we have no continuing city, but we see; 
one to come.” Heb. xiii. 14. 


‘1. Farewell, poor world, I must be gone: 
Thou art no home, no rest for me. 
I'll take my staff and travel on, 
*Till I a better world may see. 


Why art thou loth, my heart? Oh why 
Do’st thus recoil within my breast? 

Grieve not, but say farewell, and fly 
Unto the ark, my dove! there’s rest. 


*3. I come, my Lord, a pilgrim’s pace; 
Weary, and weak, I slowly move; 
Longing, but yet can’t reach the place, 
The gladsome place of rest above. 


. I come, my Lord; the floods here rise ; 
These troubled seas foam nought but mire; 
My dove back to my bosom flies: 
Farewell, poor world, heav’n ’s my desire, 


. Stay, stay, said Earth; whither, fond one! 
Here’s a fair world, what would’st thou 
have ! 
Fair world ! Oh! no, thy beauty’s gone, 
An heav’nly Canaan, Lord, I crave. 


. Thus ancient travellers, thus they 
Weary of earth, sigh’d after thee. 
They’re gone before, | may not stay, 
Till I both thee and them may see. 


. Put on, my soul, put on with speed; 
Though th’ way be long, the end is sweet. 
Once more, poor world, farewell indeed ; 
In leaving thee, my Lord I meet. 


‘HEAVEN. 


*«« When shall I come and appear before God!” 
Ps, xiii. 2. 


‘ PIRST PART. 


* 1, Sweet place ; sweet place alone ! 
The court of God most high, 
The heav’n of heaven's throne, 
Of spotless majesty ! 
Oh happy place ! 
When shall I be 
My God, with Thee, 
To see Thy face ? ’ 
‘2. The stranger homeward bends, 
And fighteth for his rest ; 
Heav’n is my home: my friends 
Lodge there in Abraham's breast. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


‘3, Earth’s but a sorry tent, 
Pitch’d for a few frail days ; 
A short-leased tenement. 
Heav’n’s still my song, my praise, 
Oh happy place, &c. 
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. No tears from any eyes 
Drop in that holy Quire: 
But Death itself there dies, 
And sighs themselves expire. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


. There should temptation cease ; 
My frailties there should end ; 
There should I rest in peace, 
In the arms of my best Friend. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


SECOND PART. 


. Jerusalem on high 
My song and city is: 
My home whene’er I die ; 
The centre of my bliss. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


. Thy walls, sweet city ! thine 
With pearls are garnished ; 
Thy gates with praises shine, 
Thy streets with gold are spread. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


. No sun by day shines there: 
No moon by silent night. 
Oh, no, these needless are ; 
The Lamb’s the City’s Light. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


. There dwells my Lord, my King, 
Judg’d here unfit to live ; 
There angels to him sing 
And lovely homage give. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


. The patriarchs of old 
There from their travels cease: 
The prophets there behold 
Their long’d-for Prince of Peace. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


. The Lamb’s apostles there 
I might with joy behold; 
The harpers I might hear 
Harping on harps of gold. 
Oh happy place, &c. 


. The bleeding martyrs they 
Within these courts are found ; 
Clothed in pure array, 
Their scars with glory crown’d. 
Oh happy place, é&c. 


. Ah me! ah me! that I 
In Kedar’s tents here stay : 
No place like this on high, 
Thither, Lord, guide my way. 
Oh happy place, &c.’ 
T. Rvssext. 
Walworth, 12th February, 1833. 


—__— 


TO A SNOW-DROP. 


Art thou some blossom snowed from moonlit skies, 
White-marble petall’d, pure as air-dropt snow ! 

Art thou some vestal seen by Grecian eyes ? 
Some swan upon Ilissus moving slow ? 


Art thou soft infancy in silken sleep? 
Maidenly beauty with a modest brow ? 

Art thou some silver dream of slumbers deep ? 
Some type of fearless purity art thou ? 

Gem on the brow of winter! when all flowers 
Wait for bright spring, thou then art calmly 

brave ; 

Child of the tempest, sport of stormy hours, 
Meet blossom to be wept in beauty’s grave— 

Thou art in thy invincible armour cased, 

Fearless as Truth, as dove-eyed and as chaste ! 


$$ 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


A weekly Conversazione is, we hear, about 
to be established by men of science, in which, 
besides the oral discussion of interesting sub- 
jects, papers are to be read relating to theoreti- 
cal or practical science or manufactures. The 
meetings are to be held weekly during the 
season; and the Directors of the National Gal- 
lery of Practical Science, Adelaide-street, 
have offered their rooms for the purpose. 

Russian Annual.—The first publication of 
an Annual, has just taken place at St. Peters- 
burgh. It is in German, and is ornamented 
with several attractive plates, amongst which 
are a representation of the gigantic Alexan- 
drine Column, lately erected in the Russian 
metropolis, a view of Kuero, in Finland, a Fin- 
land woman in her national costume, and views 
of Adrianople and the Mosque of Sultan Selim 
in that city. 


The Rev. Robert Haill.—Of a penurious per- 
son, a friend said, “ Poor wretch! you might put 
his soul into a nut-shell.” “Yes, sir,” replied 
Hall, “and even then it would creep out ata 
maggot-hole.” On being asked if Dr. Kippis was 
not a clever man, Hall said, “He might be a 
very elever man by nature, for aught Iknow; but 
he laid so many books upon his head that his 
brain could not move.” Disgusted, on one occa- 
sion, by the egotism and conceit of the preacher, 
who, with a mixture of self-complacency and im- 
pudence, challenged his admiration of a sermon; 
Mr. Hall, who possessed strong powers of satire, 
which he early learned to repress, was provoked 
to say, ‘‘ Yes, there was one very fine passage in 
your discourse, sir.” “I am rejoiced to hear you 
say so—which was it!” “ Why, sir, it was the 
passage from the pulpit to the vestry.” In con- 
fessing that he had been led into the folly of imi- 
tating Dr. Johnson, he said, “ [ aped Dr. Johnson, 
and I preached Johnson, and, I am afraid, with 
little more of evangelical sentiment than is to be 
found in his essays; but it was a youthful folly, 
and it was a very great folly. I might as well 
have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the cum- 
brous costume of Gog and Magog. My puny 
thoughts could not sustain the load of words in 
which I attempted to clothe them.” In speaking 
of Johnson himself, he said, “ He shone strongly 
on the angles of a thought.”—Tait’s Mag. 


Errors of Opposites to Evils.—The wisest 





man is not safe from the liability to mistake for 
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good the reverse of some inveterate and grievious 
ill. The clearer his discernment of existing evils, 
and the more absolutely his whole soul is engag- 
ed in the contest against them, the more danger 
that the mischiefs which chiefly occupy his own 
thoughts, should render him insensible to their 
contrarics, and that in guarding one side he should 
leave the other uncovered.—Jurist. 

Hearing to the Blind.—Blind people have a 
peculiar method of presenting the ear, and in 
some cases acquire the power of moving it when 
much interested. The incessant use they make 
of it gives them an indescribable quickness : they 
judge of every thing by sound; a soft sonorous 
voice with them, is the sound of beauty; and so 
nice a discerner is a blind person of the accents 
of speech, that through the voice he fancies he 
can see the soul. From the idea they form no- 
tions of character, that often lead them into erro- 
neous conclusions. [f you notice a string of 
horses upon travel, you will find that the first 
horse points his ear forward, and the last behind 
him, keeping watch; but the intermediate ones, 
who seem not to be called upon to do this duty, 
appear careless and perfectly at their ease.—( Dr. 
Darwin's Zoonomia.) Sir John Fielding pos- 
sessed a great faculty of this sort; and he could 
recollect every thief that had been brought before 
him by the tone and accent of his voice fur more 
than forty years.—Gardiner’s Music of Na- 
ture. 


Imitation of Nature.—When Smeaton rebuilt 
the Eddystone light-house, he spent much time 
in considering the best methods of grafting his 
work securely on the solid rock, and giving it the 
form best suited to secure stability: and one of 
the most interesting parts of his interesting ac- 
count, is that in which he narrates how he was 
led to choose the shape which he adopted, by con- 
sidering the means employed by nature to pro- 
duce stability in her works. The building is mo- 
delied on the trunk of an oak, which spreads out 
in a sweeping curve near the roots, so as to give 
breadth and strength to its base, and again swells 
out as it approaches to the bushy head, to give 
room for the strong insertion of the principal 
boughs. The latter is represented by a curved 
cornice, the effect of which is to throw off the 
heavy seas, which, being suddenly checked, fly 
up, itis said, from 50 to 100 feet above the very 
top of the building, and thus to prevent their 
striking the lantern, even when they seem en- 
tirely to enclose it. The efficacy of this con- 
struction is such, that after a storm and spring- 
tide, of unequalled violence, in 1762, in which 
the greatest fears were entertained at Plymouth 
for the safety of the light-house, the only article 
requisite to repair it was a pot of putty, to re- 
place some that had been washed from the lan- 
tern.— Gallery of Portraits, with Memoirs. 


Madame Roland.—To a very beautiful person, 
Madame Roland united geat powers of intellect. 
Her reputation stood very high, and her friends 
never of her but with the utmost respect 
At her { saw several committees, composed 
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of ministers and the leading Girondists. A fe. 
male appeared rather out of place at such meet. 
ings; but she took no part in the discussions, 
She was generally at her desk writing letters, and 
seemed not to notice what was going on, of which 
however she did not lose a word. The simplicity 
of her dress did not detract from her natural grace 
and elegance ; and though her pursuits were more 
adapted to the other sex, she adorned them with 
all the charms of her own. I reproach myself 
with not having personally known all her good 
qualities; but I had imbibed a prejudice against 
female politicians.—Dumont’s Recollections of 
M rabeau. 


Talleyrand.—A t , frigid po- 
liteness, and an air of observation, formed en im- 
penetrable shield round his diplomatic character, 
When among his intimate friends he was quite a 
different being. He was particularly fond of so- 
cial conversation, which he usually prolonged to 
a very late hour. Familiar, affectionate, and at- 
tentive to the means of pleasing, he yielded toa 
kind of intellectual epicurism, and became amus- 
ing that he might himself be amused. He is the 
author of the bon-mot quoted somewhere by 
Champfort, where Ruhliére said, “I know not 
why I am called a wicked man, for I never, in the 
whole course of my life, committed but one act of 
wickedness.” —The bishop of Autun immediately 
exclaimed, with his full sonorous voice and signi- 
ficant manner, “ But when will this act be at an 
end '”’—One evening, at whist, while he was in 
London, a lady of fifty was mentioned as having 
married a footman. Several expressed their sur- 
prise at such a choice. “ When you are nine,” 
said the bishop of Avtun, “ you do not count 
honours.”—His manner of story-telling is pecu- 
liarly graceful, and he is a model of good taste in 
conversation. Indolent, voluptuous, born* to 
wealth and grandeur, he had yet, during his exile, 





accustomed himself to a life of privation ; and hei 


liberally shared with his friends the only resour- 
ces he had left, arising from the sale of the wreck 
of his superb library, which fetched a very low 


price, because event in London, party-spirit pre i 


vented a competition of purchasers.— /d. 


Impossible. —*“ Monsieur la Comte,” said the 
secretary of Mirabeau to him one day, “ the thing 
you require is impossible.”——“ Impossible !” ex- 
claimed Mirabeau, starting from his chair ; “ never 
again use that foolish word in my presence.” —Jh. 


— 


AN ENIGMA. 


My complexion’s dull and dark, 
Yet I have a lovely sire. 
I am wingless ; but the lark 
Through the skies ascends not higher: 
Griefless tears I cause the fair ; 
And at my birth dissolve in air. 


THE ANSWER. 


Upon my word, ’tis quite a joke, 
That six such lines should end in emoke, 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


PERILS OF THE [RISH POOR. 


“Heae,” said my reverend guide, “ you have 
before you a memorial of the calamities which 
followed in the train of that glorious agitation, 
to which you hastily attribute good. Strangers 
to this unhappy land can seldom judge what 
evil, moral and physical, has beea brought 
amoagst us by practices, in which the excite- 
meat of the times did not permit even the 
agents, or the victims, to discern the enormity 
of the offeaces in which they were engaged. 
Here indeed the spirit of evil could triumph. 
Never, in hamble life, very rarely in exalted, 
have | knowa a group of equal interest or a 
home of more felicity, than this desolate place 
and those broken and roofless walls bring to my 
renenbrance. You shail hear their sorrowful 
story.” 

We seated ourselves on a rising ground, im- 
mediately above what had once been evidently 
a larger and more commodious dweiling than 
the farming classes in Ireland usually enjoy, 
aad my triend proceeded. “ Oae might have 
thought, that the widow Cormac and her family 
were chosen to furnish an exawuple of the feli- 
city which may be enjoyed by the humble, and 
of the extreme misery to which they may be 
reduced. Calamity is visited, in some instan- 
ces, on whole families, under circuastances 
calculated to excite our especial wonder.— 
Causes seemingly disproportioned to the effects 
which ensued on them; events which appeared 
wholly unconnected with each other, follow in 
rapid succession or occur in casual concert, and 
all individuals in a family, shall become each 
s occupied by a separate and peculiar sorrow 
or embarrassment, as to have no power of suc- 
couring. the beloved friends who are in the 
same moment smitten down. In ordinary cases, 
.Boerciful power interferes to arrest the progress 
of calamity, so as that griefs too numerous do 
not crush the heart; but, sometimes, in His in- 
srutable wisdom and benevolence, God dries 
upand withers all comforts here, and constrains 
the miserable to feel that they are in a desert 
had to look upwards for consolation. It may be 

so observed, that in many instances, it is upon 

se whose habits and dispositions are more 
than commonly amiable, the chastening hand is 
Bxost heavily laid. The world loves its own, 
ad will not surely molest them, while those 
vho are desirous of something better than the 
world, are often brouyht, through tears and 


inful trials, to a thorough understanding of 


things not earthly; and toa wisdom from above, 

aceful, and which recompenses for 

| the aictions through which its precious 
essons were communicated. 

The widow Cormac had passed ber early 

years in the patient endurance of much hard- 

hip and affliction, Educated in decent, though 

ery frugal habits, and familiar with upright 

i honourable sentiments, when, in her six- 

h year, she became the wife of a rude and 


Museum.—Vol, XXIII. 
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riotous mate, she was il] prepared for the scenes 
of discomfort and excess which she was con- 
demned to witness, almost daily. The alterna- 
tions of want in very squalid forms, and riot 
with its most brutal accompaniments, would in 
tume have brought down her fragile frame to 
the grave—but, youth is strong, and she had 
scarcely attained her twenty-second year, when 
the consequences of his intemperance became 
visible in her husband’s declining health, and 
after some months of painful and unremitting 
attention at his sick bed, she was left, with the 
burden of three infant children, a daughter and 
two sons, a poor, and it was thought, a helpless 
widow. 

There are powers within us, of which we 
are never conscious, until some emergency re- 
quiring their activity, discovers their presence. 
So it was in the case of the poor widow Cor- 
mac. While stunned and beaten down by the 
boisterous and uncongenial temper of her hus- 
band, and the distresses to which his misconduct 
reduced her, she had appeared destitute ot 
spirit and understanding, unable to guide her- 
self aright through any perplexing circum- 
stances, and quite incapable of sustaining the 
inclemencies to which she might now become 
exposed. But, as she said, in a proverb of less 
beauty than that spoken by Maria, but not of 
less propriety or force, “God fits the back to 
the burden.” It was soon seen that in her the 
proverb was realized. So much activity did 
she display in reducing to order the very de- 
ranged atfairs, to the management of which 
she was called—so much wisdom in directing, 
and promptness in deciding, that the farm, 
which, it was thought, would have speedily 
past out of her husband’s hands, became profit- 
able in her's. An indulgent landlord was one 
of the blessings for which she had reason to be 
grateful, aod with his favour and her own care 
and exertions, she felt prosperity visiting her, 
and was able to entertain good hopes for her 
children. 

As these objects of her anxiety and tender- 
ness grew up towards maturity, they became 
conspicuous among their young companions for 
high and graceful qualities. Denis, the eldest 
youth, while in field sports and exercises he 
was without a rival, had never caused his mo- 
ther a pang by crune or disobedience. Indus- 
trious, kind-hearted, and of a high and gentle 
spirit, he made home cheerful, and, under his 
careful tillage, the fields returned abundunt 
harvests. His sister Mary, when she had ar- 
rived at womanhood, was a pattern of discretion 
in the admonitions of the old, while the young 
were all her admirers. The second son, Mi- 
chael, early appeared to have dedicated himself 
to the priesthood, and by bis retiring habits and 
grave manners, and his singular beauty, had 
acquired to himself almost the reverence of a 
saint. There was something in him it i 
not like other men. He was as “a bright par. 
ticular star,” and the village maidens, while 
they agreed that “there was not the like of 

No. 133.—E 
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Michae] Cormac in the whole country round,” 
feit, although they did not use precisely such 
expressions, that his beauty was of too high and 
holy a character to be devoted to any atiection, 


but that to which he had already given himself 


up. Such was the family of the widow Cor- 
mac, prosperous, and, as man would say, adorn- 
ing prosperity, basking in the love and respect 
of their acquaintances, and living in the enjoy- 
ment of biessings which are, naturally, the 
most to be coveted, the power of relieving the 
wants of the distressed, and winning the affec- 
tions of all within their sphere who deserved 
to be valued. “ What wonder is it,” she would 
sometimes say, as with swelling heart and eyes 
she gazed ou her beautiful ottspring—* What 
wonder is it, that they look like the gentle of 
the land, and that they have the spirit of the 
gentle. Many a prayer was offered for them 
when they were young, that they should never 
do any thing mean or shameful, and they never 
told me a lie, nor hid any thing from me, since 
they were able to know right trom wrong.” 
And sometimes an old female follower of the 
family would add, not without some feeling of 
indignation, “Gentles of the land, indeed! I 
wonder who has a better right to look gentle 
and hight I wonder what gentles of the land 
have such blood in their veins, as your own 
three children. "Tis the spirit of princes that 
ought to be in them, and so it is: God’s bless- 
ing be about them, and shield them from all 
harm.” 

It was a happiness which this poor widow 
afterwards, when sorrow had come, remem- 
bered like a heavenly dream, to see her chil- 
dren collected, when the night closed in, around 
their cheerful Hearth—Denis, questioning al! 
who could answer on the subject of Lreland’s 
ancient glory—Mary, her day’s toil over—her 
household cares dispatched, breaking in with 
prohibited, but quickly forgiven mirth, on these 
high topics, and Michael, when he, for a mo- 
ment, laid aside his book to utter some pious 
thought, received with the reverence yielded 
to one who was already disengaged from this 
world’s vanities, and who had the power to dif- 
fuse solemnity over even his sister's light-heart- 
edness, and to take from the recollections of 
Ireland’s glory, every thing but the edifying 
assurance of her ancient religious distinction. 
Bat the remembrance of these dream-like even- 
ings, was too frequently accompanied by a me- 
mory which made it painfully oppressive.— 
There came with it the face and form of one, 
who, she was firmly persuaded, had destroyed 
all her comfort. Still, tho’ she strove to recal 
happier times,—however distant from the fatal 
evening, was that upon which the poor woman 
would fix her thoughts,—the measured step in 
the path which led to her cottage, would stil! 
seem to chill her—the solemn, thrice-repeated 
knotk at the door—the entrance of the austere 
figure—a maniac in habiliments, and with a 
look wiser almost than of man—the deep 
toned benediction, which was, she thought, 
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toll’d out more as though a death-bell sounded, 
than as if a human voice had spoken—all this 
came freshly and fearfully before her, and 
warned her against soliciting her dreams of 
happiness to return. 

It was a calm night, at the close of autumn, 
and all members of the widow Cormac’s family 
were assembled around a blazing fire—the ser- 
vants and their superiors forming one company, 
and contributing according to their place and 


abilities, to the general entertainment; when : 


the mistress of the house, whose attention was, 
perhaps, more quickly excited, was alarmed by 
the sound of approaching footsteps. The dis- 
turbances, by which afterwards, the country 
became so afflicted, had not, at this time, con- 
vulsed her tranquil neighbourhood, but stran- 
gers rarely visited her abode after night had 
fallen, and she felt some little anxiety as she 
thought who this new-comer could be. Pre- 
sently, three, distinct, slowly-repeated knocks 
were struck upon the door, and, for a moment, 
silence and something of alarm seemed to have 
affected the group within. Denis, however, 
almost instantly started up, and was proceeding 
to the door—* Ask who is there Denis, my 
dear,” said his mother—she had not raised her 
naturally low voice above the ordinary pitech— 
but she was heard outside the house. 

“ A poor pilgrim,” was answered, in tones of 
great depth and solemnity, “begging a meal’s 
meat for God’s sake and St. Francis.” 

A figure entered, not such as was calculated 
to disappoint the expectations which the voice 
had excited. It was ofa man yet in the vigour 
of life; although far advanced in middle age— 
his head and feet bare—a long staff in his hand, 
and a scanty bundle of straw suspended ob 
liquely at his back. His long thick hair was 
but slightly grizzled, and a full black beard de- 
scended to his breast. Fantastic as the “ pro- 
perties” of his “character” must be confessed 
to be, they did not counteract the impression 
which the pilgrim’s respect and bearing were 
calculated to produce. There was in his coun- 
tenance, no apparent consciousness that he ap 
peared in strange attire. Had he made his 


entrance in the least pretending and least ex- F 


travagant form, he could not have displayed 
less anxiety about effect, or greater self-pes 
session. 

While he partook sparingly of the plentiful 
repast set before him, the family group, as up- 
willing to embarrass him by their notice, re 
sumed the conversation which his coming had 
interrupted. They spoke in whispers, but 
were not unheard. Mary, with a half sidelong 
look towards their guest, had, for some time, 
divided her attention between him and the 
group of which she was an ornament, when— 
her interest increasing as she more frequently 
regarded him—she said, in the most cautious 
whisper, “ The holy man could tell us much. 
Michael, do speak to him.” If Michael had 
resolved to obey, he was anticipated. “I am 
not holy,” said the pilgrim ; “ many a sorrowful 
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Evening Visit from a Mendicant an ill omen. 


penance have I yet to bear, before suffering has 
made satisfaction for my sins, but I can tell 
much to ears that love such stories as | have 
been hearing.” 

* Then for the honour of God,” cried out the 
anxious mother, “speak to these young crea- 
tures, and tell them that they ought not to be 
so fond of thinking and discoursing of such 
things: they don’t know the folly of it, nor the 
consequence.” She had, of late, witnessed a 
fire in the manner of her elder son, when speak- 
ing or hearing of Ireland in the old time, and 
an excitement on such subjects frequently 
manifesting itself, which caused her some 
alarm. “Tell them,” continued she, “and 
what you speak | will respect, and keep 
your saying—that there is no good now in 
thinking of the gone times, but that much 
trouble and sore hearts may come of it.” 

“T will tell them,” said the pilgrim, “to think, 
when they speak of the ancient glories of their 
country, that it was when sin came they were 
quenched, and that they never will give light 
again, until the land is holy. I will tell them, 
when they speak of the pride and honour of 
Ireland.in her happy days, that she has now no 
pride or honour except in her real children, 
and that if they be faithful and virtuous, she 
needs no brighter glory than they can win for 
her. I will tell them to be wise and wary ; 
but I never will tell a Cormac, that the stories 
of the Island ot Saints and heroes should become 
strangers to his tongue.” 

“God direct us all,” said the poor woman, 
“sure it is not for the like of me to say again 
what you-think proper, but I was afeard—and 
the times so troublesome, and so many bad boys 
going about in wild courses—I was afeard that, 
may be, it was better not to make much of 
thoughts that came, God knows, too often, into 
all our hearts, to disturb us. I thought that it 
was not right or good to be speaking about 
them, and | thought that, may be—but, sure, 
you know better—sinee God took away the 
crown from Ireland we ought not to be rumi- 
nating upon things that might make us wish 
for it back again.” 

* We are all poor blind creatures,” said the 
pilgrim. “ We do nc know what we should 
desire or do; and we cannot say that the me- 
mory of Ireland’s greatness, and pride in her 
purity of faith, may not be appointed as means 
of our restoration. If we become worthy of it, 
God will surely bring the mighty change to 
pass.— Listen to the thoughts that visited my 
soul last night; they have guided my steps 
hither. I was in Cashel yesterday, and I was 
moved to see those munuments of ether days, 
which England and heresy have been unable 
todestroy. I made my bed, at night, upon ‘the 
Rock,’ within Cormac’s—king Cormac’s—cha- 
pel. Then thoughts and visions came upon me, 
and I asked, what spirit or what saint was 
guardian of the place, that the enemies of the 

re faith coulc not profane it, or destroy it? 


abbey had not felt the desolation of war, and 
that the prayer of heretics was never heard 
within its cloisters? I asked, why, when cas- 
tles sunk in unremembered ruin, this peaceful 
and holy temple withstood.the storm ! and how 
it came to pass that, when the heretic sought 
a place for his accursed rites, he forsook the 
high station where saints and monarchs had 
lifted up a temple worthy of the God they served, 
and chose out a spot more fitting for his cold 
and stinted worship? It was not his conscience ; 
his heart-felt unworthiness; that saved the 
blessed shrine from pollution. It was not bis 
reverence for holy things, that kept ruin from 
them. No; they that saw the adorable mys- 
tery of faith—that heard pure prayers and holy 
worship there, before ever Luther went to his 
fire ; they never forsook the consecrated ground, 
and they have guarded it for the faithiul. Yes; 
saints are around it. It is kept, not to remind 
us of old times, but, when times like the old 
are come again, to be there, that the saints 
who once praised God in their prayers and 
their lives, may see the descendants of true 
worshippers kneeling where they knelt them- 
selves, and that Ireland in her glory, and Ire- 
land when she rises out of her Srcclation, may 
serve the Lord in the same unpolluted tem- 
ples.” 

“ Often,” said Michael, “ have I had thoughts 
like these. I love to read and muse where | 
can see that sacred pile. How deeply have I 
been thankful to the spirit which gave it so 
suitable a station. It is worthy of the Lord’s 
house to be where its towers and battlements 
show forth his power, far and wide over the 
country. Sometimes, when the last light ot 
the evening shines upon it, ] have felt almost 
as if it spoke to me, and, with a silent voice, 
told my heart, that prayers and sacrifice shall 
again be offered up within it. Tell me, is ita 
right thought? [ have at times remembered 








asked of my soul, how it was that that blessed 


the Jews, wretched and ruined, and scattered 
abroad; their nation trodden under foot of the 
Gentile, and their worship impoverished ; but 
still not only testifying of glories that are de- 
parted, but preserved and kept separate for 
greater glory to come ; and I have thought that, 
it may be, the temples of our holy religion are 
guarded like these Jews. They too, are the 
ruins of ancient greatness; they too, are pre- 
served from the ordinary and profaning uses ot 
evil days. They stand solitary and sorrowful, 
like God’s loved and chastened people; and 
may they not, also, like them, be prophesying, 
though in sackcloth and ashes, of a day when 
they shal] again be joyful ?” 

“ Your thought is not of sin, For unright- 
eousness, God’s people of Jerusalem, as well as 
our own island, have been sorely punished— 
and the punishment of each shall have an end. 
Ireland has had her sorrowful days—long has 
her robe of prophesy been of sackcloth—long 
has she eaten ashes for bread—but soon she 
may arise to the fulfilment of prophecy; and 
then,” added the pilgrim, after a pause—* her 
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children must prove their love of her by other 
penances than sackcloth garments and the voice 
of supplication.” 

He now rose to depart, and, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the family and the vehemence 
of Denis, persisted in his resolution. He was 
under a solemn vow, he said, never to rest at 
night in an inhabited house from Easter to Ad- 
vent. His only indulgence was the scanty 
couch of straw which he carried at his back, 
and which he spread in some out-office when 
the season was more than ordinarily inclement; 
or, when the severity was not intense, under a 
tree by the way-side. He consented at length 
to rest for one night in the barn, but firmly re- 
sisted all appliances to render his slumbers 
easy. Denis accompanied him to his place of 
repose, and remained long in conversation with 
him. Before dawn, on the following morning, he 
sought him again, but he had already departed, 
He had, however, left remembrances behind 
him, very unmeet inmates of the family who 
had admitted them. 

It would be tedious to detail the progress by 
which it became known to the poor widow that 
her son Denis had joined himself with the dis- 
turbers. He was too little practised in deceit 
to be the possessor of an important secret, and 
to appear unconscious of it. He had so long 
admitted all his family to an entire confidence, 
that he could not unlearn without much evident 
distress, the habit of communicating thoughts as 
they arose in his mind, and plans as he formed 
them. His spirits appeared variable; some- 
times his despondence spread gloom over the 
whole family—-sometimes his almost fierce ex- 
citement affrighted them. Denis had chosen 
his path—he was conscious of the peril which 
crossed it, and had resolved that only himself 
should incur the danger. From Michael he 
was especia!ly resolved that his secret purpose 
and engagements should be hidden. Absence, 
however, from home to late hours, and sume- 
times for whole nights, caused even Michael to 
be alarmed, by a demeanour and a temper so 
unlike what his brother had ever till now dis- 
played, and almost revealed to him the ill-kept 
secret. Hope at length mingled with the poor 
mother’s apprehensions. The disturbers be- 
came less daring—the law assumed new ter- 
rors, and there was reason to expect that, if 
her child was spared for some time longer, he 
might be released, by the breaking uy of evil 
associations, from his unfortunate engagements, 
and restored, with entire heart to his family.— 
Little was she prepared for the affliction which 
was to come upon her. She soon,learned that, 
as direct opposition to law became fainter and 
less daring, an animosity sprang up in the 
miids of the discomfitted insurgents, more 
fierce against each other than it had been 
against the government. In this her son could 
take no part—she knew that he had laboured 
much to allay it, and when condemned to fee} 
his efforts fruitless had withdrawn, dispirited, 
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and disgusted, from communion with his late 
associates. 

Withdrawal, however, from their society, 
was not to escape from their hostility, and i 
the end their malice assailed him where its 
virulence was the sorest. Anxious to dissipate 
his gloomy thought, and make home cheery 
to him, as it had been, his brother Micheel, in 
a great degree, renounced his studies, and often 
joined in temporal! pursuits and pleasures. In 
the spirit which dictated this sacrifice of what 
he valued most, he had accompanied him toa 
fair, where Denis had some business to transact 
Among his relatives, unhappily, there were 
many who had enrolled themselves in one of 
the factions which arose out of the late. illegal 
associations, and Denis was involved with them 
in one common hatred. Reverence for Mi- 
chael’s character would have protected him, 
but when his brother was assailed—for a mo- 
ment every thing but the danger and the result 
were forgotten—and, wresting a bludgeon from 
one of the numerous party who hed commenced 
the attack, he combatted, with a spirit and an 
energy, which checked the ferocious violence 
of his enemies, unti} the noise of the stripes, 
and the cry of the family name, collected friends 
to his side, and the conflict became general.— 
That conflict was afterwards a source of bitter 
sorrow. 

The assault on Denis Cormac had not been 
a mere wanton and capricious aggression. He 
had an inveterate enemy, who, carefully con- 
cealed himself, had directed the storm where 
it was to fall. There was one, who, thongh 
very unworthy of such a bride, had sought bis 
sister’s hand, and was rejected, with something 
less of tenderness for his feelings, than, he 
thought, his offer merited. He did not for this, 
abandon all hope of success, while he vowed 
secretly he never would forgive the brother, 
through whom the dreadful message of dismis 
sal had been conveyed. In appearance, how- 
ever, he was the steady friend of all the family, 
and the hearts for which he wes plotting 
misery, were beyond suspicion, that, under the 
guise of friendship, he could betray. Be ffled 
in his first attempt, he tried another. From 
whatever canse it has proceeded, it is certain 
that Catiline was not more abundantly provi 
ded with those instruments of entrapping aod 
embarrassing the innocent and atetting the 
guilty, false witnesses, than are the agents in 
that extensive and prosperous conspiracy which 
is working so fatally in freland. M*Menos 
availed himself of the assistance thus offered, 
and had information lodged against Michael 
Cormac, as the individua) by whose violence an 
affray had been commenced, in which he had 
actually done no more than defend his brother, 
and for which no one, not even the friends of 
the unfortunate man whose death had given it 
an unhappy importance, had felt deeper sorrow 

When al] was ready for the arrest of one 
brother, he took measures to deprive the mo 
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ther and sister of the protection which the 
other could afford them. His plot was, to alarm 
Denis, by insinuating that he had been betrayed 
to an active magistrate, as one who was deeply 
implicated in a treasonable conspiracy. M‘Ma- 
pus was bailiff and clerk to a neighbouring 
justice of the peace, an employment which ren- 
dered it probable that his information was cor- 
rect, and he was sufficiently well acquainted 
with the habits of Denis, to know that they 
were such as would encourage him to defy his 
real or imaginary accusers. He found more 
difficulty than he had anticipated in persuading 
him to fly. He had, however, succeeded, and 
returned with him into the house to reconcile 
the poor mother to his immediate departure. 
She had been somewhat alarmed by the abrupt- 
ness with which M‘Manus, entering the house 
afler night had fallen, asked her son to walk 
eut with him, and she sat, -ccupied with pain- 
ful apprehensions, for the space of about an 
hour, which elapsed before their return. The 
moment their approaching footsteps were heard, 
she started from her abstraction, and stood, 
with her eyes fixed upon the door, towards 
which it seemed as if she could not advance. 
“What am I to hear?” said she, as they enter- 
ed, “tell me it all at once—tel] me what is 
coming upon us.” 

Denis, startled by the unwonted vehemence 
of his mother’s manner, was silent, but M*Ma- 
nus undauntedly opened his commission. “ You 
see” said he, “’*twill be nothing—nothing in 
the world, oaly just Denis must go out of the 
way for a while, you know, just till the little 
trouble is over, you see.” 

“The cross of Christ between us and all 
harm,” cried the poor woman, when she was 
able to speak, using at the same time the ap- 
propriate gesture, “This is a brain-blow in- 
deed. Oh, God pity me, and forgive me. If 
I was’nt a foolish mother, I would not have to 
see my child hunted out of his own house, and 
drove out upon the world.” Tears choked far- 
ther utterance, she sunk down on the floor, and, 
with her apron thrown over her head, which 
she moved, as it were unconsciously, from side 


to side, she for some minutes, gave a loose to|a 


her sorrows. There was still sobbing and la- 
mentation in the house, when the widow arose. 
“Denis,” said she with a strong effort, “give 
me your pardon for all my foolishness.” 

“Don’t kill me, mother,” cried Denis, his 
voice hoarse, and with great difficulty pro- 
nouncing the words, “For God's sake—al- 
though ’tis little I deserve it—don’t drive me 
mad entirely, now that ’'m going where may 
be I'll have enough to try me, Sure ’tis well 
known that there’s no such anotheras yourself, 
and a bad son you had in me,” 

* Let me hear no word from you of good mo- 
ther and bad son, but, before you go from this, 
tell me that you give me what I ask. IT saw 
jou going on in courses that I did not like, and 
i did not ask you where you used to be, nor ad- 


vise you tell. Oh, God forgive me, things 
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might be different now, if I did what you de- 
sired from me, but I was afeard of troubling 
you, though I knew it was for your good, and a 
sore time we all have of it now. But say the 
word—iny poor ruined boy—say you forgive 
ne. 

“ Well, mother, since it will satisfy you, I” 
—he could not speak for a moment, but threw 
his arms around the poor woman’s neck, and 
wept with her, while she continued still, in an 
under-voice, sobbing out—* Say it, Denis, ma 
vourneen, wont you say it.” At length the 
words were pronounced, and the poor mother’s 
tears flowed more freely. “ And now,” said 
she, after having a little recovered, “let me 
know why my boy is to be taken from us? 
M*‘Manus, if you havea heart, can you see them 
tore asunder!” Mary and Michael had em- 
braced their brother, aad were weeping in his 
arms. “ Why then pow,” said the villain, “ if 
it was not for their good, I'd be far.enough from 
wishing "em parted. And since it’s only in 
love for the family I gave the advice I dic—If 
we were by ourselves, I could show you the 
reason of the case.” 

There is no one in this house, M‘Manus, but 
friends that wish me and Denis well—you may 
speak before them all you have to say.” 

“Why then, for that matter,—true for you 
—every one here is afriend to you and your’s; 
but still there’s many a reason I have for not 
speaking except to yourself, and no one to the 
fore but ourselves. You see,” said he, when 
they had withdrawn into a smal] room, styled 
a parlour, used only on festival occasions, 
“You see, some of them blackguards that would 
sell father or mother if they could make a pen- 
ny by them—they went, you see, and they 
swore that Denis was swore, and that he knows 
more of the ins and outs of the whole business 
than the rest of the country put together; and 
a warrant is issued upon the head of it, and 
when I got the wind of it, I made haste here, 
and if Denis gets off to Cork, and goes to Bris- 
tol, where a relation of my own is living, why, 
you see, may be in a little time we'll know 
hetter what to do, and he’ll soon be with us 


in. 
Denis,” called out his mother, “ come here 
—tell me, do you know of the men that have 
swore against you? Or do yqu know who they 
are, M‘Manus !” 

“ Why, then, to tell you the truth, I could 
not dost say that I know who they are.” 

“ T take God to witness, mother, that I do not 
know on earth a man that owes me a spite, I 
have no more notion than the child unborn, 
who it is that would swear against me.” 

“ Then, my darling, be said by your poor old 
mother—she did not advise you when she ought, 
and don’t have your revenge by not hearken- 
ing to her now—go up to ‘ the court’—or no— 
I'll go up myself to ‘ the court,’ with the first 
light of day, and Pll lay the whole case before 
Sir Thomas himself—you know he’s always 
up early, about the plantations—and he never 
E2 
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was the man that would not advise us well 
what we ought to do.” 

“ So that’s what you think best to be done,” 
said M‘Manus. 

“ That's the very thing—and what fault can 
you find with it! 

“Sorry I'd be to find fault with any thing 
you could say. God send that you have not 
more on you than sending the boy away—lI ask 
pardon—I ought not to meddle or make with 
things that are not my own, but I did all for 
the best.” 

“ But what danger is there in going to Sir 
Thomas!” 

“'There’s an Act of Parliament against it. 
If you go to his Honor, and a trial comes on, 
he must make you a witness against the boy.” 

“ And if he does, I'l] take my death upon it, 
that a better natured or a better behaved boy 
never was in the world, and that it was not in 
bad ways he was brought up—but sure, Demis, 
we know Sir Thomas as well. He wasalways 
a good friend to us; and I'll have his advice be- 
fore I see my child drove out on the wide world 
away from me.” 

The deceiver finding the saccess of his scheme 
doubtful, and not likely to be promoted by an 
obstinate adherence to his expressed opinion, 
yielded to the widow’s determination, and even, 
as he said, found much good sense in her sug- 
gestion. The family, including M*Manus, who 
accepted an invitation to remain for the night, 
sat together until a late hour, shaping their 
plans into the forms which appeared to be most 
eligible, adjusting the mode in which it would 
be desirable that Sir Thomas Chapman should 
be addressed, and arranging what course to 
adopt, if he held out but little hope of eseape 
from trouble. They were about to retire—the 
widow’s grief lightened, and her heart reliev- 
ed to a great extent of the burden it had for 
some time secretly borne—M*‘Manus raised in 
the opinion of the whole family, by the kind 
sympathy with which he participated in their 
sorrows—all, except the plotter of wickedness, 
hoping that the cloud, as the widow said, would 
go by—when a knock came to the door, and a 
voice, as of a child, cried out, “Open, open 

ick—let me in.” The night was so dark 

at from the window nothing could be seen; 
but the voice being recognised, the door was 
opened in the confidence that no evil was in- 
tended. A boy entered, and, apparently out of 
breath from running, cried out, “The soldiers 
—are coming!” “Coming here, James,” said 
M‘Manus—-“are they coming this way!” 
“They are. They stopped at our house, and 
made iny father get up to shew ‘em the way— 
for the man made off *em that was to show 
*em— nd my father is gone the long way round 
and | run across the fields to tell ye.” 

Now, M‘Manus saw was his time to play a 
bold part. It would be discovered, sooner then 
he had anticipated, that Michael, not Denis, 
was the object of prosecution. The devil, it is 





said, does not desert his own, until his ends are 
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accomplished, and M‘Manus was ready with 
his expedient. “ Now Denis, if they take yuu, 
you’re surely done for; come away with my- 
self while the road is fair before tis.” The 
steps of the approaching military party could 
be faintly heard, and the sound added much 
authority to M*‘Manus’s persuasion. “Go— 
God bless you, my darling,” said the poor mo- 
ther, “thank God you have a friend with you 
that will think for you, and help you. Go, and 
the Lord be with you.” 

They were yet at a short distance from the 
house, within sight of it, even in the darkness, 
to which their eyes were becoming accustomed, 
when the military party arrived. They could 
hear the knocking upon the door, and, startling 
the deep stillness of the hour, the ponderous 
jarring sound, as the soldiers obeyed the word 
of command to “ order arms.” Denis seemed 
charmed to the spot, and all M*Manus’s earn- 
est efforts were inefficient to disengage him. 
“TI cannot go,” said he, “till I see them away 
from the house.” “Now Denis, dear, don’t be 
the positive man; sure you would’nt be the 
death of the poor mother, as you surely will, if 
you fall in with them.” Dems, however, crept 
forward. His object was to get a sight of the 
military party and of the house, when the door 
opened to admit them. He was moving steal- 
thily on by the side of a hedge, when a senti- 
nel, stationed as an outpost, heard the rustling 
and challenged. At that moment, M‘Manus 
forcibly kicked a horse, which started hare 
removed the sentinel’s apprehensions. Denis 
cautiously drew back, and was condemned to 
the distress of hearing the door of his mother’s 
house opened, to admit his pursuers, and of re- 
maining in anagony of suspense, which lengtb- 
ened, into a duration of very considerable ex- 
tent, the few minutes occupted in the arrest of 
his brother. It is unnecessary to attempt a 
description of what, during these few minutes, 
his feelings were. He would not, by breathing, 
distract his watchfulness. When, occasionally 
a light air swept through the branches, it pro 
voked his anger, as though it were an inten- 
tional offender, and when it had died away, he 
was grateful for the stilness which succeeded; 
although his fancy, and the painful vigilance of 
his ear almost created for him the shriek o 
outrage and despair by which the listening si- 
lence was tobealarmed. At length he breathed 
more treely—the door ned, the soldiers, it 
would seem, were settling into the order ol 
march—voices also, though the words could not 
be distinguished, were heard speaking in quiet 
tones, He thonght he could discern thatof his 
brother Michael pronouncing a blessing ; but 
all was uncertain. Every thing, however, con- 
vinced him that the soldiers had not misconduct- 
ed themselves, and he felt assured and elated, 
when, after Jong listening to their measured 
tread, the sound of the receding footsteps ceased 
to reach him. “Now,” cried he, “one fond 
kiss from those I leave behind, and then God 
be with them.” 
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« Oh, then, God direct you,” said the adviser, 
“after all that was done for you to-night, will 
you go run into the trap? I does'nt know but 
there’s a strong guard still about the house, 
watching who goes out and who goes in. 
Was’nt that the way Ned Henesy was caught 
last Shrafftide—sure he thought that it was all 
over, and the soldiers e, and he hiding in 
the hollow oak in the haggard; and when he 
came out, there was five men left behind, and 

r Ned was carried off. For God’s sake, 
Jenis, and for them that have a right to be 
thought of by you, don’t do a rash action. 
What would the poor woman do if you were 
to go back, and may be a guard left there wait- 
ing for you? {s’nt it giving God thanks you 
ought to be that every thing is so well, and not 
to be going on, with Leulstrenguens, to spoil it 
all? 

The end of the dialogue, which eontinued to 
a greater length than has been here taken 
down, was, that Denis gave ve 4 and consent- 
ed to set out on his journey for Cork, purposing 
to remain there until he received intelligence 
from home. 

In the meantime, Michael was a prisoner, 
and on his way to the barrack, from which he 
was speedily transmitted to Clonmel Gaol. He 
had been given up by his mother, and had sur- 
rendered himself, with no apprehension that he 
was the object of search, and with an expecta- 
tion that be diverted pursuit from his brother, 
and procured for him the power of escaping 
danger. M*‘Manus having conveyed Denis on 
his way, took care to have a meeting with the 
widow before she had time to understand any 
thing of the impending calamity. Accordingly 
he arranged that a letter should be addressed 
to the fugitive, acquainting him with the oe- 
currence which had taken place after his de- 
parture from the house, assuring him that Mi- 
chael was arrested only in mistake—a mistake 
which both he and his mother encouraged— 
and that as soon as he was brought betore a 
magistrate, he would assuredly be discharged. 
The letter concluded with an intreaty that 
Denis would, without delay, rernove himself to 
the asylum, where, as it had been previously 
arranged, he was to remain until the danger 
was over. This injunction was obeyed, and 
the widow and her daughter were left depend- 
ant, principally, for protection, on the main 
contriver of their harms. 

It had entered into the contemplation of 
M‘Manus, that the chief advantage he was to 
derive from the removal of the two brothers, 
was the opportunity to be afforded him of pos- 
sessing himself forcibly of their sister. He 
soon discovered that his schemes were produc- 


tive of still more advantage. He found that /an. 


his many opportunities of appearing and acting 
asa friend, made him an object of mach inte- 
rest to the destitute females. Inall their diffi- 
culties M‘Manus was at hand, with assistance 
and advice. He was their protector when vi- 
siting the poor prisoner. In any pecuniary) 
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difficulty his purse was a never-failing resource. 


Whenever his personal exertions could be of 
any avail, he was an indefatigable, and, as they 
thought, a prudent and faithful ally ; and thus 
he gradually came to be accounted a member 
of the family, and to obtain a nearer interest in 
the hearts of both mother and daughter, than 
any but the two great objects of their affection 
had ever acquired before. Still, however, the 
success of his suit appeared doubttul and dis- 
tant. If ever he ventured to pass the bounds of 
friendship, he was repelled—tears and sad 
countenances met him, and entreaties to spare 
a heart ss occupied by other cares—so- 
licitatious which could only aggravate its dis- 
tresses. T'o this effect were the answers M‘Ma- 
nus received, whenever he employed a more 
passionate Janguage than was justified by his 
admitted office of friend and protector. But, 
notwithstanding these repulses, the villain per- 
sisted in his addresses, so far as they could be 
safely urged, and endeavoured to strengthen 
his suit by an advocacy, which, he had no 
doubt, would be more prevailing than his own. 

From the day on which Michael found that 
his arrest was not owing to mistake, and that 
a charge of murder was preferred against him, 
he had looked forward to the result of a trial 
with far less confidence than M*Manus affect- 
ed and endeavoured to inspire in his mother and 
sister. In these endeavours he was to a cer- 
tain extent successful, insomuch that he pre- 
vailed in his entreaty “ not to have poor Denis 
troubled with the bad news, when, after all, no 
harm would surely happen.” With Michael, 
he soon began to consider it for his interest, 
that his offered encouragement would not be 
accepted. On the contrary, he contrived that 
much shonld meet his ear calculated to weigh 
down his spirit more heavily in anticipation of 
the approaching crisis. He also, by artful in- 
sinuation, conveyed to his mind the apprehen- 
sion that Denis was consigned to almost per- 
petual exile, while he flattered the poor mo- 
ther, and appeared, as though he encouraged 
Michael himself, to hope a speedy termination 
to all their sorrows. The effect of this iniqui- 
tous contriving will appear in a conversation 
which took place between the members of this 
guileless family, on one of the rare occasions 
when M‘Manus had left them to the unreserv- 
ed enjoyment of each other’s society. 

“Do you know, Michael, my dear,” said the 
widow, (asa species of tribute to the early sanc- 
tity of their child, his name, even from her lips, 
had always been pronounced in its full dimen- 
sions,}—* do you know who rode over yester- 
day to see me, and to ask after you? 

“ May be ‘twas John Byrne or James Ry- 
” 


“No then, "twas neither one nor the other. 
*T was parson Grant himself, and he came in 
and sat down, and asked every thing about you, 
and told me, if [ wanted money to bring mat- 
ters through, to call on him, and I should not 
be without it. But, thank God, we are in no 
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want at all, and I shew’d him your own room, 
that Mary and | were settling out for you, 
where you can see the work from your win- 
dow, and have a beautiful fine rose-bush grow- 
ing outside it, that Mary put down, you know, 
last year, and many a good word Parson Grant 
said of you, and I hope, says he, Michael will 
come to see me when all is over; he was a 
great favourite of mine always, and indeed, 
says he, he was a pattern to my school for good- 
ness and learning. 

Mother don’t deceive yourself with a hope of 
things that can never be; I know it well—my 
time is come, and the home I’m calling to, is 
not the place where you and Mary have settled 
out my mansion. No, mother, there is an end 
of my home on earth, and well I loved it and 
all in it, and kind and good ye were all to me. 
Oh Mary, may God reward you for all your 
— and forgive me for every hard word 

spoke to you. God knows, if I did, it wasall 
in love. Mother don’t speak to me yet, and 
don’t think it is afeard | am. Altho’ every 
hour of my life, until the last year, was happy, 
and I was without care and dread, I am not 
afraid to give up all. He that was so good to 
me while I was here, has better things to give 
me. Loth I am to part ye, mother; but ye'll 
have God to protect you, and many a time, I 
think, if my penance here is done well, and | 
have my purgatory on earth, I may be left to 
watch over ye, and, mother, when I am gone, 
remember that if prayers can win that power, 
and if it’s right for the faithful to ask it, I'll be 
about ye when ye want help, and will be your 
guard, till we go altogether to the mercy of 
God.” His mother and sister were unable to 
break the silence into which his voice here 
subsided, They were weeping unregtrainedly. 
Michael seemed to commune with himself and 
to engage in a brief, mental prayer, he then 
resumed :—*“ Listen to me, mother and dear 
Mary; dont make light of my words. I am 
not afraid, but that God will be very good to 
you and will save youfrom harm ; but we ought 
to do the thing that would be proper, when we 
pray for His grace, and sometimes, may be, he 
provides the very thing we pray for and puts 
it into our power. Was’nt it God that sent us 
such a friend as is now working for us) When 
another would keep away in ill will. Hecame 
like the real me neighbour and christian. 
Mother, my death would be light if M*Manus 
was living in one house with ye when I am 
gone. I often wished that Mary would become 
the spouse of a holier than man; but I gave up 
that hope, and now what I pray is, that ye may 
have always one like M‘Manus to be a friend 
and an adviser.” Michael ceased, for he, whose 
cause he advocated, was admitted to the cell, 
and was successful in relieving the awkward- 
ness of his interruption, and diffusing a livelier 
spirit over the conversation. | M‘Manus, how- 
ever, bad judged rightly, that such support as 
his suit had upon that night received, was of] 





great moment. The conversation which he 
then interrupted, was upon many other occs 
sions renewed, and, in the end, Mary, if Denis 
approved, when the trial was over and all hap 
py again, as M‘Manus encouraged her to hope, 
promised she would recompense so constant 
and faithful an affection. The approval of De. 
nis was soon received and all was fair for M‘M:. 
nus. 

The day of trial now came on,-and the de 
ceiver having effected his purpose, would glad. 
ly have. it end, as he predicted it should. Tp 
ensure this fayourable termination, he sent out 
of the way some of those whose suborned per. 
jury would have been most hostile to Michael's 
case, but the zeal and animosity of party was 
fierce against those with whom the poor youth 
was connected, and who were included with 
him in one common indictment, and thus, tes 
timony which would not have been ofiered 
against him standing alone, was injurious to 
him because of the party amidst whom he ap. 
peared at the bar. The end was, that, notwith- 
standing strong evidence in his favor—mos 
unexceptionable attestations to his good charae- 
ter, and the apparent innocence of his counte. 
nance and demeanour, Michael Cormac was 
included in the verdict which the jury, after 
long deliberation, returned against the prison- 
ers given in charge to them.--Guilty of mav- 
slaughter. ‘ 

Denis was now acquainted by letter with 
the calamity which had fallen upon the family, 
and hastened over from his retreat, regardles 
of all peril to himself. He hastened over to 
learn more afflicting intelligence. Sentence 
had been passed, and his brother Michae]—the 
modest—saintly Michael, besides imprison 
ment, was to be whipped on two market-days, 
through the Main-street of Clonmel. This 
was an effliction for which the poor sufierer 
had been quite unprepared, and which, as re 
spected himself, appeared far more ca)amitow 
than the death which be had expected. Denis 
regarding himself as the author of all bf, 
brother's sufferings, was incessantly occupied 
in contriving how he could avert them. De 
liverance from prison by violence, was evident 
ly not to be thought of, and he soon learned, 
that to evade the vigilance of the keepers wa 
equally beyond hope. One generous efor 
was in his power, and he made it. 

On the night preceding that dreadful day, be 
returned from a p rough al] the friends 
and connections of his family, and the farmenf 
and tradesmen with whom he had been in hab 
itsof business. It was known, that his family 


now paid, and, when he had presented himse 
at the gaol of Clonmel, he had in his jon 
a sam amounting to not lese than three hur 
dred pounds, for part of which the farm was 
mortgaged. His first request was to see the 
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keeper of the prison. “Mr. Dunne,” said he, 
«will you allow me a few words with you in 
vate!” 

« By all means—walk in here, Mr. Cormac. 
Your brother and sister have been for some time 
with your brother; do you wish to join them?” 

“Not yet, Sir, not yet. How can I ever 
bear to look on that poor boy again—and no one 
but myself his ruin. Is’nt it a murder that he 
must be slashed in the open streets, a poor boy 
that never did hurt or harm to mortal, and that 
had his mind always more on heaven and holy 
things than in wickedness or diversion! Oh, 
sir, is'nt it a poor case that he must be beat and 
mangled, and I that brought him into all his 
trouble, to have no sorrow but for him! Mr. 
Danne,” cried he, falling at the gaoler’s feet, 
and on his knees looking up to him imploring- 
ly, and speaking with a low, rapid, and monot- 
onous utterance, “I brought with me three 
hundred pounds; I thought it a great sum yes- 
terday, but now I feel as if it was nothing— 
take it—for God’s sake take it—let the poor 
boy go back with the mother and sister, and let 
me be slashed in his place. 

Mr. Dunne rejected the offered bribe. “ My 
poor fellow,” said he, “this never can be. You 
know, even if I were willing to break my oath, 
it would be impossible to make you pass as 
your brother.” 

Denis started from his knees—* Look, Sir, 
what [ have ready.” He displayed a quantity 


of false hair, and adjusted it on his own close- 


ly-cropped head. “I can paint my face too,” 
sail he, “so that you would not know me, and 
when I’m in the cell, and they come to take 
me out, nobody will ever know. Will you, 
Sir, oh! will you have mercy on us.” 
Grotesque as the appearance before him was, 
gaoler saw only the generous design. 
“Would that it were in my power to do you a 
service, said he. 

“God bless you and reward you—it is in 
your power, and a great service you can do, 
and a good action too. Surely ‘tis just that I 
should be the sufferer; poor Michael never did 
any thing wrong in his whole life, and many’s 
the bad turn again me. Sore ’tis the guilty 
that the law wants to have revenge of, and 
wouldn’t it be a good act to save one that is not 
guilty towards God or man, and to punish me 
that have many a heavy sin upon my soul? Oh, 
Sir, "twill break my poor mother’s heart, and if 
you let him off now they'll never know any 
thing about me till it’s all over to-morrow; and 
my poor Michael—if you knew that boy, Sir, 
you'd think it was a sin to strip him in the 
streets and mangle him—he isa holy boy, and 
if they knew his heart, 'tis begging his blessing 
they'd be, not'tormenting ofhim. He’s tender 
too, and can’t bear the beating as I can, that's 
used to hardship.” 

All was unavailing; the gaoler mildly but 
me withstood the temptation, and Denis 
found his case hopeless. “The curse of the 
miserable be forever upon you!”’ said he, crush- 
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ing the rejected bribe in bis hand, “many’s the 
sore trouble you bring us into, and leave us 
without help or pity in our ruin.” He flung 
the notes away from him, and they would have 
perished in the flames but for the promptness 
of the gaoler. 

After repeated and urgent messages, De- 
nis at length consented to visit his brother. 
He found Michael cheerful and collected, en- 
deavouring to speak comfort to his mother and 
sister.—Denis scarcely able to sustain himself, 
stood leaning against the door, until he felt 
himself in his brother’s arms, then he joined 
in the loud sorrow which had burst out afresh 
at his entrance. “ You take this little trial,” 
said the resigned suflerer, “indeed you do, too 
much to heart. Be sure it comes frem God, 
and he knows it is for my good. Oh! sure 
God is the best confessor of all, and if Ile en- 
joins our penance, who can murmur at what he 
enjoins on us. Come here, brother; come all, 
and leok at this.’ He drew back a curtain, 
and displayed a print of the crucifixion and 
some coarse doubs of various martyrdome. 
“Look what ishere. Ye think me very good 
and holy, but see, who is here, with nails 
through his hands and feet, and his side pierced, 
and thorns around his bleeding brows? Who 
is he, mother? and who is he, that before all 
this was mangled with cruel stripes? Was it 
for his sins he suffered? Do you know what he 
said when he was bearing his cross to die on it, 
and the women were bemoaning him! * Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not over me, but wee 
for yourselves and your children.” When 
hear ye making so much of me, and thinking 
of my trouble, you frighten me, and make me 
think that your tears for me and not for my 
sins or your own, may wash away all the good 
of my sufferings. Why, many a blessed saint 
imposed on himself a ber penance than I 
shall have to gu through to-morrow; yes, and 
ifan easier was enjoined by a priest, would 
choose another confessor. Mother, look at this,” 
a daub of the Virgin Mary, with all the swords 
of sorrow piercing her, “ instead of sinning by 
your tears, pray to that Queen of Heaven for 
grace to make us al] patient and holy.” 

The fortitude with which Michael anticipa- 
ted his suflering did not forsake him im the ae- 
tual endurance of it. It was asa miracle that 
one so young and tenderly reared could bear 
his torment with so heroic a patience. Cer- 
tainly, if sympathy could beguile the sense of 
pain, his was much alleviated. 1 remember 
the day well, and with sensations which, to 
this hour, powerfully affect me. 1 was, upon 
that day, passing through the town of Clon- 
mel, with feelings very suitable to the trage- 
dy I was to witness. My vacation at echool 
had commenced—I was immediately to enter 
College—my heart was bounding with joy and 
hope, and my fancy charmed with the visions 
of home and home-friends, whieh it had sum- 
moned into life and beauty. The reality before 
me soon dispersed them. The carriage in 
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which, with two school-companions, joyous as 
inyself, [ sat rejoicing, madea halt under the 


West Gate, as we entered the Main-street of 


Clonmel—a mounted dragon withstood our ad- 
vance, and there we sat, gazing on the piteous 
spectacle before us, or, when we closed our 
eyes, saddened by sounds scarcely less affecting 
than what we had beheld. The middle of the 
street was lined on both sides with military, 
horse and foot—from their lines to the houses ; 
a space of about twenty feet on each side—was 
crowded by a most dense multitude—the space 
which the lines enclosed was vacant, except 
for the few persons (as the surgeon and sheriff, 
&c.) who walked behind or at the side of the 
cart to which the sufferer was tied. It was 
most strange—all inside this space was in per- 
fect silence, save only that, at times, the motion 
of the wheels could be heard, and sometiies— 
and that perhaps was fancy, at least, while the 

rocession was distant—the sharp sound of the 
ash. As the instrument of torture descended, 
at each stroke, deep and earnest groans arose 
from the whole multitude—cries of “ Oh! God 
pity him!”—* God comfort him, to think of this 
sore day !”—and then a burst of sorrow would 
follow, in which all articulate utterance was 
drowned, and sincere grief and sympathy 
faithfully expressed ; but, through all this, the 
procession, where the youth endured his tor- 
ments, moved on, in as much silence, as if a 
mere painted or unsubstantial vision were set 
forth to interest or agitate the assembled spec- 
tators. 

I was not aware of the full horror of the 
scene until the cart, having arrived at the 
place where we were detained, turned to com- 
plete the dreadful course at a building called 
the Old Court-house, in which the street ter- 
minated, and where the punishment had begun 
and was toend. I had lifted my eyes as the 
nearer sounds of the cart-wheels and the cruel 
lash aroused me, and they fell on the raised 
head and up-turned eyes of the sufferer. Pain 
was evidently struggling with his resolution, 
but, in his ghastly countenance, there was a 
resignation which, better than obstinacy, sus- 
tained him—there was an expression which, I 
can now understand, to be that with which a 
martyr, in his agony, remembers Him who was 
crucified and commends his spirit into the 
hands of Jesus—when the assurance that the 
Lord beholds every infliction, and knows every 
pang, renders pain less bitter, because it comes 
as his message. I can now understand the ex- 
pression of countenance which then awed me, 
and baffled my power to comprehend it. I con- 
tinued to gaze until the car was turned—and 
then, the horrid appearance---the lacerated 
form. I sickened at the sight--and still no 
murmer from the melancholy procession---but 
louder and more continued bursts of sorrow 
from the deeply-aflected multitude. 

In this manner Michael Cormac endured the 

unishment to which he had been condemned. 
t was not for the sake of pride, he said, that he 
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abstained trom complaints or eries; but, all he 
suffered was little, and he offered it to God, jay 
himself and family,as purely as a weak nature 
would permit. Frequently, in the interval be. 
tween the first and second punishment, an 
once after the second, he had been visited ip 
prison by the pilgrim, whose first appearance 
at her house, the Widow Cormac regarded x 
so inauspicious. Now, because he saw that his 
visits were very acceptable to her son, she w- 
gently solicited that they should be frequent, 
and was delighted with them, although it often 
happened, that by conversing in Latin, they 
excluded her from all acquaintance with the 
nature of their discourses. - Her son’s mani- 
fested learning, however, compensated her for 
her ignorance. 

On the day when the time of his imprison- 
ment had expired, multitudes from all parties 
and factions assembled amicably, to give his 
return home an air of triumph. They met 
him at some miles distance from his house, with 
music and festa] decorations, and were provided 
with an ornamented chair in which he was to 
be carried amidst demonstrations of rejoicing; 
but he entreated that they would spare him. 
“Tcome back,” said he, “a poor sorrowful! man, 
tospend one day and night in the place where 
I was a child, and then to go far away where 
none can -know me. It was my hope, that! 
was to die among ye, after wearing the holy of- 
fice of your ghostly instructor. It is not fora 
wretch like me to dishonour our blessed reli- 
gion. Never more am I to feed the hope, that 

can reconcile penitents to their God, and call 
down, to offer himself again for sinful crea- 
tures, the Saviour of the world. Oh! it is not 
in hands like these, marked as they are with 
bonds of public shame, that he is to be taken, 
who, all pure, gave his life for sinners. My 
brightest earthly hopes are quenched, and can | 
rejoice! Give ime your prayers. I offer to the 
Lord my sufferings and my disappointments 
the griets I have borne, and the hardships I shal! 
yetendure. I give up home and friends and 
all that this world values. I go to do the 
Lord’s will in poverty, among strange people. 
All, I solemnly declare, I willingly renounce—- 
all I willingly undertake ; but I cannot share in 
joy, and my friends, companions, and brothers, 
as many uf you were to me, do not. ask looks 
of joy from me in the one little day that I give 
to my own griefs and affections.” 

On the following day, Michael had left his 
home. It will be readily understood that he 
had much to encounter and overcome of soli- 
citation on the part of all his friends, before he 
could carry this resolution into effect. So 
much, however, had the ascendancy which be 
always possessed over his friends’ minds, been 
encreased by suffering, and so much had his 
character acquired, even of dignity, that he 
was now yielded to, as one who walked - 
ready by a heavenly light, and who was not to 
be confined within ordinary rules or hmits. 
Before he departed, he had exacted a promite 
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mt the engagement with M‘Manus had been 
fulfilled, although he would not remain to as- 

at the solemnity. my rE a short 
time after, Mary became a bride, and removed 
1 her husband’s house; and the mother and 
Denis continued to live together, ignorant of| 
Michael’s place of abode, and endeavouring to 
comfort themselves with a hope that they 
should see him again. 

At last, even that uncertain hope was given 
up, and the widow was brought to believe that 
her son was dead. The chamber allocated for 
him had been with almost religious care, pre- 
served from other appropriation. The « poor 
mother was scrupulous in her attention to it— 
the books were kept in order, and all its little 
furniture had retained the air of neatness which 
had been given to it, when more cheering pros- 
pects seemed to present themselves than were 
now realised. The only use in which the 
chamber was a was that of a chapel or 
oratory, and there Denis and his mother per- 
formed their devotions. Sometimes the pray- 
ers of the poor widow were continued until a 
late hour at night, after Denis had retired to 
rest, and sometimes she continued, in forgetful- 
ness even of her sorrows, sitting in the chair 
which her son had occupied while he pursued 
his unhappily interrupted studies. He had been 
unseen and unheard of for nearly a year, and 
his mother was absorbed in her customary me- 
ditations, when the incident occurred which 
caused her belief that, on this earth, she was 
no more to see him. 

It was a calm warm night in May, the moon 
was near the full, and its beams, unimpeded by 
mist or clouds, diffused around a softer and 
searcely fainter light than of the day. The 
tains of the abbey on the rock of Cashel were 
visible,and rendered the night more solemn; 
but the widow's eye would not rest upon them, 
painful thoughts were rendered still more af- 
fecting by the remembrances which that ruin 
called forth, and she withdrew her looks from 
the prospect of it. They are widely mistaken 
who imagine that the poor do not moralize on 
the appearances and the changes which crea- 
tion exhibits. Among those who are little ac- 
quainted with other books, that of life and na- 
ture have many intelligent readers. That 
sympathy of which philosphers write so learn- 
edly, between external objects and the human 
heart, is felt not less vividly among the poor 
than among those who can better analyse their 
sensations, and when the widow Cormac, af- 
frighted almost, by the awful ruin on which 
her eyes first fell, shrunk back into herself, she 
felt as if the rose-bush at the partially opened 
window, which at that moment wafted a rich 
erfume to her, uttered a voluntary and intel- 

consolation, “kind, kind and consider- 
tte flower,” said she, “do you know my sor- 
tow, and do you comfort my afflicted rt. 
Oh! if he knew it, and was upon this earth, 
seas would not keep him from me, and Mi- 


chael, my dear,” continued she, as if she were ad-| is32. 


dressing her son, “ ‘tis hard to think, that leav- 
ing them that love you, and breaking the 
heart of her that bore you, it isa good deed to 
do; but God before me it is my sense that 
speaks, "tis my poor sorrowful nature, and grief 
changes us, and it is not the one heart or the 
one nature we have; sure it is not I that would 
find fault with the poor holy child, and he hav- 
ing his own hardship; but if he knew my mise- 
ry, he’d feel for me ; you would, my own Mi- 
chael, God pity you and send his blessing about 
you.” Michael stood before her at the win- 
dow—his head and feet bare—his arms stretch- 
ed upwards, and his head raised to heaven, as if 
he invoked a blessing on her. It was but for 
a moment—she screamed loudly, and fell upon 
the floor. Denis, alarmed, rushed into the 
room and beheld the apparition at the window ; 
but instantly it vanished, and occupied in his 
mother's recovery, he saw it no further. When 
restored to her senses, she recounted what 
she had seen, and expressed her opinion that a 
vision had been sent to her. * * * 


ee @ Oe 
From the Quarterly Review. 


DEATH AND MADNESS.* 


Tue President of the College of Physicians 
has produced in these Essays a delightful com- 
pound of professional knowledge and literary 
taste. Handled with skill and feeling such as 
his, subjects of medical research have not only 
nothing dry or repulsive about them, but are 
of deep and universal interest and attraction. 
His points of view and illustrations are, in 
general, those of a man of the world, as familiar 
with men and manners as with books ; his Jan- 
guage is that of a graceful scholar—and the 
reflections interspersed are not more remark- 
able for sagacity, than agreeable for the benevo- 
lent and humane spirit which they reflect. 

Sir Henry’s remarks on the phenomena of 
the death-bed will be read with particular in- 
terest —Whatever be the causes of dissolution, 
whether sudden violence, or lingering malady, 
the immediate modes by which death is oat 
about appear to be but two. In the one, the 
nervous system is primarily attacked, and there 
is a sinking, sometimes an instantaneous ex- 
tinction, of the powers of life; in the other, 
dissolution is effected by the circulation of 
black venous blood in the arteries ot the body, 
instead of the red arterial blood. The former 
is termed death by syncope, or fainting,—the 
latter, death by asphyxia. In the last-men- 
tioned manner of death, when it is the result 
of disease, the struggle is long protracted, and 
accompanied by all the visible marks of agony 
which the imagination associates with the 


closing scene of life,—the pinched and pall<d 
features, the cold clammy skin, the upturned 
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eye, and the heaving, laborious, rattling re- 
spiration. Death does not strike all the organs 
of the boly at the same time; some may be 
said to survive others; and the luagsare among 
the last to give up the performance of their 
function and die. As death approaches, they 
become gradually more and more oppressed ; 
the air-cells are loaded with an increased 
quantity of the fluid, which naturally lubri- 
cates tneir surfaces; the atmosphere can now 
no longer come into contact with the minute 
blood-vessels spread over the air-cells, without 
first permeating this viscid fluid,—aeace the 
rattle ; aor is the contact sulliciently perfect to 
change the black venvus into the red arterial 
blood; an uaprepared fluid consequeutly issues 
from the luags into the heart, and is thence 
transmitted to every other organ of the body. 
The brain receives it, and its energies appear 
to be lulled thereby into sleep—zenerally 
tranquil sleep—tilled with dreams which impel 
the dying lip to marmur out the names of 
friends and the occupations and recollections 
of past life: the peasant ‘babbles o’ green 
fields,’ and Napoleon expires amid visions of 
battle, uttering with his last breath ‘éle 
d’armee.’ 

Tne contrast between the state of the body 
and that of the mind is often very striking; the 
str gzles of the former are no measure of the 
enotion of the latter. Indeed, the laborious 
and coavulsive heavingsof the chest are wholly 
auto natic, independent of the will,—a part of 
the mechanisin of the body, contrived for its 
safety, which continues to act whea the mind 
is unco »scious of the sufferings of the frame, 
or is occupied by soothing illusions. No one 
has described this better than Abernethy. 

‘ Deliriuin often takes place in consequence 
of an accident of no very momentous kind,—it 
may occur without fever, or it may be accom- 
panied with that irritative sympathetic which 
is often the “last stage of all, that closes the 
sad eventful history” of a compound fracture. 
D>liriam seems to be a very curious affection ; 
in this state a man ts quite unconscious of his 
disease; he will give rational answers to any 
questions you put to him, when you rouse him, 
but he relapses into a state of wandering, and 
his actions correspond with his dreaming. I 
remember a man with compound fracture in 
this hospital, whose leg was tn a horrible state 
of sloughing. I have roused him, and said, 
“Thomas, what is the matter with you! how 
do youdo!'” He would reply, “ Pretty hearty, 
think ye; nothing is the matter with me; how 
do you do!” He would then go on dreaming 
of one thing or another; I have listened at his 
bedside, and [am sure his dreams were often 
of a pleasant kind. He met old acquaintances 
in his dreams,—people whom he remembered 
lang syne, his former companions, his kindred 
and relations, and he expressed his delight at 
seeing them. He would exclaim every now 
and then,—* That’s a good one; weil, I never 
heard a better joke,” andsoon. It ‘+ a curious} 





circumstance that all consciousness of suffer. 
ing is thus cut off, as it were, from the body; 
and it cannot but be regarded as a very benevo- 
lent eff ct of nature’s operations that extremity 
of suffering should thus bring with it its ant. 
dote.’ 

Occasionally the last dreams of existence are 
of a more painful nature ;—guilt is delirious 
with dread,—remorse peoples the fancy with 
terrific visions—but even these are chequered 
with scenes of a tranquil, not to say trivial 
character. The death-bed of Cardinal Beay. 
fort, terribly true, is rare; the mixed feelings 
and shadowings of past life, exhibited in tuat 
of Falstaff, are much more frequent. 

The second mode of dissolution is marked 
by the absence of all corporeal struggle. The 
mind is lett free and unclouded, to the very 
verge of the grave, save by the influence which 
the particular malady itself exercises on the 
current of ideas and feelings. The sufferings 
of the patient are incidental to the progress of 
the disease; but the ‘end ofall’ is placid, pain- 
less, and generally sudden. Death, in these 
cases, attacks the sentient principle, through 
the nervous system, as it were, directly. It 
surprises the sufferer sometimes when sighing 
for the consummation of life, but believing the 
term yet distant; sometimes in the midst of 
plans and schemes which are destined never 
to be realized. In consumption, and, in geo- 
eral, in diseases which are slow in their pro 
gress, this sedden termination of life is as com- 
mon as that more protracted form, already 
noticed. It is best exemplitied by death pro- 
duced by lightning, in which the visible altera- 
tions in the frame afford a striking contrast to 
the ordinary ravages of what is termed disease. 
The machinery of the body appears nearly per- 
feet, and unscathed, and yet in none of the 
maltitudinous forms of death is the living 
principle so summarily annihilated. Certan 
poisons appear to act ina similar manner; and, 
occasionally, the more important operations of 
surgery are followed by the like result; for 
which the genius of John Hunter could find a 
better explanation than the figurative hyp 
thesis, that the vis medicatrix, conscious that 
the injury is irreparable, gives up the contest 
in despair. 

Severe injuries inflicted on the great centres 
of the nervous system, the brain, spine, ané 
stomach, are followed by instantaneous death: 
of which, pithing or wounding the uppermos 
part of the spinal-marrow of the bull, in the 
arena, and the coup de grace, or blow on the 
stomach of the criminal, whose limbs have bees 
previously broken on the wheel, are wel: 
known examples. Emotions of the mind, 
especially such as, by their depressing chara 
ter, exhaust the energies of life, often terminate 
in this mode of death. The slightest causes, 
mere fainting fit, trivial in every other state ¢ 
the frame, in this may be fatal. It is the 
euthanasia of a healthy old age, and the term 
nation assigned by nature to a life in which 
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Effects of approaching dissolution. 


the passions have been controlled and the 
energies regulated by the authority of reason 
and a sense of duty. 

Whether we look at the one mode of dis- 
solution or the other, the sting of death is cer- 
tainly not contained in the physical act of dy- 
ing. Sir Henry Halford, after forty years’ 
experience, says— 

‘Of the great number to whom it has been 
my painful professional duty to have adminis- 
tered in the last hours of their lives, 1 have 
sometimes felt surprised that so few have ap- 
peared reluctant to go to “the undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns.” Many, we may easily suppose, have 
manifested this willing yess to die, from an im- 
patience of suffering, or from that passive in- 
diflerenee which is sometimes the result of 
debility and extreme bodily exhaustion. But 
| have seen those who have arrived at a fear- 
less contemplation of the future, from faith in 
the ductrine which our religion teaches. Such 
men were not only calm and supported, but 
even cheerful in the hour of death; and I never 
quitted such a sick chamber without a wish 
that “my last end might be like theirs.” 

‘Some, indeed, have clung to life anxiously 
—painfully; but they were not influenced so 
much by a love of life for its own sake, as by 
the distressing prospect of leaving children, 
dependent upon them, to the mercy of the 
world, deprived of their parental care, in the 
pathetic language of Andromache— 

Nuv dav ToAA@ waines, GsAou aro Ilaregos 
These, indeed, have sometimes wrung my 
heart. 

‘And here you will forgive me, perhaps, if 
I presume to state what appears to me to be 
the conduct proper to be observed by a phy- 
sician in withholding, or making his patient 
acquainted with, his opinion of the probable 
issue of a malady manifesting mortal symptoms. 
l own I[ think it my first duty to protract his 
life by ail practicable means, and to interpose 
myself between him and everything which 
may possibly aggravate his danger, And un- 
less | shall have found him averse from. doing 
what was necessary in aid of my remedies, 
from a want of a proper sense of his perilous 
situation, | forbear to step out of the bounds of 
my province in order to offer any advice which 
is not necessary to promote his cure. At the 
same time, I think it indispensable to let his 
friends know the danger of his case the instant 
[discover it. An arrangement of his worldly 
affairs, in which the comfort or unhappiness of 
those who are to come after him is involved, 
may be necessary; and a suggestion of his 
danger, by which the accomplishment of this 
object is to be obtained, naturally induces a 
contemplation of his more important spiritual 
concerns, a careful review of his past life, and 
such sincere sorrow and contrition for what he 
has done amiss, as justifies our humble hope of 
his pardon and acceptancehereafter. If friends 
can do their good offices at a proper time, and 

Museum.—Vol. XXIII. 
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under the suggestions of the physician, it is 
far better that they should undertake them than 
the medical adviser. They do so without de- 
stroy ing his hopes, for the patient will still be- 
lieve that he has an appeal to his physician 
beyond their fears; whereas, if the physician 
lay open his danger to him, however delicately 
he may do this, he runs a risk of appearing to 
pronounce a sentence of condemnation to death, 
against which there is no appeal—no hope ; 
and, on that account, what is most awfal to 
think of, perhaps the sick man’s repentance 
may be less available. 

* But friends may be absent, and nobody near 
the patient in his extre mity, of suflic ient in- 
fluence or pretension to inform him of his dan- 
gerous condition. And sureiy it is lamentable 
to think that any human being should leave 
the world unprepared to meet his Creator and 
Judge, “with all his crimes broad blown!” 
Rather than so, | have departed from my strict 
professional duty, done that which 1 would 
have done by myself, and apprized my patient 
of the great change he was about to undergo.’ 
—p. 79. 

The following passage from the same Essay 
is, we think, in the highest degree honourable 
to the physician whe writes, and to his illustri- 
ous patient :--- 

‘If, in cases attended with danger in private 
life, the physician has need of discretion and 
sound sense to direct his conduct, the difficulty 
aust doubtless be increased when his patient is 
of so elevated a station, that his safety becomes 
an olject of anxiety to the nation. In such 
circumstances, tlf® physician has a duty to per- 
form, not only to the sick personage and his 
family, but also to the public, who, in their ex- 
treme solicitude for his recovery, sometimes 
desire disclosures which are incompatible with 
it. Bulletins respecting the death of a sove- 
reign differ widely from the announcements 
which a physician is called upon to make in 
humbler life, and which he intrusts to the pru- 
dence of surrounding friends, These public 
documents may become known to the royal 
sufferer himself. Is the physician, then, whilst 
endeavouring to relieve the anxiety or satisfy 
the curiosity of the nation, to endanger the 
safety of the patient; or, at least, his comfort ? 
Surely not. But whilst it is his object to state 
as accurately as possible the present circum- 
stances and the comparative condition of the 
disease, he will consider that conjectures re- 
specting its cause and probable issue are not to 
be hazarded without extreme caution. He will 
not write one word which is calculated to mis- 
lead; but neither ought he to be called upon to 
express so much as, if reported to the patient, 
would destroy all hope, and hasten that catas- 
trophe which it is his duty and their first wish 
to prevent. 

* Meanwhile, the family of the monarch and 
the government have a claim to fuller informa- 
tion than can, with propriety or even common 





humanity, be imparted to the public at large. 
No. 133.—F 
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In the case of his late majesty, the king’s go- 
vernment and the royal family were apprized, 
as early as the 27th of April, that his majesty’s 
disease was seated in his heart, and that an etfu- 
sion of water into the chest was soon to be ex- 
pected. It was not, however, until the latter 
end of May—when his majesty was so discou- 
raged by repeated attacks in the embarrassment 
in his breathing, as to desire me to explain to 
him the nature of his complaint, and to give 
him my candid opinion o* its probable termina- 
tion—that the opportunity occurred of acknow- 
ledging to his majesty the extent of my fears 
for his safety. 

‘This communication was not necessary to 
suggest to the king the propriety of religious 
offices, for his majesty had used them daily.— 
But it determined him, perhaps, to appoint an 
early day to receive the sacrament. He did 
receive it with every appearance of the most 
fervent piety and devotion, and acknowledged 
to me repeatedly afterwards, that it had given 
him great consolation—true comfort. 

* After this, when “he had set his house in 
order,” I thought myself at liberty to interpret 
every new symptom as it arose in as favourable 
a light as | could, for his majesty’s satisfaction ; 
and we were enabled thereby to rally his spirits 
in the intervals of his frightful attacks, to main- 
tain his confidence in his medical resources, and 
to spare him the pain of contemplating approach- 


ing death, until a few minutes before his ma- 
jesty expired. 

* Lord Bacon encourages physicians to make 
it a part of their art to smooth the bed of death, 
and to render the departure from life easy, 


placid, and gentle. This doctrine, so accordant 
with the best principles of our nature, com- 
mended not only by the wisdom of this consum- 
mate philosopher, but also by the experience of 
one of the most judicious and conscientious 
physicians of modern times (the late Dr. Heber- 
den) was practised with such happy success in 
the case of our late lamented sovereign, that at 
the close of his painful disease “ non tam mori 
videretur (as was said of a Roman emperor) 
quam dulci et alto sopore excipi.” "—p. 89. 
Occasionally, the last scene of life is marked 
by such strength, such unwonted vivacity of 
thought and solemnity of feeling, as led Are- 
teus to attribute prophetic power to individuals 
dying of peculiar maladies—especially of brain 
fever; the effect of which, when the violence 
subsides, is, he says, to clear the patient's mind, 
and render his sensations exquisitely keen.— 
‘He is the first to discover that he is about to 
die, and announces this to the attendants; he 
seems to hold converse with the spirits of those 
departed before him, as if they stood in his pre- 
sence.’ In diseases of the intellect, the phe- 
nomena thus described by Areteus are often 
observed. Cervantes has given so faithful an 
illustration in the death Don Quixote, as 
ves him to have taken the scene from nature. 
t waiving the discussion of that general 
belief entertained by antiquity, that dying men 
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were gifted with a prophetic spirit, illustrated 
as it is in the Old Testament, and in the dra- 
matic use made by the Greek poets of the no- 
vissima verba, we may say, that the circun- 
stances of the case explain al] that it presents, 
If it be granted that diseases of the body act on 
the mind—if consumption excites the feelings 
of hope and security—palsy those of fretfulness 
and discontent—if diseases of the heart arouse 
involuntary terrors—and some morbid states of 
the brain excite and sharpen the faculties of 
the mind,—the death-bed of those about to sink 
under the last-mentioned class of maladies must 
be singularly favourable to the exhibition of 
mental energy under bodily decay. ‘The pas- 
sions, which during life embarrassed the deci- 
sions of judgment, are extinguished at the 
appruach of death—and, to use the words of 
Sir Henry, ‘ the inferences which wisdom had 
drawn from experience of the former behaviour 
of men are now made available to a correct es- 
timate of their future conduct, in the sense of 
Milton’s lines,— 
old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’ 

We extract what follows from the sixth of 
these Essays, that ‘on the K«ores of Areteeus’:— 

‘A young gentleman, twenty-four years of 
age, who had been using mercury very largely, 
caught cold and became seriously ill with fever. 
His head appeared to be affected on the fifth 
day, and on the seventh, when I was first called 
into consultation with another physician who 
had attended him with great care and judgment 
from the commencement of his illness, we found 
him in the highest possible state of excitement. 
He was stark naked, standing upright in bed, 
his eyes flashing fire, exqusitely alive to every 
movement about him, and so irascible as not to 
be approached without increasing his irritation 
to a degree of fury. He was put under coer- 
cion, and, amongst other expedients, emetic 
tartar was ordered to be administered to him, 
in doses of a grain each time, at proper inter- 
vals. On the eleventh day of his disease I was 
informed that he was become quite calm, and 
seemed much better. It was remarked, indeed, 
that he had said, repeatedly, that he should die; 
that under this conviction he had talked with 
great composure of his affairs; that he had 
mentioned several debts which he had con- 
tracted, and made provision for their payment; 
that he had dictated messages to his mother, 
who was abroad, expressive of his affection, and 
had talked much of a sister who had died the 
year before, and whom, he said, he knew he 
was about to follow immediately. To my ques 
tions, whether he had slept previously to this 
state of quietude, and whether his pulse had 
come down, it was answered—No; he had not 
slept, and his pulse was quicker than ever. 
Then it was evident that this specious improve 
ment'was unreal, that the clearing up of his 
mind was a mortal sign, “a lightening before 
death,” and that he would die forthwith. On 
entering his room, he did not notice us; his 
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Extraordinary Liberality of a Lunatic. 


eyes were fixed on vacancy, he was occupied 
entirely within himself, and all that we could 
gather from his words was some indistinct men- 
tion of his sister. His hands were cold, and 
his pulse immeasurably quick,—he died that 
night.’"—p. 96. 

In another Essay, entitled, ‘On Shakspeare’s 
test of Insanity,’ we find various cases of the 
same or a like kind brought forward to illus- 
trate the accuracy with which our great dra- 
matist, and other poets of the first class, have 
delineated the phenomena of mental disorder. 
The minute, even technical, study which Shaks- 
peare had bestowed on this painful subject, is 
indeed apparent ; his delineations of mania, in 
its various degrees, embody quite as careful a 
record of realitiesas Lord Byron’s Storm in the 
Gulf of Lyons, and Siege of Ismael, had been 
Istely proved todo. Sir Henry’s text is in these 
words of Hamlet :— 
—_——— ‘ Ecstacy! 
My pulse as yours doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. It.is not madness 
That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word. which madness 
Would gambol from. 

We select the following illustration :— 

‘A gentleman of considerable fortune in Ox- 
fordshire, about thirty-five years of age sent for 
his solicitor to make his will. He was in habits 
of strict friendship with him, and stated that he 
wished to add five hundred pounds a year to his 
mother’s jointure, if she got well, she being 
then (to the knowledge of the solicitor and 
himself only) confined as a lunatic ; to make a 
provision for two natural children; to leave a 
few trifling legacies; and then, if he died child- 
less, to make him, the solicitor, his heir. Uis 
friend expressed his gratitude, but added that 
he could not accept such a mark of his good 
opinion, until he was convinced that it was his 
deliberate judgment so to dispose of his pro- 
perty, and that decision communicated to him 
six months afterwards. 

‘In about six weeks time the gentleman be- 
came deranged, and continued in such a state 
of excitement fora whole month, (during which 
he was visited constantly by Sir George Tut- 
hill and myself,) as to require coercion every 
day. At the expiration of that time he was 
composed and comfortable. But his languor 
and weakness bore a proportion to his late ex- 
citement, and it was very doubtful whether he 
would live. On entering his room one day, to 
my question how he found himself, he answer- 
ed,—* Very ill, Sir; about to die; and only 
anxious to make my will first.” This could 
hardly be listened to under his circumstances, 
and he was persuaded to forego that wish for 
the present. The next day he made the same 
answer to the same question, but in sucha tone 
and manner as to extort from common human- 
ity, even at the probable expense of future liti- 
gation, an acquiescence in his wish to disbur- 
thea his mind. The solicitor was sent for, and, 
having been with him the preceding evening, 





met us, at our consultation in the morning, 
with a will prepared according to the instruc- 
tions he had received before the attack of dis- 
ease, as well as to those given the last night. 
He proposed to read this to the gentleman in 
our presence, and that we should witness the 
signature of it, if we were satisfied that it ex- 
pressed clearly hisintentions. It was read, and 
he answered, “‘yes,”—“yes,”"—“yes,” distinctly 
to every item, as it was deliberately proposed 
to him. On going down stairs with Sir George 
Tuthill and the solicitor, to consider what was 
to be done, I expressed some regret that we, 
the physicians, had been involved in an afiair 
which could hardly be expected to terminate 
without an inquiry in a court of law, in which 
we must necessarily be called upon to justify 
ourselves for permitting this good gentleman, 
under such questionable circumstances, to make 
a will. It occurred to me then, to propose to 
my colleague to go up again into the sick room, 
to see whether our patient could re-word the 
matter, as a test, on Shakspeare’s authority of 
his soundness of mind. He repeated the clauses 
which contained the addition to his mother’s 
jointure, and which made provision for the 
natural children, with sufficient correctness; 
but he stated that he had left a namesake, 
though not a relation, ten thousand pounds, 
whereas he had left him five thousand pounds 
only; and there he paused. After which I 
thought it proper to ask him, to whom he had 
left his real property, when these legacies 
should have been discharged,—in whom did he 
intend that his estate should be vested after _ 
his death, if he died without children? “In 
the hejr at law, to be sure,” was the reply. 
Who is your heir at law! “TI do not know.” 
Thus he “ gambolled” from the matter, and la- 
boured, according to this test, under his mad- 
ness stil]. 

‘ He died, intestate of course, four days after- 
wards. I owe it to the solicitor, the friend, to 
testify that his conduct throughout was strictly 
honourable; and I have pleasure in adding, that 
the heir at law has generously made good the 
bequest to the mother, and the prevision for the 
natural children to the extent of more than 
thirty thousand pounds.’—p. 60. 

Sir Henry, whose acquaintance with Greek 
and Roman literature gives this volume many 
of its attractions, proceeds from Shakspeare to 
Horace.——* Twice,’ he says, ‘ it has occurred to 
me to find his portraits of madness exemplified 
to the life.’ 

‘One case, that of the gentleman of Argos, 
whose delusion led him to suppose that he was 
attending the representation of a play, as he sat 
in his bedchamber, is so exact, that I saw a 
person of exalted rank under those very cir- 
cumstances of delusion, and heard him call upon 
Mr. Garrick to exert himself in the perform- 
ance of Hamlet. The passage is the more cu- 
rious as it specifies distinctly that it was upon 
this one point only that the geotleman was 
mad :— 
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“Fuit hand ignobilis Argis, 

Qui se credebat miro 

In vacuo letus sessor ples orque theatro; 

Cetera qui vite servaret munia recto 

More; bonus sane vicinus, aimalilis hoepes,” &c. 

Epist. lib, i. 2 128, 
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vulgar error consists in believing the powers of 
the mind to be destroyed by the malady; but 
general disturbance of the intellect is only one 
form. The aberration may be confined to a fev 
objects or trains of ideas; sometimes the feel- 
ings, passions, and even instincts of our natur 
may assume an undue ascendency over a mind 
not disjointed, but warped, urging it witli re- 
sistless force to the of forbidden 
leeds, and to form the most consistent plans for 
their accomplishment. 

Thus, in cases of monomania, a mother is im- 
pelled to murder her children—conscious of the 
itrocity of the act—abhorring it, and even en- 
treating those around her to protect her from 
herself--as in the instance related by Orfila; 
where the wretched woman, whenever she 
washed her children, and saw the water trick. 


cotnmission 


iling from them, heard a voice whispering ir 


lier ear, Laissez le couler—let it flow—until, 
ifter a thousand struggles to banish the horrid 
—- she plunged the knife. Damien 
sted to the last in declaring, that had he 
een bled that morning as he had wished and 
requested to be, he never would have attempt 
assassination of Louis XV. In another 
jually well attested instance, a father syste- 
matically persecuted his children for many 
yer irs. During the whole of this period he was 
looked on by the generality as a man of great 
talent and probity; and it was only after the 
history of his life had been sifted by several of 
the best physic ians of the day, that a tinge of 
insanity was perceived to pervade it. He had 
tarted wi‘! impracticable notions of virtue, and, 
inding these not realised in the conduct of his 
‘hildren, he conceived a hatred against them, 
which caused him to persecute his sons, even 
to destitution, and te accuse his daughters t 
their husbands of the worst of crimes. In the 
prosecution of his plans, and in the business of 
life, he evinced anything but incoherence. 

Villemain, ‘in his ‘Mélanges Historiques, 
says, ‘Shakspeare has represented feigned as 
is real madness; finally, he has contrived 

» blend both in the extraordinary character ol 
Hamlet, and to join together the light of reason, 
the cunning of intentional error, and the invol- 
untary disorder of the soul.’ Goethe, again, iD 
his Wilhelm Meister, says !-— 

‘It is clear to me, that Shakspeare’s inten- 
tion was to exhibit the effects of a great action, 
imposed as a duty upon a mind too feeble for 
its accomplishment. In this sense, I find the 
‘haracter of Hamlet consistent throughout 
Here is an oak planted in a vase, proper only 
to receive the most delicate flowers. t 


the 


iten t 


The roots 
strike ont, and the vessel flies to pieces. A 
pure, noble, highly moral disposition, but with- 
mut that energy of soul that constitutes the 
hero, sinks under a load which it can neither 
support nor resolve toabandon altogether. All 
1is obligations are sacred to him, but this alone 
sabove his powers! An impossibility is re 
uired at his hands—-not an impossibility in 
itself, but that which is so to him. Observe 
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Various Opinions of Causes and Effects. 


how he shifts, hesitates, advances, and recedes! 
--How he is continually reminded and remind- 
ing himself of his great commission, which he 
nevertheless, in the end, seems almost entirely 
to lose sight of, and this without ever recover- 
ing hi8 former tranquillity.’ 

Ingenious and elegant as is this German gloss, 
we nevertheless think Villemain right in adhe- 
ring to Malone’s opinion. Hamlet, after his 
father’s death, is a totally different being from 
the hope of Denmark whom Ophelia lauds with 
such impassioned eloquence, and whom Hora- 
tioand Fortinbras both deck with the noblest 
attributes of our nature. Neither indecision of 
character nor feigned madness account for 
Hamlet’s actions. His conduct, when he leaps 
into Ophelia’s grave, and the reason he assigns 
for it, are evidences of a mind diseased. ‘The 
bravery of his grief put me into a towering 
passion,’ is the poorest of excuses for disturbing, 
before the august assemblage, the last rites of 
one whom he so loved, ‘that forty thousand 
brothers could not, withall their quantity, make 
up hissum.’ In short, we have no doubt, that 
Shakspeare intended to display in the charac- 
ter of Hamlet a species of menta! malady, which 
is of daily occurrence in our own experience, 
and every variety of which we find accurately 
described by his contemporary, the author of 
the ‘ Anatomie of Melancholy.’ 

‘Suspicion and jealousy (says Burton) are 
general symptoms. If two talk together, dis- 
course, whisper, jest, he thinks presently they 
mean him---de se putat omnia--or if they talk 
with him, he is ready to misconstrue every 
word they speak, and interpret it to the worst. 
Inconstant they are in all their actions; verti- 
ginous, restless, unapt to resolve of any busi- 
ness; they will, and they will not, persuaded to 
and from, upon every occasion : yet, if once re- 
solved, obstinate and hard to be reconciled. 
They do, and by and by repent them of what 
they have done.; so that both ways they are dis- 
quieted of all hands, soon weary. They are of 
profound judgments in some things, excellent 
apprehensions, judicious, wise, and witty; for 
melancholy advanceth men’s conceits more than 
any humour whatever. Fearful, suspicious of 
all, yet again many of them desperate hair- 
brains; rash, careless, fit to be assassinates, as 
being void of all truth and sorrow. Tadium 
vite is a common symptom ; they soon are tirec 
with all things—seguitur nunc vivendi nunc 
moriendi cupido ; a tempted to make away 
with themselves—vivere nolunt!, mori nesct- 
unt: they cannot die, they will not live; they 
complain, lament, weep, and think they lead a 
most melancholy life.’ 

It would be difficult to find a criticism more 
applicable to the character of Hamlet than in 
this page of old Burton, who drew the picture 
as inuch from himself as from observation made 
others. This form of madness (the melan- 
tholia attonita of nosologists) begins with low- 

ess of spirits, and a desire for solitude. The 
words of Hamlet have been taken by Dr. 


| nated by the judgment. 
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Mason Good to describe the first stage of the 
malady. 

‘T have of late, wherefore I know not, lost 
all my mirth ; foregone all custom of exercise ; 
and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposi- 
tion, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to 
me a sterile promontory ; this most excellent 
canopy the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fires, why, it appears no other thing to 
me than a pestilent congregation of vapours.’ 

Thus the external world is either falsely re- 
cognised by the perception, or falsely discrimi- 
The objects of former 
love become the objects of present indifference 
or dislike. If the temperament be timorous, 
everything is shunned or suspected; if fierce, 
a morose and mischievous disposition is engen- 
dered. If the unfortunate individuals labour 
under the scourge of religious terrors, they, 
like Cowper, almost invariably attempt suicide. 
The ideas of persons so affected are not so in- 
congruous with themselves as with the world 
around them; they reason acutely in the train 
of their diseased no‘ions; they draw fanciful 
conclusions from the most ordinary events tin- 
ging everything with the predominant hues of 
their own imaginations. This state of mind is 
compatible with length of life, during which, 
however, great inequalities of temper and action 
are observable, so that at one moment the indi- 
vidual shall be comparatively sane, at others 
wild and incoherent ; to-day an agreeable and 
witty companion—if a poet, inditing a John 
Gilpin—to-morrow driven by some irresistible 
impulse to the cord or the dagger. 

Perhaps some may find it difficult to believe 
that Shakspeare observed these minute and al- 
most technical distinctions of madness, which 
appear to belong rather to the province of the 
pathologist than that of the poet. But every- 
thing is still to be learnt concerning this extra- 
ordinary man’s habits of study and observation. 
The variety and individual clearness of his de- 
lineations of mental malady leave on our minds 
no doubt that he had made the subject his es- 





pecia] study, as both Crabbe and Scott certainly 
did after him, and with hardly inferior success, 
The \arious forms of the malady he has des- 
cribed—the perfect keeping of each throughout 
the complications of dramatic action—the exact 
adjustment of the peculiar kind of madness to 
the circumstances which induce it, ard to the 
previous character of the ‘ sound man,’ leave us 
lost in astonishment. 

As in Hamlet, the present character of 
Jaques is strongly contrasted with his former 
one, to show the violent change which had 
been wrought in his nature. He had been a 
libertine, ‘as sensual as the brutish sting itself:’ 
and now, satiated, he would ‘cleanse the foul 
body of the infected world.’ Shakspeare makes 
him a muser, a gentle misanthrope, with whose 
‘sullen fits so full of matter, the duke loved to 
cope.’ Jaques’s account of himself, while it 





fixes the precise sigtMfication of the term me- 
F2 
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lancholy, as understood hy Shakspeare, proves 
how deeply the poet had studied all the various 
forms of this disorder, and with what art he 
seized the predominant characteristic in each 
kind :— 

‘I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation; nor the musician’s, which 
is fantastical; nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; 
nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious; nor the 
lawyer's, which is politic ; nor the lady’s, which 
nor the lover's, which is all these: but 
it isa melancholy of my own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects; 
and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of my 
travels, in which my often rumination wraps 
me, is a most humorous sadness.’ 

Let us again hear Burton :— 

‘ Humorous they are beyond all measure ;— 
sometimes profusely laughing—extraordinary 
merry--and then again weeping, without a 
cause; groaning, sighing, pensive, sad, almost 
distracted ; restless in their thought and actions. 
continually meditating. 


Is nice; 


Velut egri somnia vane 
Finguntur species. 


More like dreamers than men awake they feign 
a company of antic fantastical conceits.” 

This same cast of mind, which Shakspeare 
has designated as melancholy in Jaques, he re- 
produces in Hamlet, in the grave diggers’ 
scene. There are the same fantastic musings, 
a similar train of conceits, a wild mixture of 
pathos, wit, and ribaldry, which had the scene 
been in the Forest of Arden, might have been 
uttered by Jaques, without doing violence to 
the ‘ keeping’ of that exquisitely drawn charac- 
ter; and it is immediately after such a prepara- 
tion, be it observed, timt Shakspeare has repre- 
sented Hamlet in the towering passion which 
impels him to outrage all decency by leaping 
into Ophelia’s grave. This sudden transition 
from placid musing to rage is unintelligible, if 
it be not intended to show the wayward dispo- 
sition of the melancholy mind. Garrick, in his 
corrected edition of this play, expunged the 
grave-diggers’ scene, as injuring the general 
effect. But this is not the only instance in 
which Shakspeare has preferred a close imita- 
tion of nature, however painful, to what is 
called the dignity of the drama. In the fourth 
act of Lear, the king is represented in the last 
degradation of madness, scampering off the 
stage ; and an attendant exclaims :— 


‘ A sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch— 
Past speaking of in a king.’ 


Of that lighter species of melancholy which 
Shakspeare has delineated in. the character of 
Jaques, we have an admirable portraiture— 
perhaps the original—in the account of Hippo- 
erates’s visit to Democritus. 

‘Democritus,’ says Burton, ‘ was a little 
wearish old man, very melancholy by nature, 
averse from company in, his latter days, and 
much given to solitarmess. After a wandering 


Madness. 


life he settled at Abdera, a town in Thrace, 
and was sent for thither to be their law-maker, 
recorder, or town-clerk, as some will, or, as 
others, he was there bred and born. Howso- 
ever, it was there he lived at last, in a garden 
in the suburbs, wholly betaking himself to hie 
studies and a private life, saving that sometimes 
he would walk down to the haven, and laugh 
heartily at such a variety of ridiculous objects 
which there he saw.* 

A most urgent letter was despatched to Hip- 
pocrates in the name of the senate and pcople 
of Abdera, to entreat him to come and visit 
Democritus. 

‘He lives (they say) forgetful of everything, 
but more especially forgetful of himself ; wateb- 
ing day and night, and treating all that passes 
around him with the utmost derision, as utterly 
insignificant. Does one marry, does another 
harangue the people, is a third engaged in 
merchandise—is one a magistrate, another an 
ambassador—or, on the contrary, is one dis 
missed from office by the people, is a second 
sick, is a third wounded, does a fourth die— 
Democritus equally laughs at all. He affirms, 
that the air is full of images; and that he un- 
derstands the notes of birds. Now and then, 
rising in the night-time, he walks about with 
great gravity, singing to himself. He tells us 
that he sometimes travels immense journeys 
into infinite space, and finds innumerable 
Democrituses, doubles of himself.’ 

In the letter to Damagetus, the physician’s 
first view of Abdera and his patient is thus 
described :— 

‘We found at the gates, expecting our ar- 
rival, a mixed multitude of both sexes, old and 
young, all in deep sorrow. Philopamen was 
eager to conduct me to his house; but I told 
them, that my first object was to see Demo- 
critus. This declaration drew forth great ap- 
plause. I was then escorted through the 
forum, some going before me, others following, 
but all imploring me to save their philosopher. 
Proceeding to a little hill, close to the city, 
shaded with poplars, we obtained a view of the 
house of Democritus—and of himself, sitting 
on a stone seat under a plane tree, clothed ins 
short tunic, squalid, pale, emaciated, and with 
a long beard. Near him, on the right hand, s 
rivulet in soft murmurs glided down the green 
bank. Here in perfect composure he was seat- 
ed, holding a book on his knees, while others 
lay beside him on the ground. Ata little dis 
tance were heaped together the carcases of 
animals which he had dissected. We observ- 
ed him sometimes intensely engaged in writing, 
and at other times he would stop, apparently 
in deep contemplation. He would soon after- 





** Burton,’ says Mr. Grainger, ‘wrote his Anatomie 
wi ha view of relieving his own melancholy, but increased 
it to such a degree, that nothing could make him laugh but 
going to the bridge foot, and hearing the ribaldry of the 
bargemen, which rarely failed to throw him into a violent 


fitof laughter” Before he was overeome with this horrid 
disorder, he, in the interval of his vapours, was estee 





one of the most facetious companions of the university.’ 
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Democritus visited by Hippocritus. 


wards rise, and take a walk, and, after inspect- 
ing the entrails, sit down again. “ You be- 
hold,” said the Abderites standing beside me, 
“how melancholy is the life of Democritus, 
and in how deplorable a state of insanity he is. 
He knows neither what he wishes, nor what 
he does.” I desired them to remain where 
they were until I should hear him speak, 
examine his person, and ascertain the reality 
of the disease. 

‘Having descended a precipice so steep that 
it was with difficulty I could keep my feet, I 
came upon him when he was under the influ- 
ence of some divine impulse, and was commit- 
ting his thoughts to writing. I therefore stood 
still, watching for a favourable opportunity 
when he should lay down his pen. This he 
did a few minutes afterwards, and, seeing me 
approach, saluted me with “ Hail, stranger. By 
what name shall [I call thee!’ “ My name,” 
[ replied, “ is Hippocrates; I am a physician.” 
“Thy fame,” said he, “has reached my ears; 
but pray tell me, friend, what brought thee 
hither ?” ** 

Afier Hippocrates has answered this ques- 
tion, he learns from Democritus that the object 
of his study is to discover the seat of melan- 
choly ; and then with great acumen and vivacity 
the patient rails against the vices, foilies, and 
inconsistencies of the human race. The ideas 
of Democritus are not incongruous in them- 
selves, but inconsistent with surrounding cir- 
cumstances. The delusion consists in taking 
the vices of mankind collectively, and apply- 
ing the heap to each individual of the human 
race severally. These melancholy notions 
soon disturb the affections, dissolve the ties of 
kindred, and vrush all interest in life. Where 
the temperament is naturally placid, the per- 
sons so affected may, during a lifetime, be re- 
—_ only as eccentric, like Democritus or 
aques; but if it be irritable, the ordinary and 
inevitable ille of life jar the troubled faculties 
into raving madness, or urge the miserable be- 
ing to form the most consistent plans for sui- 
cide or for murder. 
self-destruction attempted by Cowper, and the 
consistent reminiscence of his thoughts and 
feelings while so employed, as detailed by him- 
self, will recur to every reader. 

The character of Clara Mowbray offers an- 
other example of the retiring melancholy. 
Scott, like Shakspeare, never appears greater 
than in his delineations of mental aberration, 
searcely a form of which he has not embodied 
in his works; he is equally minute, as his great 
prototype, in describing the temperament, and 
noting every circumstance, which can develope 
in the ground-work of his plot just that kind 
of insanity which a physician would say must 
have been originated on such a foundation. Of 
Clara Mowbray he tells us, that hers was a 
‘melancholy verging on madness.’ The cir- 





* Probably Le Clerc is right in thinking that much which 
Was traditional with regard to Hippocrates’ visit 1o Demv- 
Critus bas been in in the geuuine letier. 
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cumstances which prepared the mind to be 
thus aflected by the incidents of the fable are 
presented with masterly skill. ‘lhe faulty 
education and undue bias given to the imagi- 
nation—the effect of early joss of the only pa- 
rent who can direct the young female mind— 
the contempt for society and the influence of 
such feelings on the intellect—the restless 
movement of the body, never formally told, but 
ever appearing before the reader—the abrupt 
half-connectea wit, ‘that happmess of reply 
that often madness hits on,’ which, glancing 
and sparkling, threads, with the rapid motion 
of the eccentric lightning, the mcongruous 
subjects of a mixed conversation --alarming 
some, offending others, and leaving all in that 
subdued sort of astonishment excited by the 
view of conduct not explicable by obvious 
causes—all these things are indicated with a 
master’s hand. The meeting of Clara and 
Tyrrel, however, at the Buckstone, is the scene 
in which the author’s consummate knowledge 
of the workings of insanity is most strikingly 
displayed. ‘lhe struggle between reason and 
inadness—the alternate mastery of each—the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the reality 
of the impression trom without, and the vivid 
image which deep passion and Jong and solitary 
contemplation had planted in Clara’s perturb- 
ed phantasy, are characterised by touches wor- 
thy of Shakspeare. 

Ophelia, again, and Madge Wildfire, though 
differing from each other in the train of dis 
ordered ideas and feelings, exhibit the same 
genera] features of insanity, which characterize 
the mania mitis of Crichton—the ‘roving 
melancholy’ of other systematic authors. This 
species of insanity is in some essentials the re- 
verse of that just described, * ‘These persons,’ 
says Crichton, ‘hate solitude; they are busy 
and loquacious; their attention can rarely be 
fixed to external things for any length of me; 
and often, under the pressure of this form of 
malady, feelings and expressions are acquired 
little consonant with female decorum. ‘The 
men are kings, emperors, and popes; the wo- 
men ladies of distinction.’ ‘The taste of his 
age permitted Shakspeare to be faithful to na- 
ture in every point of the above description. 
Madge Wildfire, which Mr. Coleridge bas 
pronounced to be the most original of Scott's 
characters, is intended by the author to ex- 
emplify ‘derangement of a mind constitution- 
ally unsettled by giddiness and vanity.’ Let 
the reader turn to the tale, and observe with 
what art this hint has been worked out—how 
it is made to pervade the whole range of the 
poor maniac’s feelings and actions, and how it 
peeps forth even in the very selection of scraps 
from John Bunyan with which the author has 
filled her head. As Madge is made to select 
from her slender stores of reading such pas- 
sages as pourtray her vanity, so the industry 
of Shakspeare’s commentators has shown us, 
that the disjointed sentences in which Ophelia 
indicates her ‘fond distractions,’ are made up 
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of snatches from the popular works of that 
day. It would have been easy to put arbitrary 
ravings into Ophelia’s mouth, but then these 
would not have conveyed that feeling of intense 
reality which the groundling of the Globe de- 
rived from observing on the stage one day a 
minute transcript of what he might on the 
morrow see exemplified in a madhouse ; the in- 
habitants of which must have been influenced 
by the age in which they lived and the society 
in which they moved, and consequently dis- 
joined in madness the ideas which they had 
derived from these sources. The principle is 
so correct, that we forgive the author for the 
anachronism by which the Danish lady is made 
to rave in expressions chosen from the com- 
mon authors of the Elizabethan age. Guided 
by the same principle, Shakspeare has taken 
the odd jumble of names uttered by Edgar 
when he feigns madness almost verbatim from 
Harsnet, whose work had been published very 
shortly before he wrote his play. 

Jaques was an early delineation—Hamlet 
was drawn several years sooner than Lear— 
and we may trace the improving skill of the 
poet in the growing fulness and boldne 5 of his 
touch. Well may ‘ Lear’ have been called a 
study even for the pathologist. The author 
marks, in the very outset of the tragedy, the 
temperament on which he is about to engraft 
madness :— 

‘ Goneril. The best and soundest of his time 
has been but rash; then must we look to re- 
ceive from his age, not alone the imperfections 
of long-engrafted condition, but therewithal the 
unruly waywardness that infirm and choleric 
years bring with them.’ fe: 

Ardent in his affections no less than in his 


temper—born to a position in which the whole- 
some uses of adversity are never learnt, and 
which converts even kindred into flatterers— 
it is not surprising that the reserve of his fa- 
vourite child should have shocked his inmost 


spirit :— 


‘ Like an engine, wrenched my frame of nature 
From the fixed place; drew from my heart all 
love, 


And added to the gall.’ 


After the terrible burst of passion under 
which Lear discards Cordelia and his faithful 
servant Kent, Shakspeare invents no pompous 
scene to exhibit the struggle within, but, by a 
touch of impatience, shows how ill the father 
has succeeded in tearing his child from his 
heart :— 


‘ Lear. Ha, sayest thou ? 

Thou but remindest me of mine own conception. 

I have perceived a most faint neglect of late. 

But where’s my fool! I have not seen him these 
two days. 

Knight. Since my lady’s going into France, Sir, 
the fool has much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that, J have noted it well.’ 


From the moment in which he loses Cordelia 
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to that of his death, Lear is a prey to the most 
vehement trials of passionate suffering. The 
faint suspicions of Goneril’s neglect are speedi- 
ly conyerted into certainty. .The fond and 
generous father marks 


‘ That the offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude,’ 


are all forgotten; and then the paroxysm of 
passion overwhelms him, finding vent in that 
terrible curse which Kemble groaned out with 
a concentration of agony which seemed to 
render his frame motionless—fixed in the pos 
ture of a mummy, as if the very dead poured 
forth the awful denunciations—a curse which, 
in its utterance, seemed to fell Kean to the 
earth, as, planted on both knees, with uplifted 
arms bared to the shoulder, naked bosom, and 
streaming hair, presenting the picture of a 
desolate and withered tree, he called al] nature 
to hear him. 

The excess of passion has now unhinged the 
frame of Lear, and the currents of life no longer 
run equably; accordingly, the poet has made 
him more absorbed in his griefs. He pays 
little attention to the jibes and jests of his fvol, 
and from time to time thoughts of his injustice 
to Cordelia, and the ingratitude of Goneril, 
find unconscious utterance. 


‘I did her wrong 
I will forget my nature—so kind a father.’ 


This internal conflict goes on in none without 
disturbing the circulation, creating fulness and 
oppression about the heart, which is relieved 
by sighs. This general derangement of the 
circulation creates, for the most part, indefin- 
able sensations in the head, precursors of ap 
proaching madness. The sufferers, long be- 
fore insanity breaks out, have presentiments of 
their fate. It is now that Lear exclaims, 


‘ Oh, let me not be mad! not mad, sweet heaven! 
Keep me in temper—I would not be mad.’ 


Nor when the physical malady becomes more 
intense—after he finds his messenger has been 
- into the stocks by Regan ‘ the daughter 
eft, who he was sure was kind’—does the poet 
fail to note the corporeal effects— 


‘O how this mother swells up towards my heart! 
Hysterics pasaio—Down, thou climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below——’ 


The mind takes alarm, as it discovers itself 
more and more under the tyranny of corporeal 
sway. Shakspeare, therefore, no longer paints 
Lear as giving way to unrestrained passion, 
but, conscious of the increased hold of the 
malady, he makes him endeavour to be calm. 
The alternate play of passion and forced resig- 
nation is wrought up to the sublime. A burst 
of rage succeeds when Lear is informed that 
Regan and her husband send excuses for not 
aang him; but this he endeavours to sub 

ue :— 
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Dramatic Illustrations. 


‘Lear. Oh me, my heart—my rising heart—but 
down. 

Recan. | am glad to see your highness. 

Lear. Regan, I think you are; I know what 
reason 

| have to think so: if thou shouldst not be glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Sepulchring an adulteress:——Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’s naught: O Regan, she hath tied 

Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here.’ 

I can scarce speak to thee; thou'lt not believe, 

Of how deprav'd a quality ————O Regan!’ 


In the midst of this scene Goneril enters, to 
taunt her father; and the conflict between a 
mind saddened by griefs and a choleric tempera- 
ment goaded into a phrensy of passion, hastens 
the catastrophe :— 

‘Return with her ? 
Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpter 
To this detested groom. 
Gon. At your choice, sir. 
Lear. I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad ; 
I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell: 
We'll no more meet—no more see one another.’ 


The poet wel] knew, that sucha conflict, made | 


up of the highest excitement and the deepest 
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|paroxysm of incoherent delirium, by an inci- 
‘dent which shows how deeply he had studied 
ithe human heart. We have seen, that as the 
ldisorder increased, so all external nature ap- 
peared to his mind tinged by the predominat- 


ing hues of his malady. he elements were 


‘_——Servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters joined!’ 
But even the associations thus afforded do 
not come sufliciently home, to tear up reason 
from its seat. Accordingly, it is only when 
Lear sees Edgar disguised as a madman, that 
the presentaiion of such wretchedness appears 
as an embodied reflex of his own, and causes 
his mind to give way. Every sympathy is 
torn open; andthe Saal ingratitude which had 
been difiised over nature, now appears concen- 
trated in one crawling victim before him :— 





‘ Lear. What! have his daughters wrought him 
to this pass ?. 
Couldst thou save nothing? Didst thou give them 


ali? 
Hfere, on the open heath, and unsheltered 
from the storm, the old king, in imitation of 
|the madman, for whom he conceives a violent 








depression, must end in death or insanity. The| and sudden attachment, flings off his clothes, 
king, when he finds Regan as ungrateful as| begins to rave of the noble Athenian, the learn- 
her sister, feels it too. Those mysterious | €d lheban before him; and thus gives token 


sensations which render the mind vaguely|to Kent, ‘that all power of his wit has given 
" . »* es = san , 
cognizant, we know not how, of some fearful] Way to his impatience. 


alteration, alarm Lear; aud lamentations,| Spakspeare now depicts another step of the 
which he in vain endeavours to suppress, now | disorder of the mind, and Lear is made to be 
suggest the idea of instant, impending madness; | Unconscious of the identity of those about him; 
from the thought of which he flies with breath- | to mistake inanimate objects for persons. 

less horror. Driven to the heath, where all|« gent. How do you, sir? Stand you not so 
nature seems to him leagued ‘against a head| amaz'd; A 


so old and white as this,’ he perceives anew 
the approach of the enemy :— 

‘ My wits begin to turn !’ 
But the morbid thoughts and feelings, which 
hive already absorbed all nature into their 
vortex, keep possession of his mind; and the 


old man, in the workings of the elements, sees} 


nothing but the ingratitude of his ‘pelican 
daughters :’— 
‘— —— Pour on; I will endure— 
In sach a night as this! O Regan, Goneril !— 
Your kind old father, whose frank heart gave you 
all,— ‘ 
0), that way madness lies : let me shun that: 
No more of that!’ 


At this juncture, Shakspeare has made him 
conscious of that marked sien of overwhelming 
mental agitation—insensibility to bodily priva- 
tion and suffering, 
lo take shelter, he receives for answer :— 


. The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats here, —filial ingratitude !’ 


Up to this point, the poet has depicted the 
effects of impassioned grief, which has unhing- 
ed the mind:—he now plunges Legr into a 


When Kent urges Lear! 


Will you lie down at rest upon the cushions! 

Lear. Vl see their trial first. Bring in the evi- 
dence. 

Thou robed man of justice, take thy place ; 

| And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 

| Bench by his side :—You are of the commission, 

| Sit you, too, 

Arraign her first; ’tis Goneril. I here 

| T'ake my oath before this honourable assembly, 

She kicked the poor king her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress: is your name Gone- 
ril? 

Lear. She cannot deny it! 

Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 

Lear. And here’s another, whose warped looks 
proclaim 

What store the heart is made of.—Stop her there ! 

fire !—Corruption in the 











arms, sword, 
place! 


| False justicer, why hast thou let her ’scape ” 


Arms, 


The very phantasms of his imagination re- 
act the realities of his story, escape from his 
grasp, and leave him so desolate, that the deep 
canker of ingratitude eppears to hun to have 
extended even to his household dogs-- 

‘Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at 
me.’ 

After the king bas been removed to Dover 
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to meet Cordelia, the poet, true to nature, 
paints the regular course of the mental malady 
as marked by lucid intervals, in which, for 
‘burning shame, he will not see his child— 


* Kent. Well, sir, the poor distressed Lear is i’ 
th’ town, 
Who sometime in his better tune remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter.’ 


The following scenes depict that utmost 
degradation of madness which we have already 
noticed, but relieved with some touches of ex- 
quisite pathos—and equal truth. The condi- 
tions of the cure are now stated, and here too 
Shakspeare has been guided by the practice of 
the physicians of the day, who received their 
notions from the ancient schools. The king is 
lulled in repose by ‘many simples operative, 
whose power will close the eye of anguish.’ 
He is to be awakened by soft strains of music 
which shall not jar the disturbed senses, and 
then a powerful moral impression is to be pro- 
duced by the presentation of Cordelia when he 
first awakes— 


* Phy. Be by, good madam, when we do awake 
him; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. He wakes—speak to him. 

Phy. Madam, do you—’tis fittest.’ 


The thoughts which are incessantly passing 
in rapid succession through the heated imagi- 
nation of the insane when waking, rarely sub- 
side in their sleep. The overwrought brain 
still labours in dreams. The potency of the 
drugs has, however, lulled the mind of Lear ; 
and though the organ of thought has not alto- 
gether resume] the tranquil activity of health ; 
though dreams too vivid and too painful have 
occupied the brain, still the poet indicates with 
beautiful art their calmer tenor. The visions 
in his sleep appear to have been accompanied 
by some soothing feelings—Lear had found 
that rest in the grave which was denied him on 
earth. His first exclamation on waking is—~ 


* You do me wrong to take me out of the grave. 

Thou'rt a soul in bliss. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me? 

Lear. You are a spirit J know; when did you 
die? 

Phy. He's scarce awake !’ 

The &truggle between reason and insanity 
is exquisitely drawn. At first Lear is not as- 
sured of his condition—-doubts if he be indeed 
alive—questions his sanity. The perceptions 
strengthening, stir the memory feebly——and 
Kent and Cordelia are hesitatingly recalled— 
* Methinks I should know you, and know this 

man, 

Yet I am doubtful.’ 

As the memory becomes confirmed, the affec- 
tions claim their full sway, and the presence 
of his child is made to dispel the gloom of mad- 
ness— 





‘Do not laugh at me; 
But as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.’ 


The next scene presents Lear rushing with 
the dead body of Cordelia, as if by a species of 
i to the spot where most are congregs- 
ted—- 


‘Howl! howl! how] !--O ye are men of stones! 
She is as dead as earth--Lend me a looking 
glass!’ 


Still clinging to the least glimpse of hope, he 
tries whether the lingering breath may not ob- 
scure a mirror or stir a feather. The quick 
and expectant fancy deceives him, and for a 
moment the father imagines he hears ‘that 
voice—soft, gentle, low.’ Shakspeare closes 
the painful scene by tracing the steps of Lear's 
death as minutely as he had those of his mad- 
ness. At length assured that his child is dead, 
a flush of exultation at having himself reveng- 
ed her, lights up for an instant the sinking 
mind—but only for an instant. The tough 
frame has yielded to this last blow——the sight 
becomes dimmed—the brain giddy—and turn- 
ing to Kent, who had never quitted his master, 
Lear asks— 
* Who are you? 
Mine eyes are none of the best.’ 


Scarcely have the spectators of this anguish 
had time to mark and to express to each other 
their conviction of the extinction of his mind, 
when some sudden physical alteration, made 
dreadfully visible, urges Albany to cry out, 
‘Osee, see! The intense excitement which 
Lear has undergone, and which lent for a time 
a supposititious life to his enfeebled frame, gives 
place to the exhaustion of despair-- 

* No, no, no life ; 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? O thou wilt come no 

more! 
Never—never---never---never---never. 
Pray you undo this button. Thank you, sir. 
Do you see this! Look on her—-look---her lips— 
Look there---look there!’ (Dies. ) 


Even here, where any other mind would have 
confined itself to the single passion of parental 
despair, Shakspeare contrives to indicate by 4 
gesture the very train of internal physical 
changes which are causing death. The blood 
gathering about the heart can no longer be 
propelled by its enfeebled impulse. Lear, too 


weak to relieve the impediments of his dress, 
which he imagines cause the sense of sufloca- 
tion, asks a bystander to ‘ undo this button.’* 





*The small portion of Sir Henry Halford’s volume 
which is in a dead language, appears to us equally credit- 
able to him as his English Essays. “We suspect there are 
few mere scholars of these days who could produce avy 
(hing more elegant, as a specimen of Latinity, than the 
following passage respecting the late Dr. Matthew Baillie 
In substance the tribute is honourable to the dead and to 
the ‘iving. ;, 

‘In hoe dilecto nomine fas sit mihi commorar) pauiwm, 
et dolere, quod huic excelienti viro, tot annos in eadem 
nostra illa laboriosixsima vite ratiane comiti, socio, ame 
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PELLICO’S MEMOIRS OF HIS TEN 
YEARS’ CAPTIVITY.* 


Wr. will candidly confess that the deep in- 
terest we have felt in the perusal of these Me- 
moirs nowise arises from any great sympathy 
with the actors in Italian revolutions in gene- 
ral. Admitting the oppressive character of the 
Austrian government of Italy, and the undis- 
tinguished contempt for national feelings and 
prejudices with which it is administered ; and 
therefore conceding to the Italians in the full- 
est manner their right to obtain redress, par 
wie de fait, when constitutional representa- 
tions are disregarded, there has been in their 
late insurrections a union of fool-hardiness in 
the conception with faint-heartedness in the 
execution, sufficient to throw discredit on any 
cause, and to postpone, perhaps indefinitely, 
the chance of any general and vigorous effort 
in behalf of Italian freedom. In the fate of 
the actors in these ill-advised explosions it is 
dificult therefore in general to feel much in- 
terest. If they will set their lives on a cast, 
they must abide the hazard of the die. But 
exceptions do occasionally occur, and it is the 
very nature of these which must make every 
man of calm judgment regard with an unfa- 
vourable eye all such premature and hazardous 
movements; men, of whom their more sche- 
ming and worldly associates were not worthy, 
un who by their firmness and passive fortitude 
under adversity, captivity, and exile, shed a re- 
deeming lustre upon a cause which has little 
else to recommend it. It is the misfortune, 
we say, of these rash movements, that, once 
commenced, they involve in them, against their 
better judgment, many virtuous and amiable 
men, who, had they been left to themselves, 
would never have attempted, with means so in- 





singulari in hance domum pietate. hisce comitiis celebriori 
tus, huic solemnitati, huic illustrissimoram et nobilissimo- 
bum Hospitum ceetui non licueret interesse , quamquam 
cum fame satis diu vixisse scio, eterne felicitati, quod hu- 
millime spero, bene satis Et enim, patre usus pio, a prima 
uqae adolescentia in explorando corpore Dei maxima ad- 
wiratione, veu i c platus est. Postea 
verocum admedicinam exercendam se accinxisset, facile 
sensit, quantulum corpori, morbis et egra valetudine labo- 
anti, subventurus esset Medicus nisi qui animi quoque 
motus, vires, adfectus, perciperet: animi, scilicet, unius 
ttejasdem cum corpore, tamen diversi,—consociati cum 
ilo, sed distineti,—in ejus compagibus inclusi et involuti, 
titiominus tamen liberi—immortale quid perpetuo pre- 
fentientis atque premonentis, et illud futurum cupientis, 
amen et metuentis. Ab his contemplationibus potentie 
& majestatis divine ad debitum numini cultum prestan- 
dum inecitatus est, ad fidem in Deo habendam, et ad to.um 
ei submittendum. Hinc pia iva vivendi regula, hinc 
fectata integritas. Hinc illi omnia graviter, humaniter, 
aunibiliter mos erat cogitare ;—hine, qued cagitaverat, pla- 
hissime ac verissime dicere’;—hinc nibil alteri facere, quod 
sbi faciendum nollet ; hinc candor, caritas:—sed me re- 
Primo; quanquam haud verior, Optimates, ne vobis in 
reestantissimi hujus viri laudibus longior fuisse videar ; 
quippe vestrum quamplurimi sanitatem ejus judicio et con- 
siliis acceptam refertis. Nec timeo; no mihi succenseatis, 
Soci, quod eum his saltem accumulaverim donis, qui 
‘antum sibi vesirom omnium amorem vivus conciliaverit ; 
qui industria, benevolentie, sanctitatis, innocentie# exem 
iy (quod omnes utinam imitemur! reliquerit.'—p. 148- 








* Le mie Prigieni. Memorie di Silvio Pellico, da Saluzzo. 
Torino. 1832." 8vo. . 
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adequate, and minds so unprepared for a seri- 
ous and lasting struggle, to precipitate their 
country into the certain miseries which must 
in the outset accompany every revolution, and 
with scarcely even a probable chance of ulti- 
mate success. The wise and rational attach- 
ment they feel for liberty, as being but another 
word for the happiness of the community, 
would have taught them how little the inter- 
ests of liberty, in its true sense, could be pro- 
moted by such attempts,—the failure of which 
would only afford to their stern masters a jus- 
tification of their iron system of coercion, and 
an opportunity for increasing its vigour. But 
when once the cry of liberty has been set up, 
the very generosity and chivalrous nature of 
such men prevents them from hanging back ; 
they would not needlessly have challenged a 
gigantic enemy, but they cannot refuse their 
support when called on to aid their country- 
men ina desperate struggle ; and their reward 
toe often is, that while the scheming agitator, 
who had set the whole in motion, makes his 
escape, or his peace, on the first reverse of for- 
tune, the disinterested and intrepid, who have 
adhered to a hopeless cause through good re- 
port and bad, are ultimately the victims on 
whom the vengeance of their successful an- 
tagonist descends. 


For men such as these, whose natural dispo- 
sition is averse from the troubled elements of 
revolution, who, if left to themselves, would 
have pursued the quiet path of philanthropy, of 
science, of literature, but who have been in- 
volved by the force of circumstances in the 
movement which rasher heads or more inte- 
rested minds have set in motion: for the Gioias, 
Arrivabenes and Pellicos of suffering Italy, we 
fee] that interest and sympathy which a gene- 
rous though mistaken self-devotion must al ways 
awaken. When Pellico, therefore, lays before 
us the narrative of his imprisonments, in this 
— and beautiful volume, with scarcely a 
loud complaint, without a single invective, with 
no political disquisition whatever—and where 
the mild, benevolent and pure-hearted charac- 
ter of the author shines out in every page,— 
men of all parties and political opinions must 
equally yield to the charm which it possesses ; 
and, whether he look on the revolutionary 
movements of Italy with the eye of a liberal 
or an absolutist, the reader must equally regret 
that one, whose nature seems so opposed to con- 
spiracies or political struggles, should have 
been their victim. 

For our own part, we will candid! 
this little work seems to us more calculated to 
enlist the sympathies of mankind against Aus- 
tria, to expose the cold-blooded and relentless 
character of its Italian administration, and to 
prepare the way for its downfall, than any re- 
volutionary movements to which it is likely to 
be pane { or the political invectives by which 
it has been assailed. It is not from secret so- 
cieties and Carbonari that Austria has much to 
fear. Judging from the issue of the Neapoli- 


say, that 
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tan and Piedmontese revolutions, we should 
say, there was more peril in one of Pellico’s 
pages than twenty of their swords. Neither 
has she much to apprehend from the rancorous 
and exaggerated tone of those political works 
in which the character of her Italian govern- 
ment has usually been attacked ; for these have 
in general been so questionable in their facts, 
or at least so distorted and over-coloured by the 
violence of political and national prejudice, that 
in the minds of calm observers they frequently 
produced an impression directly the reverse of 
what was intended. But here is a work which 
appeals, not to party feeling, but to the general 
sympathies of humanity,—which does not deai 
in vague generalities, or doubtful anecdotes, 
but sets forth with truth and soberness the 
workings of that system in an individual case : 
instead of exaggeration there is rather a studied 
exclusion of every thing approaching to vio- 
lence of thought or expression; and yet noone 
can peruse it without feeling his heart revolt, 
and his indignation rise, at the system of mean, 
paltry and persevering cruelty which it de- 
velopes. There might have been some excuse 
for violent and rigorous measures, carried 
through under the alarm and irritation excited 
in the minds of the rulers, by the supposed dis- 
covery of an extensively ramified conspiracy ; 
but what can be said in defence of a system, 
which, when the danger and the excitation are 
past, labours with studied igenuity to deepen 
the miseries of solitary imprisonment for life, 
by exposure to cold and damp in winter, and to 
the suffucating heat of leaden roots in sum- 
mer—by coarse and revolting food—by labour ; 
by the load of chains—by the want of medical 
assistance, save oa particular days—by the ex- 
clusion of all communication with relatives and 
friends-—by every petty refinement, in short, 
which can render the sufferings of the prisoner 
more intolerable? To us it seems a matter of 
no moment in the consideration of such a sys- 
tem, whether the victim was guilty of the 
crime which was imputed to him or not. That 
in any civilized country in Europe, and for any 
crime whatever, above all for political offences, 
such a system should exist in the nineteenth 
century, is matter of astonishment ; and if the 
Austrian government does not wish to place it- 
self beyond the pale of humanity altogether, and 
to stand conspicuous as a monument of barba- 
rism in the midst of surrounding civilization, 
it will assuredly avail itself of the disclosures 
which have now been given to the world in so 
affecting a shape, to abolish at once that dis- 
pane sg apparatus of moral] and physical tor- 
ture to which we have alluded, 

The main charm of this book of Pellico lies 


in the singular caluness and placid beauty of 


its tone. It is one long tragic monologue, and 
the scene is but a suecession of prisons. And 
yet it presents a picture so interesting of a re- 
fined and amiable mind labouring =" the 
most trying of earthly calamities, Jong con- 
tinued and selitary imprisonment; it exhibits 
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him under‘so many touching aspects of weak 
ness or strength—of patient mental exertioy, 
of the weariness of sickness of hope delayed— 
of the influence of sceptical doubt creeping 
in upon despondency, or the revival of ccurage 
and religious faith; it is brightened or sadden- 
ed by so many little interesting episodes 
climpses of existence, as it were, seen through 
prison bars; it is instinct throughout with so 
kindly a spirit towards mankind, so anxious a 
desire to discover good even in evil, and be- 
nevolence beneath the outward garb of harsh. 
ness or selfishness, that it possesses the inter. 
est of a romance combined with the truth of 
reality. It is at once a historical document 
and a psychological picture, drawn, as the av- 
thor himself says, from no motive of personal 
vanity, but left as a legacy to those who may 
be placed under circumstances as trying, and 
with the hope “ that the detail of his suflerings, 
and of the consolations which even amidst the 
deepest misfortunes he still found attainable, 
might impart comfort to their minds; with: the 
view of bearing testimony to the fact, that even 
amidst all that he had endured, he had net 
found humanity so wicked, so destitute of ex 
alted feeling, as it had been represented,—of 
encouraging all noble spirits to love many, to 
hate none,—to reserve their irreconcileable 
hatred for mean imposture, cowardice, perfidy, 
and every moral degradation—and of inculca- 
ting the once well known, but now too often 
forgotten truth, that religion and philosophy 
can command both energy of mind and calm 
ness of judgment, and that without their unio 
there can exist no justice, no dignity, no cer 
tain principle of action."—A worthy and ele 
vated object, and worthily accomplished ! 

It may no doubt be possible that something 
of the subdued tone which distinguished thy 
production may be owing to the. fact, that i 
appears under the surveillance of a Piedmo» 
tese censorship; and if so, we are disposed f 
once to consider the influence they have e 
ercised as advantageous to its character. H 
the work been an ordinary invective agains 
Austrian oppression, conceived and execute 
in the usual perfervid manner of Italian par 
zanship, it would have been forgotten in a fo 
night; but this calm, classical and moving pie 
ture of suffering insinuates itself irresistibl 
into the heart, and will long maintain its hd 
on the memory. 

The name of Silvio Pellico must be fami 
liar to every reader of Italian poetry, as ot 
of the most distinguished of the modern drap 
tists of Italy. The glowing and yet gen 
spirit, the pure and elevated imagination of th 
author, is reflected in all its writings. W 
more of tenderness than Foscolo, and more 
dramatic skill than Manzoni, he has his Fra 
cesca, da Rimini, founded on the tragic episo 
of Dante, given one of the best specimens of 
native Italian drama, constructed on the fre 
and deeper principles of the English and Ge 
man schools. His Eufemio da Messina 
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scarcely inferior. 


charge of being implicated in a conspiracy 
against the Austrian government, excited a 
deep and general sensation of sympathy and 
regret. After undergoing an examination, as 
to the particulars of which he is silent—* be- 
ing,” as he says, “ like an ill-used lover, deter- 
mined to bear his injuries with dignity, to 
leave politics alone”—-le was conducted to the 
prison of St. Marguerite, and consigned to a 
room on the ground floor, looking out on a 
court surrounded on all sides by prisons. 

The first day of imprisonment passed wearily 
indeed. ‘The gaoler, who had studied the phi- 
losophy of imprisonment after his way, advised 
Pellico to kill time by taking some wine with 
his meals, and when Pellico informed him that 
hedrank none, “ I pity you,” said he ; “ you will 
suffer doubly from solitude.” He was left to 
gaze out of the window into the court, to listen 
to the sound of the gaolers’ feet as they walked 
the passages to the prison, and to the half-fren- 
zied songs which at times rose from the differ- 
ent cells. He tried to amuse himself by con- 
trasting the purposes to which the building, 
which had once been a monastery, had been ori- 
ginally devoted, with its present gloomy appli- 
cation. But the consideration of his own posi- 
tion could not be long excluded; the recollec- 
tion of a father, mother, two brothers and two 
sisters, leftat Turin, recurred to him; and Pel- 
lico felt the truth of the observation, how cer- 
tiinly, in moments of sorrow, the remembrance 
of any supposed unkindaess to those who should 
have been dear to us, is sure ¢o rise up in judg- 
ment against us, and to haunt the mind with 
unavailing regret. He had visited his family 
bout three months before at Turin, but occu- 
ied by other business, he had had but little 
ime to devote tohis relations. “ Ah,” observ- 
ed his mother, who probably perceived the dif- 
erence on this occasion, “ I see our Silvio does 
hot now come to Turin to visit us.” This ob- 
ervation of his mother now occurred to him; 

e reproached himself with not having shown 

e visibly, ere it was too late, the affection 

e felt for them all; and he wept like a child 
ill evening darkened about him, and he laid 
imself down on his hard couch, not expecting 

sleep. Weariness, however, overpowered 

im, and he slept soundly for a time. 

His first feeling on awaking, which he did 
ome hours after, he describes as one of despair. 
rightful visions of his own fate, and that ot 
is family, pursued him in the darkness. He 
ished they had been in their graves before 


he news of his stroke should reach them in Tu- 
in. “ Who,” he asked, “ will enable them to 
ear it?” At this moment the idea of an over- 
ling God, of the consolations of religion, first 


ne seriously im on his mind ; hith- 


Beloved and respected by 
anumerous circle of friends and acquaintances, 
and admired by the public as a rising orna- 
ment of Italian literature, his arrest, which 
took place at Milan in October, 1820, on the 
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ence on his thoughts, but now, in the gloom 
and solitude of his cell, he began todwell upon 
it long and earnestly, and as he did so he felt 
his mind grow calm, and a ray of hope seemed 
to him to emerge where all had at first ap- 
peared to be, despair. The very turnkeys ob- 
served the difference in his appearance next 
morning, and congratulated him upon it. “ Yes- 
terday,” said one of them, “ you had the look 
of a basilisk, but to-day I am glad to see you 
don’t look so rascally. Your rascal always 
looks worse the second day than the first.” 
Pellico had been allowed the use of a copy of 
Dante and the Bible. Of the former he used 
to commit a canto to memory every day, till at 
‘ast the exercise became so mechanical that it 
ceaged to afford any interruption to the train of 
melancholy thought. It was otherwise with 
the study of the Bible; for though his attention 
at first wandered often, yet by degrees he be- 
came capable of meditating on it with fixed at- 
tention, and of absorbing himself in its perusal 
to the exclusion of every other intrusive thought. 
The precept, “ Pray without ceasing,” in parti- 
cular made a deep impression on his mind, and 
he determined to realize it, by keeping the idea 
of the Deity constantly present to his thoughts, 
and conforming every purpose (for there was 
little room for action) to the Divine will. Thus 
a tranquil hope and confidence that he was not 
left alone in the world, seemed to grow upon 
him day by day. 

Meantime he thought it his duty to preserve 
his spiritsand his cheerfulness, by finding some 
objects which might afford interest or occupa- 
tion tohis mind. Even in the first few days of 
his imprisonment he had found a friend, is 
was a deaf and dumb child of five or six years 
old, whose father and mother had been robbers, 
and had fallen victims to justice. The poor 
orphan was brought up here by the police, with 
other children in the same situation. The 
lived all together in a room in front of Pelli- 
co’s, and at times they came out to take the air 
in the court. 


“The deaf and dumb boy,” says he, “ came 
under ny window and smiled and gesticulated to 
me. I threw him a piece of bread; he took it, 
leaping for joy, ran to his companions, shared it 
with them all, and then returned to eat his own 
small portion opposite my window, expressing his 
gratitude to me by the smile that beamed in his 
beautiful eyes. The other children looked at me 
from a distance, but did not venture to approach. 
The deaf and dumb boy had a deep sympathy 
for me, and one not founded on mere motives of 
interest. Sometimes he did not know what to do 
with the food I threw him, and made signs to me 
that he and his companions had had enough, and 
could not eat more. If he saw a turnkey coming 
towards my room, he would give him the bread to 
return to me. Though expecting nothing from 
me, he would continue to gambol beneath my 
window with the mos@amiable grace, delighted 
that I should see him. One day a turnkey promi- 


sed that he should be allowed to visit me in my 
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m: knees, with a cry of joy. I took him in my 
arias, and the transports with which he caressed 
me are indescribable. What attachment there 
was in that poor creature! How I longed to edu- 
cate him, to save him from the abject condition in 
which I found him ! 

“ T never learnt his name. He himself did not 
know that he hadone. He was always gay; nor 
dit I ever see him weep but once, when he was 
beaten, I know not for what, by the gaoler. 
Strange! To live ina prison seems the height 
of misfortune, and yet assuredly this child was 
then as happy as the son of a prince. I reflect- 
ed on this: I learned that it is possible to render 
the mind independent of place. Let us keep 
imagination in subjection, and we should be well 
every where. A day is soon over, and when at 
night we lie down without hunger or pain, what 
matters it if our bed be placed between walls 
which are called a prison, or walls which bear the 
name of a cottage or a palace!” 

Of the consolation and amusement which 
his intercourse with this poor child afforded, 
Pellico was soon deprived by his removal to an- 
other room, his own being required for a newer 
arrival. It was darker, dirtier, and more com- 
fortless than the former, commanding on one 
sidea view of a court with the windows of his 
former room, and on the other, a prospect of 
part of the prison for the women. Pellico 
ooked anxiously for some days towards his old 
lodging, to see if he could catch a glimpse of 
his successor at the window; at last he discov- 
ered him to be his friend Melchior Gioia. Gioia 
had, in his turn, been made aware what part 
of the prison was occupied by Pellico. The 
friends could not speak, but they waved their 
handkerchiefs, and endeavoured to express their 
feelings by silent yet speaking gestures. But 
such intercourse was contrary to the rules of 
the prison, and the turnkey entering, directed 
Pellico to discontinue it. 

The apartment of Pellico, we have mention- 
ed, adjoined the prison of the women; only a 
wall divided them. Through this thin partition, 
the sound, sometimes of their songs, sometimes 
of their quarrels, reached him; and at night, 
when all around was quiet, he could almost 
hear their conversation. Among their voices 
there was one that peculiarly attracted his at- 
tention. It was sweeter than the rest, it was 
heard more seldom, and gave utterance to no 
vulgar thoughts. Sometimes it sang two sim- 
ple verses, 

Chi rende alla meschina 
La sua felicita ? 


at other times, accompanied by the rest, the 
Litany. Without seeing its possessor, Pellico 
formed to himself a most interesting picture of 
this unfortunate and repentant being, and an 
almost fraternal attachment for her. Often 
was he on the point of calling to her through 
the wall, but as oftemhis courage failed him, 
and this little romance of a dungeon ended 
where it began. 

In the commencement of the year 1821 
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Pellico was allowed the comfort of a visit from 
his friend Count Luigi Porro (in whose family 
he had lived as tutor,) and from his father, 
They could give him no hope of liberation ; 
it was evident that this imp‘isonment was to 
be a longone. His chamber was again chang- 
ed, and this time for the better. The day of 
his removal was a day of events for Pellico, 
As he crossed the court he again saw the deaf 
and dumb orphan, and again exchanged a part- 
ing greeting with Melchior Gioia. On enter. 
ing his new apartment, he found some French 
stanzas written on the wall, and signed “ The 
Duke of Normandy.” He began to sing to 
them, adapting them, as he best could, to the 
air sung by the unseen Magdalen of the wo- 
men’s prison,—when to his surprise, a voice 
from an adjoining cell took up the strain and 
sang them to another air. “ Bravo,” exclaimed 
Pellico, as he finished. The singer saluted 
him politely, and asked him if he wasa Frencb- 
man. Pellico told him his name and birth-place, 
and in return asked the name of his companion. 
The answer was, “I am the unfortunate Duke 
of Normandy.” 

This was one of the numerous pretenders to 
the character of the son of Louis XVI., who 
had been imprisoned by the vigilance of the 
Austrian Government. He told his story with 
a surprising air of truth and conviction, and a 
most remarkable familiarity with the events of 
the Revolution, and the family history of the 
Bourbons. Though Pellico gave no credit to 
his tale, he could not help admiring the appear- 
ance of candour, goodness, and elevation of 
mind which he showed in the long and fre- 
quent conversations which they held together; 
and yet he reproached himself afterwards that 
he did not fairly tell him at once that he disbe- 
lieved his pretensions. There wasa degree of 
pusillanimity, he observes, in thus appearin 
tq give credit to an imposture, of which he af- 
terwards felt ashamed; and still more did he 
regret that the light and sceptical tone in which 
his unseen neighbour talked of religious sub 
jects had so far influenced his mind at the 
time, that he had been weak enough in their 
conversations to disguise the depth and sin- 
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cerity of his own convictions. Often and often 
did the recollection of this piece of moral cow- 
ardice recur to his mind, and excite feelings of 
contrition and shame. 

On the night of the 18th February, 1821, 
he was suddenly awakened by the noise of 
chains and the grating of locks. Count Bolza, 
the Commissary of Police, entered his prison, 
and desired him to dress himself as quickly as 
possible. In the first moments of his surprise 
the idea occurred to him that the Count might 
be sent to conduct him to the confines of Pied- 
mont; that he was once more to rejoin his 
family and enjoy the sweets of liberty. “ Where 
am I going!” said he to the Count as they 
got into the carriage. “I cannot tell you til 
we are a mile beyond Milan.” But Pellico 
saw that their course was not towards the 
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Porta Vercellina, and this was a sufficient an- 

swer. It was a lovely moonlight night the 
streets, the houses, the churches, the public 
gardens in which he had walked with Foscolo, 
Monti Breme, Borsieri, and Porro, could all be 
recognised as they drove along; his heart 
swelled at the thought that he was looking at 
them for the last time, and when they passed 
the gate, he pulled his hat over his face to con- 
ceal his tears. “I suppose,” he said, after a 
time, “ we are going to Verona.” “ Farther,” 
replied the Count, “we are going to Venice, 
where you are to be consigned to the charge of 
a special commission.” They reached Venice 
on the 20th February. 

Pellico’s destination was the celebrated Pi- 
ombi, forming the upper part of the old palace 
of the Doge, and so called from their leaden 
roofs. From his chamber window he looked 
out on the roof of the church of St. Mark, be- 
yond which he could catch a glimpse of the 
extremity of the square with its numerous cu- 
polas and steeples. Rising immediately over 
the roof of the church was the gigantic Cam- 
panile, which was so near that he could even 
in calm weather hear the voices of the persons 
who were talking on itstop. Crowds of doves 
fluttered about his windows, or rested in the ad- 
joining spires, At one corner of the church a 
small portion of the court of the palace, with a 
public well, were visible ; but, from the height 
of hia prison, the people in the street beneath 
looked like children, and their voices were lost 
as they ascended. He felt his solitude more 
complete than even in the prison of Milan. 
The faces of the men about him seemed more 
solemn and appalling. The gaoler, with his 
wife and family, which consisted of a daughter 
about fifteen and two sons of thirteen and ten 
years old, had already heard of his name and 
reputation asa tragic poet. They looked upon 
him at first as a sort of magician, and scarcely 
ventured to utter a syllable in his presence; 
but by degrees all of them, except the wife, 
whose temper seemed naturally harsh and un- 
amiable, seemed to grow accustomed to him. 
The daughter and the two boys generally ac- 
companied their mother when she took the 
prisoner his coffee or his meals, and would often 
turn round and regard him with a deep expres- 
sion of pity, when the door was about to be 
locked. 

Meantime the investigation before the special 
commission was proceeding; day after day Pel- 
lito had to undergo long examinations; and 
often he returned to his cell in such a state of 
excitement and despair, that he would have 
committed suicide, if the recollection of his 
family, and the voice of religion, had not re- 
strained his hand. Yet this harassing scene of, 
never-ending examinations began at last even 
to shake his religious faith. He neglected 
prayer—he vented curses on his fellow men 
and the world ;—he tried to still the agitatic 
of his mind, by singing for hours with a force 
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cell, and endeavoured to look on all things with 
a cynical indiflerence and contempt. 

But happily, these evil days were few. His 
Bible, neglected in the meantime, had become 
covered with dust. “Since you have given up 
reading that large ugly book,” said one of the 
gaoler’s little boys to him one day, “ you don’t 
look so melancholy, I think.” “ Do you think 
so?” said Pellico, sorrowfully and with a feel- 
ing of shame taking the Bible in his hand, and 
brushing the dust from it. It epened by chance 
at these words: “It is impossible, but that of- 
fences must come, but woe unto him through 
whom they come! It were better for him that 
a millstone were hung about his neck, and that 
he were thrown into the sea, than that he 
should offend one of these little ones.” He 
blushed as he shut the book, and when the boy 
retired, he fell on his knees, re-opened the 
Bible, and amidst tears, sweeter than any other 
enjoyment could have been, he read for an 
hour, and rose with the feeling, that he had 
reconciled himself again to a friend whom he 
had forsaken, and that he could now look on 
imprisonment, nay, the scaffold iteelf, with re- 
signation. 

His solitude, however, became oil more 
dreary and complete. The two little boys of 
the gaoler were sent to school; his. visitors 
were now reduced to their mother and sister, 
and even they no longer lingered in his room, 
as they had been accustomed to do. The mo- 
ther’s absence Pellico scarcely regretted, but 
he felt the want of the compassionate looks and 
gentle speech of Angela, the daughter, who, 
though plain, had a certain sweetness of look 
and language which were not without their 
attractions to a solitary prisoner. “ When she 
brought me my coffee, says he, “and told me 
she had made it, I thought it excellent. When 
she said her mother made it, it seemed but tepid 
water.” Deprived of human society, Pellico 
had recourse to that of the insect creation. He 
feasted large colonies of ants which inhabited 
his window, and made a pet of a handsome spi- 
der on the wall, whom he fed with gnats and 
flies, and who became at last so domesticated, 
that he would craw! into his bed, or on his hand, 
to receive his allowance. It would have been 
well for Pellico, if these had been the only in- 
sects to whose visits he was exposed. But the 
extreme mildness of the winter, and the heat 
of the spring, had generated millions of gnats, 
which filled the sweltering oven in which he 
was confined. The reflection of the heat from 
the leaden roof was intolerable, while the bed, 
the floor, the walls, the air, were filled with 
these venomous insects, constantly going and 
coming through the window with their tor- 
menting hum. The suffering produced by the 
burning heat and the stings of these creatures 
almost drove the prisoner to distraction. He 
applied frequently for a change of prison, but 
no attention was paid to his request. Still, 

with the assistance of his own firmness of mind, 
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miseries. He determined if possible to divert 
his attention by committing to writing the 
thoughts which passed throngh his mind. He 
was allowed paper, pen and ink by the gaoler; 
but was obliged to account for every sheet he 
used, by exhibiting its contents. He did not 
venture, therefore, to make use of any part. of 
his allowance of paper for this purpose, but 
contrived to procure a substitute by scratching 
the surface of a deal table smooth with a piece 
of glass, and using it as a tablet. And thus, 
with his hands in gloves, his legs and head 
wrapped up as much as possible from the attacks 
of the gnats, he sat, covering the surface of the 
table with reflections and recollections of the 
history of his life, and giving vent in this mute 
shape to all the anxious visions that crossed his 
mind. When he heard the gaoler approaching, 
he used to throw a cloth over the table, and 
place upon it his legal allowance of ink and 
Paper. | 

At times again, he would devote himself to 
poetical composition, often for a day or a night 
atatime. Two tragedies, “ Esther of Engad- 
di,” and “Iginia of Asti,” and tour Cantiche, 
“Tancreda,” “Rosilde,” “Eligi e Valafrido,” 


and “ Adello,”* with many other sketches of 


ms and dramas,—among others, one on the 
eases of Lombardy, and another on Columbus, 
attest the undiminished activity and power of 
his mind, amidst everything calculated to para- 
lyze the intellect, and deaden the heart. As 
there was occasionally some difficulty in get- 
ting the legal supply of paper renewed when 
exhausted, the first draft of all these was made 
either on the table, as above mentioned, or on 
the scraps of paper in which figs and dry fruits 
had been brought to him. Sometimes, by dis- 
posing of his allowance of food to one of the 
turnkeys, he could procure a sheet or two of 
paper in return, and endure the pains of hun- 
ger till the evening, when he would request 
that the Siora Zanze (Angela) would make 
him some coffee stronger than usual. The 
effect of the liquid, acting on an empty stomach, 
was to produce a state of mild and pleasing in- 
toxication, which Pellico, having once expe- 
fienced its soothing influence, could not resist 
the temptation of repeating, even when he was 
not under the necessity of famishing himselt 
during the day. Frequently he would abstain 
from food, merely to enjoy the state of pleasura- 
ble sensation produced by this refreshment. 
And grievously was he sometimes disappointed, 
when, instead of the strong cordial beverage 
which Angela used to send him, he received 
only some weak and watery potion, manufac- 
tured by her mother. How important are tri- 
fles to a prisoner! These occasional disap- 
pointments seemed to poor Pellico almost more 
grievous than imprisonment itself, and poor 
Angela on her next visit was sure to encounter 


* All these are included in the two volumes of his 
*, Opere Inedite,”’ larely published at Turin. ‘To them, and 
to a still more recent volume, “ Tre Nuove Tragedie,”” we 
pr Opose to devote an article very shortly 
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a torrent of reproaches for having broken her 
word. 

A scene of this kind one day extracted from 
the poor girl the confession that she was in 
love,—not with Pellieo himself, (though he 
pleads guilty to a momentary imagination of 
that sort having flashed across his mine.) but 
with a young man of her own age. “ The 
course of true love” had, however, et the mo- 
ment been interrupted by a quarrel, and she 
came to seek a comforter, or at least a patient 
listener, in Pellico. The whole of this little 
idy] is beautifully given. Gradually, Pellico 
begins to find that Angela was less plain than 
he had at first thought, nay, that at times she 
had even some pretensions to beauty ; her visits 
began to be anxiously longed for, the touch of 
her hand confused him; and at last, one day, 
when the innocent girl, in return for some 
words of consolation and hope which he had 
spoken to her, threw ber arms in a transport of 
gratitude about his neck, and embraced him as 
if he had been her father, the agitation he ex- 
perienced was such, that he was obliged to re- 
quest that she would not again honour him with 
such marks of filial confidence. 

Angela, however, was taken ill, and here 
her story, much to the disappointment of the 
reader, breaks off as abruptly as Cambuscan’s. 
Some hints dropped by the turnkeys as to the 
cause of her disappearance, were of an unfa- 
vourable tendency, but Pellico gave no heed to 
them. So it was, however, she returned no 
more; and now the solitude of his dungeon 
pressed upon him more desolate than ever. It 
felt, he says, like a tomb. 

A somewhat singular incident, however, oc- 
curred to divert his thoughts. One of the turn- 
keys, one morning, with a mysterious air, pre- 
sented him witha letter. It bore to be written 
by a person whose name Pellico conceals, who 
described himself as an admirer of his genius, 
and requested him, by means of the friendly 
turnkey, to correspond with him. Pellico at 
first naturally suspected this to be a mere 
scheme to entrap him into a correspondence 
which might be turned against him, but the 
fact turned out to be otherwise. The most 
singular part of the business, however, was the 
strain which the unknown letter-writer chose 
to adopt. His letters, instead of touching on 
his own situation or that of Pellico, consisted 
of a series of the most audacious and abusive 
attacks on the Christian religion; and when 
Pellico, determined not to be guilty a second 
time of the moral pussilanimity he had shown 
in the case of the sot-disant Duke of Normandy, 
frankly avowed in his answers the strength of 
his own convictions, and the disgust which the 
ribaldry of this modern Julian (for so he chose 
to term himself) had caused him, he only be- 
came more impious and indecent in his replies, 
till at last Pellico allowed the correspondence 
to.drop. Had it been worth any one’s while 
tb divert himself with the misfortunes of a poor 





captive, we should almost have been disposed 
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His removal to 


to regard the whole of this letter-writing epi- 
sode asa mystification. At asubsequent period 
of his captivity, however, he obtained some in- 
formation which seems to have considerably 
modified his unfavourable opinion of this singu- 
lar correspondent, 

Another change of apartment now took place. 
It was not without feelings of regret that Pel- 
lico quitted even his former dreary residence— 
for here were his ants, his spider; hee the 
kindness of the gentle Angela had helped to 
wile away many a tedious hour; here, in the 
exercise of composition, in the consolations of 
devotion, he had often forgotten his misfortunes. 
The new room, which was also under the Pi- 
ombi, had two windows, the one looking out 
on the palace of the patriarch, the other, small 
and high up in the wall, could only be reached 
by placing a chair upon the table, but, when 
attained, commanded a view of a great part of 
the city and the Lagune. Here, too, Pellico 
soon found some human objects of interest. In 
some sat] apartments opposite the large win- 
dow lived a poor family, who soon evinced by 
their kind gestures, the sympathy they felt for 
the prisoner. 

“A little boy of nine or ten,” says Pellico, 
“raised his hands towards me, and I heard him 
say, ‘Mother, mother, they have just put some- 
body into the Piombi—O, poor prisoner! who 
are you ?’—‘T am Silvio Pellico.’ Another boy 
came running to the window, and cried, ‘ You are 
Silvio Pellico ’—* Yes, and you, my dear chil- 
dren ?’—‘I am called Antonio S., and this is my 
brother Joseph.’ Then, turning round, I heard 
him say, ‘ What more shall I ask ?’ and a woman, 
whom I supposed to be their mother, and who 
stood half concealed behind them, suggested kind 
expressions to the children, who repeated them, 
and I thanked them with the warmest tenderness.” 


These consolations were renewed every 
morning and evening; when the lamps were 
lighted, and the windows about to be closed, the 
children used to call from the window, “ good 
night, Silvio!” and the mother, emboldened by 
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tinued the same. I thought at times, that I con- 
sisted of two men, one anxious to write letters, the 
other to do something else. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘let 
us compromise matters ; let us write the letter, but 
let us do it in German, and thus we shall learn 
the language.’ So for a time I continued to write 
only in bad German, and even in this way I made 
some progress in that study. Towards morning, 
after a night of wakefulness, sleep would fall upon 
my wearied brain. Then I dreamt, or rather 
raved, of seeing my father, my mother, or some 
other dear relative, despairing of my fate; I heard 
their sobs in my sleep, and would awaken sobbing, 
and terrified. 

“ Sometimes, in these short dreams, I thought 
I heard my mother comforting the rest, entering 
my prison along with them, and addressing to me 
the most consoling words on the duty of resigna- 
tion; then, when I was rejoicing at the prospect 
of my own resolution and their courage, she 
would suddenly burst into tears, and all would 
weep along with her. I cannot describe the ago- 
nies which these visions caused me. 

“ Sometimes, to escape these miseries, I tried 
not to go to bed at all. I kept my light burning 
all night, and sat reading or writing at my table, 
But the time always came when I found myself 
reading, perfectly awake, but understanding no- 
thing, and my head incapable of directing my 
thoughts for composition. ‘Then I would try to 
copy something, but I copied, thinking of any 
thing except what I was writing, thinking only of 
my misfortunes. 

“ And yet when I went to bed it was worse. 
Every position in which I lay was intolerable to 
me. I moved about convulsively ; I was obliged 
to rise ; or, if [ dropped asleep, those fearful dreams 
shook me more than want of sleep. My prayers 
came with difficulty, yet I repeated them ofien, 
not in many words, but in invocations to God— 
to that God who had united himself with man, and 
was acquainted with his woes. 

“In these terrible nights, my imagination was 
so excited, that, even when awake, I seemed to 
hear groans, or the sound of stifled laughter, in 
my prison. From infancy I had never been a 
believer in witches or spirits—but now these groans 





the darkness, would repeat, in a voice of emo- 
tion, “ good night !” 

Suffering and anxiety, which he had now 
endured for nearly a year, began to produce 
their natural effects upon his health. His 
nerves had become so shattered, bis frame so 
weak, and his sleep so broken, that his mind 
also to acertain extent gave way. He fell into 
a state nearly resembling that of Tasso in his 
prison at Ferrara. 

Yet do I feel, at times, my mind decline, 

But with a sense of its decay: I see 

Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 

And a strange demon who is vexing me 

With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 

The feeling of the healthful and the free ; 

But much to one who long has suffered so, 

Sickness of heart and narrowness of place. 

“ My nights,” says Pellico, “ became more and 
more sleepless and feverish. In vain I gave up 


and sounds of laughter terrified me, I knew not 
why, till I began to doubt whether I were not the 
sport of some unseen and malignant being. Seve- 
ral tines I took the light, and looked if any one 
had concealed himself under the bed to torment 
me. Sometimes I thought they bad removed me 
from the former room to this, because it contained 
some trap door or secret aperture in the walls, 
through which my gaolers might inspect my 
movements, and find a cruel amusement in my 
terrors. Even when standing at the table, I 
thought I felt some one pull me by the coat, or a 
push given to a book on the table, or that some 
one behind me blew upon the light to extinguish 
it. Then I sprang upon my feet, looked around 
me, walked about timidly, and asked myself 
whether I were in my senses or not. Of all I 
saw I no longer knew what was reality and what 
illusion, and used to exclaim with agony, ‘ My 
God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me!’ ” 





taking coffee in the evening ; my restlessness con- 


This morbid state which, had it been pro- 
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longed, must soon have terminated in madness, 
was brought to a crisis by a violent convulsive 
attack, from which Pellico recovered, exhaust- 
ed, indeed, but freed from the harassing visions 
which had been the offspring of hisdisease. A 
fire, which about this time took place in a build- 
ing adjacent to the prison, and which for a time 
threatened the safety of the prison itself, is de- 
scribed with a force and animation that makes 
us fee! as if in our own case, the awful situa- 
tion of a prisoner awaiting, without the power 
of escape, the approach of that devouring ele- 
ment. But another change of situation was 
now awaiting Pellico. 

On the 11th January, 1822, he was informed 
that he was to be transported to the prison of 
St. Michele at Murano, to receive the sentence 
of the commission. He entered the gondola 
that was to bear him across the Lagune with 
mixed sentiments; the pleasure of breathing 
once more the refreshing air upon the sunny 
Adriatic, of seeing the lovely picture of the city 
and the sky without the gloomy framework of 
prison bars around it, was mingled with a feel- 
ing of regret at quitting even the dreary Pi- 
ombi, where some affectionate recollections 
were blended with many sufferings ; and with 
the idea which he could not exclude, that evil 
as had been the past, it was yet possible that 
worse was to come. At St. Michele, while 
awaiting his own sentence, he contrived se- 
cretly to obtain some intelligence of the fate of 
his companions, who had been arrested along 
with him. Count Camillo Laderchi, he learned, 
had been liberated, as well as Professor Gian 
Domenico Romagnosi and Count Giovanni Ar- 
rivabene. Maroncelli now occupied the prison 
which had been inhabited by Laderchi; Rezia 
and Canova were confined together ; Professor 
Ressi was dying in a neighbouring cell ; some 
weeks afterwards he learned that he was 
dead. 

On the 2ist of February, Pellico was con- 
ducted to the hal] of the commission to receive 
the announcement of his sentence. The pre- 
sident, rising with an air of dignified commis- 
seration, informed him that the sentence had 
been a terrible one, but that it had been miti- 
gated by the kindness of the emperor. The 
sentence had been death; the mitigation was 
imprisonment for fifteen years in the fortress 
of Spielberg, in Moravia. Pellico answered, 
“ The will of God be done!” “To-morrow,” 
said the inquisitor, “I am sorry the sentence 
must be read in public ; but the formality is in- 
dispensable.” “Be it so,” said he. “From 
this moment you will be allowed the society of 

r friend ;” and Pellico was conducted from 
the hall to embrace once more his friend Ma- 
roncelli. 

Next morning they were put intoa gondola, 
and re-conducted to the prison at Venice. The 
scaffold from which the sentence was to be 

laimed was in the centre of the Piazetta. 
Iwo files of soldiers were drawn up from the 
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descended, to the foot of the scaffold, along 
which they walked. An immense multitude 
surrounded it, on whose countenances sat marks 
of terror and pity, though the consciousness 
that every part of the square was commanded 
by cannon, with lighted matches ready, of 
course controlled the expression of their feel- 
ings. A curious recollection at that moment 
flashed across the mind of Pellico. On that 
very sfot, in September 1820, a month before 
his arrest, a beggar had said to him, “ Ah! 
signor, I wonder how so many strangers admire 
this place. It is an unfortunate spot.” The 
observation bad indeed been verified, and Pel- 
lico glanced his eye over the multitude, to see 
whether the beggar was there to witness the 
fulfilment of his prediction. At that moment, 
however, the prisoners were directed to turn 
round and face the palace; an officer appeared 
on the balcony with a paper in his hand; it 
was the sentence; he read it aloud, and the 
deepest silence prevailed, till he came to the 
words, condemned tu death, when a general 
murmur of compassion arose. It subsided 
when the crowd perceived there still remained 
something farther to be read, but revived more 
loudly at the conclusion: “ Condemned to the 
carcere duro,* Maronceili for twenty years, 
and Peilico for fifteen.” The prisoners were 
then reconducted to St. Michele, to await their 
removal to the Austrian fortress. 

Before they set out, they received from the 
German Commissary, who had just arrived 
from Vienna, the consoling information that he 
had had an interview with the Emperor, and 
that his majesty had graciously announced that 
the days of their imprisonment should be 
counted by twelve hours instead of twenty- 
four—a roundabout way of stating the dele 
fact, that their actual imprisonment would 
only be of half the duration of the nominal. 
This was not officially announced to them, but 
as the information was given publicly, there 
was no reason to doubt that the promise had 
been made. If so, it will be seen that in 
Pellico’s case it was violated. Everywhere on 
their route the prisoners were received with 
kindness. Pellico had feared that this would 
cease when they had crossed the Alps; but it 
was not so: in Germany, as well as in their 
native Italy, they were everywhere received 
with the exclamation, “ Arme Herren”—Poor 
gentlemen! 


“Sometimes,” says Pellico, “our carriages 
were forced to stop as we entered a village, before 
deciding where we were to be lodged. Then the 
people would gather round us, and we heard on 
all sides expressions of compassion that burst 
from the heart. The kindness of these poor peo- 
ple affected me more than even that of my own 
countrymen. How grateful I felt to all! how 





* “ Carcere duro,’ imprisonment accompanied with la- 
bour, chvins on the feet, ay te bare boards and mis- 
erable food. In the carcere durissime the prisoner is 
chained to the wall, so as to be unable to move beyond a 
ceitain distance, and the food is only bread and water. 
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sweet is the sympathy of our fellow creatures! 
how delightful to love them! 

“ The consolation I derived from this mitigated 
the rancour I felt towards those whom I had call- 
ed my enemies. Who knows, thought I, if I 
could see them more narrowly—if they could but 
see me—if [ could read in their souls and they in 
mine, who knows but I should be forced to con- 
fess there was no villainy in them, and they to 
admit that there was as little in me! who knows 
but we might feel ourselves compelled mutually 
to pity, to love each other! Too often men hate, 
only because they do not know each other; and 
could they but exchange words, they would ex- 
tend the arm of confidence towards one an- 
other.” 


They reached their destination on the 10th 
of April. Unwell when he left Venice, the 
journey had exhausted Pellico’s strength ; his 

y was racked with pain and fever; a con- 
tinual cough preyed upon his constitution. 
Maroncelli and he were placed in two separate 
cells ; and the imperial Commissary, on parting, 
impressed upon them the necessity of the most 
implicit submission to all the rules of the 
prison. 

About half an hour after Pellico had taken 
possession of his new dungeon, the door open- 
ed, and the head gaoler entered. The charac- 
ter of this man, who bore the renowned name 
of Schiller, unfolds itself with singular beauty, 
and is one of the most delightful parts of the 
book. On his first entrance, Pellico, suffering 
from pain and irritation of mind, received him 
rather rudely. Hecame to bring him a pitcher 
of water to drink. 


“© To.morrow,’ said he, ‘I will bring the bread.’ 
‘Thanks, good man.’ ‘I am not good.’ ‘The 
worse for you,’ I added. ‘Is this chain (pointing 
to ose on the floor) for me?’ ‘ Yes, signor, if 
you should be unmanageable or insolent: but if 
you are reasonable, we shall only put a chain on 
your feet. The smith is preparing it.’ 

“He walked slowly up and down, shaking a 
vile mass of large keys, while with angry looks I 
watched his old, gigantic and meagre figure, and, 
in spite of some lineaments of no vulgar kind, I 
thought I read in his countenance nothing but the 
odious expression of the most brutal harshness. 

“ How unjust are men, when they judge by ap- 
pearances and according to their own hasty pre- 
possessions. The man who I thought was 
rattling his keys joyfully for the mere purpose of 
making me feel his power—whom I had conceiv- 
ed hardened by a long course of cruelty—was ac- 
cessible to sentiments of compassion, and made 
use of this harsh tone only to hide the feelings of 
which he was conscious. He wished to hide 
them, from the fear of being thought weak, or the 
idea that I might prove undeserving of them ; and 
yet, believing at the same time that I was more 
— than guilty, he longed to disclose 
“ Annoyed by his presence, and still more by 
the air of a master which he wore, I determined 
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would have done to a servant, ‘Give me some 
drink.’ ' 

“ He looked at me as if to say, ‘ Arrogant man, 
here you must get quit of the habit of command- 
ing. He said nothing however, but bending his 
long back, he took up the pitcher and gave it to 
me. As I took it, I observed he trembled; and 
attributing this to his age, a feeling of compas- 
sion and respect mingled with and mastered my 
pride. 

“* How old are you?’ said I, with a voice of 
more gentleness, ‘Seventy-four, signor; and 
many misfortunes of my own and other people 
have [ seen.’ This allusion to his own misfor- 
tunes and those of others was accompanied by a 
new fit of shaking, as he replaced the pitcher : 
and I could not help now attributing it not so 
much to age as to the influence of a generous 
feeling of sympathy. This idea at once removed 
from my mind all those hostile feelings with 
which I had at first regarded him... .. I looked at 
him more attentively than before, and his look 
was no longer displeasing to me; and notwith- 
standing a certain air of rudeness in his language, 
there were in it traces of an amiable mind. ‘The 
office of head gaoler,” said he, ‘ has been conferred 
upon me as a place of repose, but God knows if 
it does not cost me more pain than risking my 
life in battle.’ I repented having asked for drink 
with such haughtiness. ‘ My dear Schiller,’ said 
I, taking him by the hand, ‘it is in vain for you 
to deny it; I know that you are a kind man ; and 
since I have fallen into this misfortune, I thank 
heaven that it has given me such a guardian.’ 
He listened to my words, shook his head, then 
answered—rubbing his forehead as if at the re- 
collection of some unpleasant thought, ‘I am a 
harsh man, signor. I have taken an oath which 
I cannot violate. I am obliged to treat all the 
prisoners without regard to their condition, with- 
out indulgence, without allowing the least abuse, 
and particularly the prisoners of state. It is the 
Emperor’s concern, and I must obey.’—‘ You are 
an honest man, and I shall respect what you 
think a conscientious duty.’—‘ Poor gentleman, 
have patience, and make allowance for me. I 
shall be inexorable in my duties ; but my heart— 
my heart--is filled with anguish at my inability 
to succour the unhappy. This is what I wished 
to tell you.’... Both of us were moved. He en- 
treated me to be calm, and to give way to no vio- 
lence, as the prisoners too often did, that he might 
not be compelled to treat me with rigour; then 
resuming his harsher tone, as if to conceal from 
me the depth of his sympathy, he said, ‘I must 
go.’ He turned however, asked me how long I 
had been so miserably tormented with cough, and 
muttered a curse against the physician because he 
was not to come that evening to visit me. ‘ You 
have a fever enough to kill a horse,’ he added: 
* you will require a mattrass at all events, but we 
cannot give it you till the physician comes to or- 
der it.’” 


Nothing could be conceived more miserable 
than the situation in which Pellico was now 
placed. Exhausted by cough and fever, he had 
to wait till the usual visiting day of the phy- 





to humble him, and said to him imperiously, as I 


sician arrived, which was not to be till the 
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second day following. No change from the 
coarsest food, flo mattrass could until then be 
allowed him. Covered with perspiration, he 
in vain applied to be allowed the use of some 
of the sheets he had brought with him. It was 
contrary to the rules of the prison, which allow- 
ed only a sheet per week. At last the phy- 
sician arrived, who sanctioffed the indulgence 
of the mattrass, and directed him to be removed 
from his subterranean cell to the floor above; 
and this, after a special application to Count 
Mitrowsky, the governor of the provinces of 
Moravia and Slesia, was with some difficulty 
effected. Ina day or two Pellico’s prison dress 
arrived, consisting of a sort of harlequin suit 
of two colours, and a shirt as rough as hair 
cloth, with chains for the feet. As the smith 
fastened them on, thinking that Pellico did not 
understand German, he observed to Schiller, 
‘I might have been saved this trouble; he has 
not two months to live.” “ Mochte es seyn !” 
(would it were so!) exclaimed Pellico, to the 
confusion of the poor workman, who begged 
his pardon, and prayed that his prophecy might 
not be fulfilled. 

On the detail of all the minor miseries of 
the prison, we will not pause ; suffice it tosay, 
that if a system could be devised for rendering 
existence intolerable, it seemed to have been 
discovered and carried into execution in the 
prison of Spielberg. The only consolation the 
prisoners experienced was the obvious though 
ineffectual desire which the officials felt to 
mitigate their sufferings, even with no incon- 
siderable risk to themselves. Often Pellico 
was obliged to refuse the finer bread, which 
the servant who cleaned out his room would 
secretly put into his hands from perceiving his 
inability to swallow the black bread allowed to 
the condemned; and often, when Schiller 
would in the same way bring him a bit of boil- 
ed meat, though he confesses he could have 
sometimes almost snatched and devoured it, he 
felt himself obliged to reject his kind offering, 
from the feeling that if the practice was per- 
sisted in, it would, in all probability, be dis- 
covered, and that the kind-hearted gaoler 
might be the sufferer. as 

We prefer turning to some of those inci- 
dents by which the gloom and suffering of the 

rison were occasionally mitigated. Pellico 
fad more than once beard in the neighbour- 
hood of his cell the sound of some Italian song, 
but it was generally soon suppressed by the 
sentinels. One evening, however, when the 
sentinels had been less attentive, Pellico dis- 
tinctly heard the song sung in the cell adjoin- 
ing hisown. His heart beat rapidly, he sprang 
from his pallet, and called through the wall, 
“ Who are you, unfortunate man !—I am Silvio 
Pellico.” “O Silvio,” answered his neigh- 
bour, “I know you not by sight, but I have 
loved you long. Come, let us to the window, 
and alk in spite of our gaolers.” It was Count 
Antonio Oroboni, a young man of — im- 
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conversation was soon interrupted by the 
threats of the sentinels, who had positive orders 
to prevent all communication between the 
prisoners; but at last, by watching the mo- 
ments when the sentinels were farthest off in 
making their rounds, and talking in a whisper- 
ing tone, they found themselves able to con- 
verse every day, though without seeing each 
other’s faces. A warm friendship sprang up 
between them. They related to each other 
the events of their Jives—they tried to impart 
to each other comfort and hope. Oroboni 
shared the strong religious feelings of Pellico; 
and even Pellico himself derived lessons of 
resignation and christian charity from the tone 
in which the youth of twenty spoke of his suf- 
ferings and his oppressors. 

The prisoners at Spielberg were allowed a 
walk of an hour twice a week, between two 
guards, upon a platform of the castle, command- 
ing a view of the city of Brunn and a large 
tract of surrounding country. The path to it 
led along the range of the prisons in which all 
the Italian prisoners were confined, with the 
exception of the unfortunate Maroncelli, who 
still languished in his subterranean cell below. 
Each used to whisper to Pellico as he past, 
* Buon passeggio!” (a pleasant walk,) but he 
was not allowed to return their greeting. The 
people from the town, who were occasionally 
on business at the castle, used to gather into 
groups as he passed, and cry, “There is one of 
the Italians!” and sometimes, thinking that he 
did not understand them, they would shake 
their heads and say, “That poor gentleman 
will soon grow old, he has death in his face :” 
It was with difficulty, in fact, that Pellico was 
able to drag himself and his chain so far as the 
platform, and once arrived there he used to 
throw himself on the grass, and remain there 
till the expiration of the hour allowed him. 
The guards stood or sat beside him, and gos- 
sipped together. Both were good natured and 
kind, and one of them, Kral, a Bohemian, was 
well acquainted with Klopstock, Wieland, 
Goethe, Schiller, and the best German writers. 
Of these he used to recite long passages with 
intelligence and feeling, while Pellico lay and 
listened beside him on the grass. A touching 
little episode follows, which we shal! give in 
the author’s own words. 


“ At one extremity of the platform were the 
a nts of the superintendant; at the other 
lived a head gaoler, with his wife and infant son. 
Whenever I saw any one come out of these build- 
ings, I used to rise and approach them, never fail- 
ing to be received with marks of courtesy and pity. 

“ The wife of the superintendant had long been 


ill, and was declining slowly. She sometimes 
made herself be carried out on asofa into the open 
air. 
expressed the compassion she felt for us all. Her 
look was very gentle and timid, and yet, timid as 
it was, it used sometimes to rest as if with intense 
and inquiring confidenee on those who spoke to 
her. 


I cannot describe with what emotion she 
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“T said to her one day, smiling: ‘Do you 
know, lady, that you have some resemblance to a 

rson who was dear to me?’ She blushed, and 
replied, with a serious and amiable simplicity, 
‘Do not forget me then, when I am gone. Pray 
for my poor soul, and for the poor little infants I 
leave behind me.’ 

“From that day she could not leave her bed. 
I never saw her more. She languished a few 
months longer and then died. 

“ She had three sons, beautiful as cupids, and 
one of them still at the breast. The poor crea- 
ture often embraced him in my presence, and 
said, ‘ Who knows who will become their mother 
after me. Ah! whoever it may be, may God give 
her the bowels of a mother, even for those who 
are not herown!’ And then she wept. A thou- 
sand times I have remembered that prayer and 
those tears. 

“When she was no more, I often embraced 
the children, and with tears in my eyes repeated 
their mother’s prayer. I thought of my own 
mother, and of the ardent prayers which her lov- 
ing heart doubtless offered up for me. And I ex- 
claimed with sobs, ‘O happier that mother who 
dies And leaves behind her her children in infancy, 
than she who lives to have educated them with 
every care, and to see them taken from her! 

“ Two kind old women used to accompany the 
children, one of them the mother, the other the 
aunt of the superintendant. They wished to 
know all my history, and I related it to them 
shortly. 

“How unfortunate we are,’ they would say, 
‘that we can do nothing to assist you. But be 
assured we shall pray for you, and if your pardon 
some day arrive, it will be a day of joy for all the 
family.’ 

“The former of them, whom I was in the habit 
of seeing most frequently, possessed a wonderful 
eloquence in imparting consolation. I listened 
to her with filial gratitude, and treasured her 
words in my heart. 

“She told me things I knew already, which 
yet struck me as new ;—that misfortune does not 
degrade a man, unless he be a worthless one, but 
rather elevates him ;—that if we could understand 
God’s counsels we should frequently see cause to 
think the conqueror more to be pitied than the 
vanquished, the exulting than the afflicted, the 
rich than the destitute; that the special grace 
shown to the unfortunate by our Saviour should 
reconcile us to our situation, and that we ought 
to glory in the cross which was borne by him. 

“ But these two good old women, whose com- 
pany gave me such consolation, were soon, for 
family reasons, obliged to leave Spielberg, and 
the children no longer came upon the platform. 


” 


How deeply did these losses afflict me ! 


The health of Pellico, which had at first im- 
proved a little by the change of lodging, now 
began rapidly again to decline. Severe head- 
aches, with violent fever, and dreadful spasms 
of the chest, tortured him day and night. In 
their conversations he mentioned his situation 
to Oroboni. He too, who had long been de- 
clining, was one evening worse than usual. 


Death of two of his Friends. 
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not far off when one of us two will no longer 
be able to come to the window. Every time 
we salute each other may be the last. Let us 
hold ourselves prepared, therefore, the one to 
die, the other to survive his friend.” Poor 
Oroboni’s presentiment was correct. Various 
discharges of blood from the lungs in rapid 
succession, and followed by dropsy, showed 
that he was destined to precede his friend, He 
soon became aware of his situation, and often 
looking’ towards the burying ground of the 
castle, of which his window commanded a 
view, he would express to Pellico the deep 
pain it gave him, notwithstanding all his efforts 
at resignation, to think that his remains were 
destined to moulder beneath a German instead 
of an Italian sky. After lingering till June, 
1823, he expired, his last words being, “ 1 par- 
don from my heart all my enemies.” His 
patience had won the hearts of all his atten- 
dants. Kubitzky, the sentinel, who had at- 
tended the bier to the grave, and who knew 
his wish, said to Pellico, with a degree of deli- 
cate feeling which surprised him, ‘I have 
marked his burial place exactly, that if any of 
his friends should obtain permission to carry 
his bones to his own country, they may know 
where they lie.’” 

His death was followed by that of Antonio 
Villa, another of Pellico’s companions in mis- 
fortune. Even poor Schiller, worn out with 
age and infirmities, was removed from the ac- 
tive duties of gaoler, and could no longer by 
his kindness soften the rigour of imprison- 
ment. 


“ From the time he left us he was often un- 
well, and we inquired for him with the anxiety of 
children. When he got a little better, he used to 
come and walk under our windows; we hailed 
him, and he would look up with a melancholy 
smile, and say to the sentinel, in a voice that we 
could overhear, ‘Da sind meine Sohne,’ (there 
are my sons !) 

“Poor old man, what grief it gave me to see 
him tottering feebly along, without being able to 
offer him the support of my arm ! 

“ Sometimes he would sit down on the grass 
and read the books he had lent to me. That I 
might recognise them, he would read the titles to 
the sentinel, or repeat some extract from them. 
For the most part the books were stories from the 
almanacks or other romances of little value, but 
of good moral tendency. After several relapses 
of apoplexy, he was conveyed to the military 
hospital, where he shortly died. He had amassed 
some hundred florins, the fruit of his long sav- 
ings; these he had lent to some of his fellow 
soldiers, and when his end approached, he called 
them about him and said, ‘I have no relations, 
let each of you keep what he has in his hands. 
I only ask that you will pray for me.’ 

“One of these friends had a daughter of about 
eighteen, who was Schiller’s god-daughter. Some 
hours before his death the good old man sent for 
her. He was no longer able to speak distinctly, 
but he took a silver ring, the last of his posses- 





* My friend,” said he, “I perceive the day is 


sions, from his finger, and put it upon her’s, 





Then he kissed her, and shed tears over her. 
The girl sobbed, and bathed him with her tears. 
He dried her eyes with his handkerchief; then 
took her hands and placed them on his eyes ;— 
those eyes were closed for ever!” 


While friend after friend had thus been 
taken from him by death, one comfort was at 
last vouchsafed to Pellico. Maroncelli was 
allowed to share his cell. A new stimulus 
was given to both for a time by this indulgence. 
The liberation also of two of the prisoners, 
which took place about this time, (Solera and 
Fortini,) one of whom had been condemned to 
fifteen, and the other to twenty years’ im- 

risonment, revived their hopes that at last the 
1our of deliverance would approach even for 
them. The end of 1827 they thought would 
be the term of their imprisonment; but De- 
cember past and it came not. Then they 
thought that the summer of 1828 would be the 
time, at which period the seven and a half 
years of Pellico’s imprisonment terminated, 
which, from the report of the emperor’s obser- 
vation to the commissary, they had reason to 
think were to be held equivalent to the fifteen, 
which formed the nominal amount of the sen- 
tence. But this too past away without a hint 
of deliverance. Meantime the effects of his 
long subterranean confinement began to show 
themselves in Maroncelli by a swelling of the 
knee-joint. At first the pain was trifling, 
merely obliging him to halt a little as he walk- 
ed, and indisposing him from taking his usual 
exercise. But an unfortunate fall, in conse- 
quence of the snow, which was already be- 
ginning to cover the ground, increased the 
pain so much, that after a few days the phy- 
sician recommended the removal of the fetters 
from his legs. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, he grew daily worse: leeches, caustics, 
fomentation: were tried in vain, they merely 
aggravated his pangs. 


 Maroncelli,” says Pellico, “was a thousand 
times more unfortunate than myself; but O, how 
much did I suffer for him. The duty of atten- 
dance would have been delightful to me, bestow- 
ed as it was on so dear a friend. But to see him 
wasting amidst such protracted and cruel tortures, 
and not to be able to bring him health—to feel 
the presentiment that that knee would never be 
healed—to perceive that the patient himself 
thought death more probable than recovery—and 
with all this to be obliged at every instant to ad- 
mire his courage and serenity—Ah! the sight of 
this agonized me beyond expression ! 

“Even in this deplorable condition, he com- 
posed verses, he sang, he discoursed, he did every- 
thing to deceive me into hope, to conceal from me 
a portion of his sufferings. He could now no 
longer digest nor sleep ; he grew frightfully wast- 
ed; he often fainted; and yet the moment he re- 
covered his vital power again, he would endeavour 
to encourage me. 

“His sufferings for nine months were inde- 
scribable. At last a consultation on his case was 
allowed. The chief physician came, approved of 
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all the physician had ordered, and disappeared, 
without pronouncing any further opinion of his 
own. 

“A moment afterwards, however, the sub-in- 
tendant entered, and said to Maroncelli— The 
chief physician did not like to explain himself in 
your presence ; he was apprehensive you might 
not have sufficient strength of mind to endure the 
announcement of so dreadful a necessity. I have 
assured him, however, that you do not want for 
courage.’ 

“*T hope,’ replied Maroncelli, ‘I have given 
some proof of it by suffering these pangs without 
complaint. What would he recommend ” 

“* Amputation, Signor!—except that seeing 
your frame so exhausted, he has some hesitation 
in advising it. Weak as you are, do you think 
yourself able to bear the operation? Will you 
run the risk?” 

“*Of deatht—And should I not die at all 
events in a short time, if this evil be left to take 
its course ?” 

“*Then we shall send word immediately to 
Vienna, and the moment the permission is ob- 
tained’— 

“* What ! is a permission necessary ? 

«“* Yes, Signor.’ 

“In eight days (!) the expected warrant arriv- 
ed. The patient was carried into a larger room. 
He asked me to follow him. ‘I may die,’ said 
he, ‘under the operation; let me, at least, do so 
in the arms of a friend.’ I was allowed to ac- 
company him. The Abate Wrba, our confessor, 
(who had succeeded our former confessor, Paulo- 
wich,) came to administer the sacrament to the 
sufferer. This act of religion being over, we 
waited for the surgeons, who had not yet made 
their appearance. Mayoncelli employed the in- 
terval in singing a hymn. 

“The surgeons came at last: there were two 
of them; one the ordinary household surgeon, 
that is to say, our barber-surgeon, who had the 
privilege, as matter of right, of operating on such 
occasions; the other a young surgeon, an éléve of 
the school of Vienna, and already celebrated for 
his talents The latter, who had been despatch- 
ed by the governor to superintend the operation, 
would willingly have performed it himself, but 
was obliged, in deference to the privileges of the 
barber, merely to watch over its execution. 

“The patient was seated on his bedside, with 
his legs hanging down, while I supported bim in 
my arms. A ligature was attached round the 
sane part, above the knee, to mark where the in- 
cision was to be made. The old surgeon cut away 
all round to the depth of an inch, then drew up 
the skin which had been cut, and continued to 
cut through the muscles. The blood flowed in 
torrents from the arteries, but these were soon ta- 
ken up. At last came the sawing of the bone. 

“Maroncelli never uttered acry. When he 
saw them carry away the leg which had been cut 
off, he gave it one melancholy look, then turning 
to the surgeon who had operated, he said,‘ You 
have rid me of an enemy, and I have no means 
of recompensing you.’ There was a rose stand- 
ing in a glass near the window. ‘ May I request 
you to bring me that rose?’ said he. I took it to 
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him, and he presented it to the surgeon, saying, 
‘I have nothing else to present to you in token 
of my gratitude.’ The surgeon took the rose, and 
as he did it, dropt a tear.” 

Amidst so much that is calculated to inspire 
the profoundest disgust at the whole system of 
the Austrian prison discipline, it may be right 
to mention that the emperor himself, who had 
probably heard of the courage and resignation 
with which Maroncelli had borne his hard fate, 
specially directed that his diet during his re- 
covery should be of the most restorative kind, 
and should be sent him from the kitchen of the 
superintendant. One would have som ge that 
after nine years of captivity, followed up by 
such a scene as that we have just quoted, an 
instant order for his liberation would have ra- 
ther “more German to the matter.” But this 
suited not the unbending rules of state. The 
cure was completed in about forty days, after 
which Pellico and the mutilated Maroncelli, 
with his wooden stump and crutches, were 
again consigned to their old prison, improved, 
however, so far, by the removal of the partition 
which had formerly divided it from the cell 
once occupied by the hapless Oroboni. 

Are not our readers tired of this long detail 
of misery, unadorned as it is in our pages by 
the exquisite language and deep pathos of the 
original! We fear they must ; and therefore 
passing over many events to which he has con- 
trived to impart variety and interest—the visits 
of successive imperial commissaries from Vi- 
enna, the changes of gaolers, the fluctuations 
of hope and fear as to his ultimate liberation— 
let us turn at once to the catastrophe of this 
dungeon drama. 

e Ist of August, 1830, was a Sunday. 
Ten years had now nearly elapsed since Pel- 
lico had first been imprisoned ; eight and a half 
since he had been consigned to the carcere 
duro of Spielburg. Pellico had returned as 
usual] from mass; he had been looking from the 
terrace upon the cemetry where the dust of 
Oroboni and Villa reposed, and thinking that 
his own would shortly be laid beside them. 
The prisoners were preparing their table for 
their meal, when Wegrath, the superintendant, 
entered. “I am sorry,” said he, “to disturb 
your dinner, but have the goodness to follow 
me—the director of police is waiting for you.” 
As this gentleman’s visits generally indicated 
nothing Wo lee the prisoners, it may be 
supposed, wed their guide somewhat re- 
luetantly to the audience-room. They found 
there the director and the superintendant, the 
former of whom bowed to them more courte- 
ously than usual, then taking a paper from his 
pocket he began—*“Genilemen, I have the 
easure, the honour of announcing to you that 
is majesty the emperor has had the kind- 
ness—.” Here he stopped without mentioning 
what the kindness was. 

“ We thought,” says Pellico, “ it might be some 
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‘ You do not understand me then,’ sai he. ‘ No, 
Signor. Have the goodness to explain what this 
favour is.’ ‘ Liberty from both of you, and for a 
third, whom you will soon embrace.’ One would 
suppose this annoucement would have thrown us 
into transports of joy. Yet it was not so: or 
hearts instantly reverted to our relations, of w! .m 
we had heard nothing for so long a period and 
the doubt that we might never meet them again 
in this world so affected their hearts, as atirely 
to neutralise the joy which might have b 2n pro- 
duced by the announcement of liberty. 

“* Are you silent,’ said the director of , ‘lice; 
‘T expected to see you transported with joy.’ ‘1° ~~ 
of you,’ I answered, ‘to express to the emperor 
our gratitude ; but, uncertain as we are.as to the 
fate of our families, it is impossible for us not to 
give way to the thought that some of those who 
are dear to us may be gone. It is this uncertainty 
that oppresses our minds, even at the moment 
when they should be open to nothing but joy.’ 

“The director then gave Maroncelli a letter 
from his brother, which allayed his anxiety. He 
told me, however, he could give me no tidings of 
my family, and this increased my fears that some 
accident had befallen them. 

“* Retire,’ said he, ‘ to your room, and in a short 
time I shall send to you the third individual to 
whom the emperor’s clemency has been extended.’ 
We went and waited with anxiety. Perhaps, 
we thought, it is the poor old man Murani. We 
thought of many ; there was none, in fact, who 
had not our good wishes, At last the door open- 
ed, and we saw that our companion was to be An- 
drea Tonelli, of Brescia. We conversed till even- 
ing, deeply pitying those whom we were to leave 
behind. At sunset the director of police returned 
to rescue us from this ill-omened abode. Our 
hearts groaned as we passed before the prisons of 
our friends, at the thought that we could not take 
them along with us. We knew how long they 
were destined to languish there !—how many of 
them to be slow victims of death! A soldier's 
cloak and cap were placed on each of us, and in 
our old gally-slave attire, but divested of our chains, 
we descended the fatal hill, and were conducted 
through the city to the prisons of the police. It 
was a lovely moonlight night. The streets, the 
houses, the people whom we met, all appeared to 
me so delightful, so strange, after so many years, 
during which I had looked on no such spectacle. 
...Afler four days the commissary arrived, and 
the director of police transferred us to him, put- 
ting into his hands at the same time the money 
we had brought to Spielberg, and that produced 
by the sale of our books and effects, which was 
delivered to us at the frontier. The expense of 
our journey was liberally defrayed by the empe- 
ror.” 

The weakness of Pellico’s health when he 
set out from Brunn rendered it necessary for 
him to remain for some time in Vienna, for the 
sake of medical atténdance. His anxiety to 
depart, it may easily be imagined, was not 
lessened by the news of the three days of Paris, 
which reached him on his arrival. It is a sin- 

lar coincidence that the day on which the 
French revolution broke out was that on which 
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the emperor had signed the warrant for their 
liberation. Pellico knew not however what 
baleful influence the state of matters in France 
—_ have upon the views of the emperor, 

began to fear that though they might not 
again be recommitted to their Moravian prison, 
they might be transported to some imperial 
town, far distant from their native country. 
While visiting the palace at Schonbrunn as 
he began to be convalescent, in company with 
the commissary, whose presence was still re- 
quired, and Maroncelli, the emperor passed, 
and the prisoners were directed to stand a little 
aside, that the sight of their miserable figures 
might not annoy him. At last, however, the 
warrant arrived for their departure from Vien- 
na. Another attack of illness seized Pellico 
at Bruck; but, tormented by the home-sickness 
of the mind, he considered the sickness of the 
body as comparatively unimportant, and after 
being bled and taking a liberal supply of the 
medicine which has formerly relieved him (di- 
gitalis,) he insisted on their route being re- 
sumed. They crossed through Austria and 
Styria, and entered Carinthia: at Feldkirchen 
they had to halt again, till new orders for their 
route should arrive. At last they came—Italy— 
was to be their destination ! 


“T exulted,” says Pellico, “ along with my com- 
panions at the news, but still the thought occurred 
that some terrible disclosure for me might be at 
hand, that father, mother, or some one most dear 
to me might be no more. My depression of 
spirits increased as we approached Italy. The 
entrance to it on that side has few charms for the 
eye; or rather, the traveller descends from the 
beautiful mountains of Germany into the plains 
of Italy, by a long, sterile, and unlovely track, 
which gives to foreigners but an unprepossessing 
idea of our country. The dull aspect of the 
country contributed to render me more melan- 
choly. To see once more our native sky, to meet 
with human faces whose features bore not the as- 
pect of the north, to hear on all sides our own 
idiom,—all these melted my heart, but with an 
emotion more akin to sorrow than joy. How 
often in the carriage did I cover my face with my 
hands, pretend to be asleep, and weep. Long 
years of burial had not indeed extinguished all 
the energies of my mind, but alas! they were now 
so active for sorrow, so dull, so insensible to joy ! 
soveoe . Pordenone, Conegliano, Ospedaletto, 
Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, reminded me of so 
many things! A young man who had been my 
friend, and had perished in the Russian campaign, 
had been a native of the first; Conegliano was 
the place where the Venetian turnkeys told me 
poor Zanze (Angela) had been conducted during 
her illness ; in Ospedaletto an angelic and unfor- 
tunate being had been married, now no more, but 
whom I had loved and honoured once, whose 
memory I love and honour still. In all these 
places, in short, recollections more or less dear 
crowded upon me, in Mantua particularly. It ap- 

to me but yesterday since I had come 
thither with Ludovico in 1815, with Porro in 
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how many social differences! How many of my 
acquaintances carried off by death, how many in 
exile! A generation of adults whom I had seen 
but in infancy! And to be still prevented from 
flying from house to house, to inquire after one, 
to impart consolation to another! ‘To complete 
my distress, Mantua was the point of separation 
between Maroncelli and myself. We passed a 
melancholy night. I was agitated like a criminal 
on the evening before he receives his sentence of 
condemnation. In the morning I washed my 
face carefully, and looked in the glass, to see 
whether it bore traces of weeping. I put on as 
far as possible a tranquil and smiling air; I re- 
peated a short prayer to God, but in truth my 
thoughts wandered, and hearing Maroncelli al- 
ready moving about on his crutches, and talking 
to the servant, I ran to embrace him. Both seemed 
to have collected their courage for the separation. 
We spoke with some emotion, but in a strong 
voice. The officer of the gendarmerie who was 
to conduct him to the frontiers of Romagna was 
come; he must depart immediately—one em- 
brace—another—he entered the carriage—he dis- 
appeared, and [ remained as if annihilated. 

“ T returned to my room and prayed for the poor 
mutilated being, separated from his friend. I have 
known many excellent men, but none more af- 
fectionately social than Maroncelli, none more 
alive to all the refinements of gentleness, none 
more inaccessible to attacks of bad humour, or more 
constantly mindful that virtue consists in a con- 
tinual exercise and interchange of toleration, 
generosity, and good sense. O thou! my com- 
panion through so many years of sorrow, may 
heaven bless thee wherever thou mayst be destined 
to breathe, and grant thee friends who may equal 
me in attachment, and surpass me in worth! * 
“We set out the same morning for Brescia, 
where our other fellow-captive took leave of me. 
Here he learned, for the first time, that he had 
lost his mother, and the sight of his tears wrung 
my heart at parting. Grieved, however, as I was 
for so many causes, the following occurrence al- 
most extorted a smile from me. On the inn table 
there lay a play bill, which I took up and read; 
‘Francesca da Rimini, Opera per Musica.— Who 
is this opera? said I to the waiter.—‘ Who may 
have composed the music,’ said he, ‘I know not, 
but, in short, it is that Francesca da Rimini, 
which every body knows.’ ‘Every body,’ said I, 
‘you are mistaken. I who am but just arrived 
from Germany, what can I know about your Fran- 
cescas!’ The waiter, a young fellow with a rather 
haughty and truly Brescian expression of coun- 
tenance, looked at me with disdainful pity. ‘ Sig- 
nor, we afe not talking about Francescas. We 
speak of one Francesca da Rimini, I mean the tra- 
gedy of Signor Silvio Pellico. Here they have 
turned it into an opera, spoiling it a little, but all’s 
‘Alr! Silvio Pellico,’ said I, ‘I 
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rn jest. He looked round,—then at me,—-grinned so 
from as to show two-and-thirty handsome teeth, and if 
one, he had not heard a noise at the time, I verily be- 
nplete lieve he would have knocked me down. 
ration “He went on murmuring to himself, ‘ agitator ! 
sed a agitator!’ But before I left, he had got hold of 
minal my name. He could then neither ask questions 
ace of nor answer them, nor even walk about, such was 
d my his distraction and surprise. He kept gazing at 
0 200 me, rubbing his hands, and exclaiming, ‘ yes, sir,’ 
on as ‘coming, sir,’ without knowing the least what he 
I re Gm Gee « « ep a te te st Another 
h my delay took place at Novara. On the morning of 
li al- the 16th Sept. the final permission arrived. And 
Iking from that moment | was liberated from all surveil- 
emed lance. How many years had elapsed since I had 
ation. —f enjoyed the privilege of going where I would, un- 
trong § accompanied by guards. I set out about three in 
) was the afternoon. My travelling companions were 
a was a lady, a merchant, an engraver, and two young 
em- ff painters, one of them deaf and dumb. They 
e dis came from Rome, and I was gratified to learn that 
they were acquainted with the family of Maron- 
ypoor ff celli. We spent the night at Vercelli. The hap- 
have — py morning of the 17th September dawned. Our 
re af- journey proceeded: How slow the conveyance 
more seemed! It was evening ere we reached Turin. 
none “Who can attempt to describe the transport, 
more § the consolation my heart received when I[ again 
-con- saw and embraced father, mother, and brothers. 
tion, § My dear sister Josephine was not there, for her 
com- duties detained her at Chieri, but she hastened as 
may ff s00n as possible to join our happy groupe. Re- 
tined § stored to these five objects of my tenderest affec- 
equal tion, I was---I am the most enviable of mortals. 
.? Then, for all these past sorrows and present hap- 
escia, | piness, for all the good or ill which fate may have 
me. §f in store for me, blessed be that Providence in 
had whose hands men and events, with or without 
rung § their will, are but wonderful instruments for the 
[ was | promotion of its all-wise and beneficent ends! ” 
~e al- So ends this pure strain of gentle and devo- 
table § tional feeling, leaving at its close an impression 
ead; on the mind like that produced by soft and 
Who § melancholy music. We were unwilling to in- 
may § terrupt the course of the narrative by any re- 
ROL F flections of our own, and now we have linger- 
mini, # ed on it so long, that we have left ourselves no 
id I, I room for any, had they been called for. One 
‘- observation, however, we must make, in the 
ther [| justice of which we think every one will con: 
oun @ Ur, that a book like this could not have ap- 
‘Sig- peared at a more acceptable time than the 
We [| Present; that the spirit of religion, humanity, 
stra | Tesignation, and Christian charity, which it 
have | breathes, and the simple, subdued, and natural 
‘all’s § tone in which these sentiments are imbodied, 
I,‘ | Contrast most favourably with those hideous 
po- —f pictures of crime, those alternately voluptuous 
and § or loathsome exhibitions of vice, those physical 


horrors, that affected contempt for all generous 






ybere # sentiments, that fierce and relentless spirit of 
--.4 ide, hatred, and selfishness, which have of 
e ob- contaminated our own literature, and stil! 





more conspi y that of France. These 
“Prison Thoughts” of Pellico may teach ua, 
Museum.—Vol. XXILL 
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that it is not necessary to heap together im- 
possible miseries, in order to touch, the feel- 
ings; nor “on horror’s head horrors accumu- 
late,” in order to excite the dormant sympa- 
thies; nor to make the hero of the tale a 
ruffian, an atheist, or a misanthrope, in order to 
invest his character with dignity and origi- 
nality; nor to hurry the reader through a se- 
ries of violent and startling contrasts, in order 
to stimulate the edge of curiosity. They should 
teach us that it is on the simple, the natural, 
the gentler elements of feeling, not on the un- 
common or the overstrained, that our sympa- 
thies must permanently repose ; and that though 
novelty may for a time give a fleeting popu- 
larity to compositions inculcating the aftecta- 
tion of indifference, selfishness, and contempt 
for the ties which bind man to his Maker and 
his fellow men, those better feelings are too 
deeply engraved on the heart to be ever eradi- 
cated, or even long held in abeyance. The 
fate of this book, we are convinced, will prove, 
that when a writer has the manliness to avow 
the sincerity of his belief, the depth and sta- 
bility of his attachment to his fellows, his con- 
fidence that, even in this world, full as it is of 
deceit and suffering, “virtue is no name, and 
happiness no dream,”—and does this too amidst 
every thing calculated to shake his faith, and 
deaden his feelings, he will find “ fit audience,” 
and that not few. And Signor Pellico may be 
assured that his cheering, elevated, and tran- 
quil pictures of the human heart will survive 
for the instruction and consolation of others, 
when the hollow, glaring, and disturbed phan- 
tasmagoria of life to which we have alluded is 
deservedly forgotten. 


ee 
From the Edinburgh Review. 


MONTGOMERY’S MISSIONARY VOY- 
AGES AND TRAVELS.* 


Tess are very interesting volumes. Con- 
sidered merely as a ‘Journal of Voyages and 
Travels,’ they are well worthy the attention of 
those whose imaginations are delighted with 
pictures of other lands; but a ~ may fairly lay 
claim toa highercharacter. They relate some 
very remarkable phenomena in the history and 
condition of rude nations, and give a more 
striking view of the existing state of the Hea- 
then world, and of its dawning day of civiliza- 
tion, science, and religion, than has been fur- 
nished from any other quarter. 

The work is substantially the Report of a 
deputation, sent by the London Missionary So- 
ciety to ascertain the state of their missions 
throughout the world. The members of it 
were the Reverend Daniel Tyerman, a clergy- 
man, previously residing in the Isle of Wight, 
aad Mr. George Bennet, a gentleman of Shef- 





* Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev Daniel 
Tyerman, and George Bennett, Esq. deputed from the 
London Missionary Society, to visit their various Stations 
in the South Sea Islands, China, India, &c. between the 





years 1821 and 1829. Compiled from the Original Docu- 
ments by James Montgomery. 2 vole. &vo. London; 1831. 
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field. The constitution of this Society is pecu- 
liarly Catholic—it has no restrictions—it gives 
itself no distynctive name—it professes to com- 
bine all denominations of Christians in the great 
work of imparting Christianity to the Heathen 
world. These gentlemen, who appear to have 
carried the liberal spirit of their Society into 
all their dealings with the missionaries of other 
associations, were its voluntary and gratuitous 
agents, They left England in May, 1821; and 
the survivor (for Mr. T'yerman did not live to 
revisit his native land) returned in June, 1829. 
They were thus absent eight years, during 
which period they circumnavigated the globe, 
and examined the state of the missions in the 
South Sea Islands, the Isiands of British India, 
the Mauritius, Madagascar, and South Africa. 

The first volume, and several chapters of the 
second, consist of their observations in the 
Islands of the South Sea—a portion of the globe 
peculiarly interesting at present, as offering to 
our view some of the most remarkable moral 
improvements that the world has seen since 
the early diffusion of Christianity. At Tahiti, 
where they arrived and landed on the 25th of 
September, 1821, they were received by two 
missionaries, Messrs. Nott and Wilson. Po- 
mare, the king, was absent when they arrived ; 
but they heard many interesting particulars of 
this ruler,—in some respects as remarkably 
emancipated from the habits of savage life, as 
in others he was still theirslave. We shall ex- 
tract a few passages illustrative of his charac- 
ter, and progress in improvement. 

——‘ Near a large shed there was a smaller 
dwelling, the walls of which were framed of slight 
bamboos fixed perpendicularly in the ground; and 
there was a door at each end. When the kingis 
here, it is in this small place of retirement that 
Mr. Nott and he meet for the purpose of transla- 
ting parts of the Scriptures ; and here, from day to 
day, have they often been employed, in settling 
the text and copying out the completed portions, 
from morning till night. The king is remarkably 
fond of writing; he was the first who learned the 
art, and is, probably, the greatest proficient in it 
among all his countrymen; when he writes, he 
lies down on the floor, with a support for his chest, 
and a desk before him.’—I. 62. 

‘Mr. Nott, among other curiosities, showed us a 
manuscript copy of the translated Gospel of St. 
Luke, executed by King Pomare in a very neat, 
small hand. It was from this copy that the first edi- 
tion of that Evangelist was printed. Mr. Nott 
stated that he had been greatly aided by Pomare in 
making that version; the king being better ac- 
quainted with the Tahitian language, and its ca- 
pabilities, than most of his subjects. This is pro- 
bably an unparalleled instance of a prince—and 
that no mean one, for he had the power of life and 
death, and his will was law in all cases throughout 
his domini devoting time and talents to the 
slow and painful labour of translating the Serip- 
tures, and copying out the work for the press with 
his own hand, that he might be the means of be- 
stowing them upon his people.’—I. 66. 
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and finest copyist among his subjects, Pomare 
was also their schoolinaster. 


‘He has sometimes twenty and more of his 
chiefs sitting around him, reading aloud by turns. 
Of these he has himself taught several to read, and 
he delights to improve others. He learned toread 
in the year 1802, and began to write about the 
same time. He may be said in a great measure 
to have taught himself both these accomplishments, 
which were never acquired by a South Sea Islan- 
der before. He engaged the missionaries to fur- 
nish him with lessons, consisting of syllables, 
words, sentences, and paragraphs, in gradation, 
upon slips of paper: these he took with him when 
travelling from place to place, and copied at his 
leisure, with unwearying diligence and applica- 
tion ; thus reading and writing at the same time, 
and giving his instructers very little trouble.’-J. 79. 


What a pity that such a man should be un- 
able to resist the temptation of a glass of gin! 
Such, however, was the case. ee was 
sufficiently enlightened to perceive the bad 
consequences of indulging in ardent spirits.— 
He forbade their use, and had even the resolu- 
tion to destroy all the stills in the island, and 
to prohibit the manufacture, though his sub- 
jects have ample materials both in the sugar- 
cane and the tea plant, and are well acquainted 
with the art of distilling ; and yet, when temp- 
tation was thrown in his own way by foreign 
ships, he yielded to it in spite of his better 
judgment, and is said to have fallen a victim at 
last to intemperance. He was, nevertheless, a 
man of strong understanding. When he ulti- 
mately attained toa conviction of the truth and 
utility of the doctrines and improvements taught 
and recommended by the missionaries, his mea- 
sures were decisive. A great part of the reli- 
gion of these islands consisted in absurd restric- 
tions on certain articles of food, which were 
considered sacred, and not allowed to be touched 
till presented to the idol. Among these were 
turtles On a certain occasion, a turtle being 
caught, Pomare declared, to the horror of his 
attendants, that it should be dressed for him 
without the previous ceremony of offering 
part to the god. When the banquet was pre- 
pared, no one but himself had the hardihood to 
taste of it. The chiefs sat looking at him, mo- 
mentarily expecting to see divine ay yn 
overtake the sacrilegious prince. By this ex- 
periment Pomare was confirmed in his previous 
suspicions of the impotence of his native dei- 
ties; and he immediately declared that he no 
longer believed in any but the God of the mis- 
sionaries. He left all, however, at liberty to 
follow his example or not as they pleased ; but 
the newly discovered truth spread rapidly 
among his subjects, and the ancient divinities 
were everywhere dethroned. Several] curious 
anecdotes relative to this era are related by 
our travellers. Tati, one of Pomare’s principal 
chiefs, described to Mr. Bennet his feelings at 
the time when he began to suspect that the 
former obj of terror were mere blocks of 





Not content with being the greatest scholar 





wood, whilst yet he could not divest himself 
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of the natives at a meeting. or conversation, at 


sent:—‘A man, who was sitting among the 
‘rest upon the floor, suddenly cried out, in 
‘great agitation of spirit, “What shall I do! 


Improved Condition of 
altogether of the reverence he had been accus- 
tomed to pay them. Being desired by Pomare 
te chop some of the gods to pieces, he proceeded 
with a trembling hand, half expecting at the|‘ 
first blow to see the insulted spirit start up to 
avenge himselt. 
the people being about to make a bonfire of 
Oro, the god of war, and his wooden attendants, 
they thought that it would be most prudent to 
commence by firing into the temple, and chal- 
lenging the gods to come forth to battle. Ein- 
boldened by the silence of the blocks, they at 
length proceeded to burn them and their tem- 


ples together. 


The more we hear of the former condition of 
these islanders, the more wonderful appears the 


contrast presented by their improved state :— 


‘In their pagan state, like all uncivilized tribes, 
they were excessively revengeful, and would pur- 
sue or watch the object of their enmity from place 
to place, and from shore to shore, for many years, 
if an earlier opportunity occurred not tc gratify 
their cruel rage. On such occasions, when 
they have at length slain their victim, the mur- 
derer has been known to pound the body to pulp 
with large stones, and then, spreading it to the 
sun till it was dried like leather, he would cut a 
hole in the middle, through which to thrust his 
head, and wear it as a tributa, the arms dangling 
down in front, and the legs behind, till it was worn 
out, and fell in pieces from his back.’—‘ A king of 
Tahiti has been known to take the living children 
of those whom he had slain in battle, make holes 
through their heads at the juncture of the neck, 
and passing a cord of cinet through the wounds, 
drag the little innocents, shrieking and struggling, 
along the beach, till they expired in agonies; the 
savage conqueror meanwhile remorselessly re- 
joicing in his trophies like a fiend incarnate.’ (I. 
77.)— One of the monstrous practices of these 
islanders, before they embraced the gospel, was to 
bury their friends alive, when, from their infirmi- 
ties, they became burdensome to the young and 
the vigorous. They would dig a hole in the sand 
on the sea-beach ; then under pretence of taking 
their aged or sick relative to bathe, they would 
bear him on a litter to the spot, and tumble him 
into the grave which had been prepared, instantly 
heaping stones and earth upon him, and tramp- 
ling the whole down with their feet, till whether 
they left him dead or alive was of little moment, 
as it was impossible for him to rise again. In 
other cases, the unnatural kindred would rush into 
the invalid’s house at once, from opposite ends, 
and make their spears meet in his body. Then 
they would coolly share the spoil of his little pro- 
perty, and depart without any other reflection ex- 
cept that they had rid themselves of a nuisance, 
and perhaps gained a paltry article of dress or 
furniture as the price of blood.’—I. 328, 


Infanticide was a common practice among 
them. This was touchingly referred to by one 


which Messrs. Bennet and ‘T'yerman were pre- 


On another occasion, some of 
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‘I have continually before my eyes the like- 
‘nesses of my children whom I killed in their 
‘infancy when I was a heathen. Wherever I 
go they meet me; and I seem to see them as 
‘plainly as | did when I took them from my 
‘ wite’s arms, immediately after they were born, 
‘and destroyed them. I know not what to do!”’ 
With such pictures before us, it is truly de- 
lightful to learn ‘ that industry, civilization, and 
‘good morals, are entirely transforming their 
‘character, habits, pleasures and occupations,’ 
(I. 302.) We hear now of their neat houses, 
their flourishing fields and gardens, their indus- 
try and ingenuity, and the generally pleasing 
aspect of all things. They seem wonderfully 
impressed themselves with the contrast; com- 
paring their present with their former state, to 
peace after war—to an abundant fruit harvest 
after famine and drought—to refreshing sleep 
after days of toil anc distress. They, however, 
have not yet lost the simplicity of their native 
character, and some of the anecdotes here re- 
corded of them are bighly amusing. The first 
nail ever seen in Tahiti was considered a trea- 
sure of rare value, and lent out by its possessor 
for hire, to make holes in the planks of canoes. 
Another lucky fellow got hold of a nail, and 
being of a provident disposition, he thought to 
gain more mn thé end by propagating the spe- 
cies of so valuable an exotic, than by lending it 
out. He accordingly planted the nail, and 
waited long for the blade and the fruit of his 
seed, This man was living when our travel- 
lers were in the islands, and had not, they say, 
heard the last of his sagacious speculation. 
Not content with the advances they have 
themselves made in civilization and religion, 
these islanders have already begun to assist in 
spreading their knowledge among their less 
fortunate neighbours. We have an interest- 
ing account of their proceedings when an op- 
portunity offered, by Captain Kent’s ship, of 
sending some of their own number to instruct 
the inhabitants of the Marquesan islands, who 
are represented as the most ferocious savages 
in these seas. A day was fixed for holding a 
meeting, to choose two natives to carry the 
truths of Christianity to these savages, About 
1200 persons were assembled on this oecasion. 
After several short addresses by the Mission- 
aries, 


‘Auna, a principal chief, formerly a leader 
among the Areois, and a priest of Hiro, the god 
of thieves, stood up in the midst of the meeting. 
His lofty stature and commanding presence, his 
countenance beaming with benignity and intelli- 
gence, filled every bosom with emotions of awe, 
delight, and expectation. He looked round with 
an air of unaccustomed anxiety and embarrass- 
ment, and at first—perhaps for the first time in 
his life—hesitated in the utterance of his senti- 
ments on a public occasion. At length, with a 


noble modesty, he began, “Mea ma tar teie—It 
is a good thing that some of us should go from 
Huahine to carry Christianity to those people 





who are yet in the same ignorance, wickedness, 
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and misery, as we ourselves were but a few years 
ago. It is our duty, then, to take to the Mar- 
quesas that [parau ma‘tai nate atua) good word 
of God which has been sent to us from [ Beretane} 
Britain by the hands of Missionaries, and which 
has been made so great a blessing to us. I have, 
therefore, [ parau ita,} a little speech to make to 
the meeting, which is this,—if I and my wife 
might be so favoured as to be sent on this errand 
to the heathen at the Marquesas—but perhaps we 
are not worthy—yet, if we could be thought suit- 
able for this great and good work, both my wife 
and I would be very happy.” 

‘ When he had thus spoken, he sat down, with 
the most affecting humility waiting for the de- 
cision of the assembly. Hautia, the president, 
immediately rose, and said, “ Auna is the man to 
go!” Others exclaimed, “ Auna is the man!” 
A chief then stood up, and observed, that he also 
had a little speech on the subject, which was, that 
Auna was not only the man to go, because he 
could himself both teach many things, and set the 
example of all he taught, but because Auna was 
“a two-handed man:” he had a good wife, Auna 
Vahine, who would help her husband in every 
work, and would also teach the women to read 
and to pray, to clothe themselves decently, to 
mak+ their own dresses, manage their families, 
and bring up their children in the right way. 
This being universally assented to, Auna and his 
wife were appointed, as it were, by acclamation.’ 
—I. 353. 

Another chief then offered himself in a simi- 
lar manner, and was accepted. This took 
place on the 21st February, and on the 25th 
they sailed. 
the Marquesans was, however, altered by cir- 
cumstances which occurred during the voy- 
age; and a different field of labour proved the 
allotment of the native envoys. In conse- 
quence of contrary winds, the first land they 
made was one of the Sandwich Islands, The 
party landed at Hawaii, the same island for- 
merly known under the name of Owyhee. 
We are here introduced to a state of society 
very different from any before described. The 
Sandwich Islands had been a frequent resort of 
European ships ever since the melancholy 
event which terminated the career of the 
great circumnavigator. It is singular, by-the- 
way, that the natives should afterwards have 
regarded Captain Cook as a divinity, and 
worshipped his skeleton in one of their tem- 

les. Doubtless this frequent intercourse with 

uropeans, and the influence of a Mr. Young, 
who, in 1822, had resided thirty-six years in 
the island, produced some effect on their minds; 
but we are not informed as to the immediate 
causes which led to the extraordinary step 
taken in 1819 by the young King Riho Riho, 
or more properly Tamehameha II. Ata great 
feast given by him in memory of his father, he 
suddenly started up, rushed to the women’s 
table, and began to eat with a fury and trepide- 
tion that showed he was doing violence to his 
feelings. To eat with his wives was as great 
a sacrilege as he could have committed; and 
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The scheme formed in favour of 









all the people cried out with one voice, ‘The — 
tabu is broken! The eating tabu is broken! § ca 
This experiment loosened the keystone of the § !0 
fabric of idolatry, and it fell at once. Ina — hi 
short period the whole nation abjured their — ™ 
gods; the temples were destroyed, and the del 
images burnt. All this was accomplished be- “ 


tore any missionary approached them. They 
had cast away ther old religion, but as yet had ( 




















substituted no other. At this very time the §— alk 
American missionaries were on their way to J the 
them. When, however, they did arrive, there — a ¢ 
appears to have been no particular readinesson — unt 
the part of the natives to listen to their in- B you 
structions. Indeed, from the account of our — 18 
travellers, it appears that their escape from the I 
superstitions of their ancestors amounted to no — sov 
more then this, that he who formerly worship- — sha 
ped an idol, now worshipped nothing. Some § des 
improvement in morals, however, was even §— bee 
then perceptible, and has since much increas- — sion 
ed. The visit of our travellers proved an im- — hab 
portant occurrence for these Islands. ‘It was § Voy 
‘proposed by one of the company to tabu our § ver; 
‘missionary companion, Mr. Ellis, and thus § siste 
‘prevent him from returning to the southern — quai 
‘islands. We told them that if they did so, § fora 
‘they must also tabu Mr. Ellis’s wife and chil- [ curs 
‘dren, from whom he would not choose to be — and 
‘separated, nor they like to lose him. “Oh!” — met 
‘said they, “we will send a ship to Huahine, § livel 
‘and fetch them hither.”’ (I. 381.) After FF adde 
much discussion and consideration, the plan § vivic 
thus proposed was adjusted. Mr. Ellis and § extr 
the Tah’ ans were accordingly settled in § the 
Hawaii, with the consent of Riho Riho, and 7 
the cordial welcome of the American mis- h 
sionaries. , ot 
Various anecdotes are related of this ruler, Ce " 
whose dawning sense of the advantages offered 9.44 
to him and to his nation was grievously ob- § ou, 
scured by his habits of intoxication. lees 
‘June 20. On the last Sabbath, when we sent § ° | 
to inform the king that divine service was about § "0m 
to be held, at which we should be glad to see § as 
him present, his majesty returned for answer, § foor 
that he was pufuka, that is, bad; being engaged § °onst 
in drinking rum, which he knew to be very §f she 
wrong. ‘To-day we learn that he has emerged was f 
from his long fit of drunkenness. He has, more- § ™orta 
over, commanded all his five wives to learn to ff the sv 
read and write.’---I. 468. this, 
formit 
Shortly after, he began himself; and is de- ff the ct 
scribed as assiduously preparing his lessons §j windc 
with his queens and attendants. Their exam- Jf glass 
ple was eagerly followed. The journal says, §f crims 
under date of August 9th,— the fic 
‘ The eagerness for instruction is so great that pie: 
all the little boys in the school are, daily, during Bf is, 
their play-hours, in requisition as masters. Three pillars 
chiefs, men of magnificent stature and lofty bear- and of 
ing, came early this morning to obtain a kumu, or ules 
teacher. They could engage none but a child, hin 
six years of age, lisping over its spelling-book. 
Finding, however, that he could tell bis letters, Ou 
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and repeat his ba, be, bi, bo, ba, one of them| Islands, intended to return direct to Huahine ; 
caught him up by the arm, mounted the little fel-| but meeting with unfavourable weather, they 
low upon his own broad shoulder, and carried| were driven out of their course. Their read- 
him off in triumph, exclaiming, “This shall be} ers will not fail to congratulate themselves on 
my kamu!” The lads, themselves, take great/these untoward circumstances; for to them 
delight in reciting their simple lessons to the older|they are indebted for a very interesting ac- 
folks, and helping their fathers and mothers to}count of the Isiand Rurutu. It presents a 
say their A, B, C.’~I. 474, satisfactory example of the beneficial changes 

Our readers will searcely recognise in the | effected by Christianity and education. 
above-mentioned royal learner of the alphabet, ‘Sep. 30. At daybreak we plainly distinguish- 
the sovereign who was afterwards received @/ed an island, about seven miles in length, of 
a guest by the King of England, and whose| which we had caught an imperfect view yester- 
untimely death, together with that of his/day evening. It reminded us so much of the 
young Queen, took place in London in July,| lovely spots with which our eyes had been for- 
1824. merly familiarized in the South Pacific, that, af- 

Riho Riho’s brother succeeded him in the|ter an absence of six months in the North, we 
sovereignty, which, however, he appears to|felt as though we were coming home. A high 
share in some degree with his sister, who is|central peak, with lower eminences sloping to- 
described as a superior young woman, having | wards the shore, and intervening valleys, through 
been brought up under the care of the Mis-|which ran fertilizing streams, supplied, in part, 
sionaries, and now entirely accustomed to the | from mountain-cascades—these, with the luxuri- 
habits of civilized life. In Mr. Stewart’s|ance of tropical vegetation, at once reminded us 
Voyage to these Islands in 1830, there is a of Vahiti, Huahine, Raiatea, and others, and 
very interesting account of the brother and|™ade us long to be acquainted with this younger 
sister, and of their nation. His intimate ac-|5!5te" @ she seemed, dwelling alone amidst the 
quaintance with the Islands, acquired duriag a solitary sea, and at so great a distance from “the 


former residence, enabled him to form an ac-| ™mily circles,” if so we may call the windward 
and the leeward groups. We did not yet know 


curate judgment of the progress they had made; “hg < 
and he details the changes which everywhere the name of this island, but stood into the bay be- 
met his observation with an eager interest and teen an, wich fnme the.ase of 2. cine, resnting 
lively joy which we may eup a home about a mile from the open main, and three miles’ 
added somewhat, -hough unconsciously, to the ae cles ae yap tno oes 
vivid colouring of his descriptions, We shall looking white houses, built in the English fash- 
extract one passage, which describes some of ion, as used in the Christianized islands, and on 
the external changes which he observed. an elevation a staff, with a white flag flying upon 
it, as a signal that we were descried and invited 
to land. 

‘Our boats were in such crazy condition that 
neither of them were fit to lower upon the water, 
and it was some time before a canoe of any kind 
mountain vine, tied horizontally together as close- acts ae oo - ro o.. — — 
] ibl " It h th {fe t f bei Ui ore, to tear at we should nel 0 : 

A maging: ort = ere we nor water; of both of which we were in such 


one piece, and imparts an air of richness to the , 
alee enieniier to that of the tapestry and need that we had not enough of either left to dress 
arras of more polished audience-chambers. ‘The |'2¢ dinner of the day. Qur joy was proportion 


floor also is a novelty and an experiment here; ately great when we perceived a man coming to- 
consisting, in place of the ground strewn with |¥@ds us, paddling himself in an exceedingly 
rushes or grass, as a foundation for the mata, as|*™all vessel, which proved to be nothing more 
was formerly the case, of a pa ement of stone and than 9 poi-dish, about seven feet long _ thirty 
mortar, spread with a cement of lime, having all inches wide. In this platter he bufleted the 
the smoothness and hardness of marble. Upon] ¥®¥e* and dashed through the spray upon the 
this, beautifully variegated mats were spread, reef, which kept him employed, with one hand, 
forming a carpet as delightful and appropriate to continually, bailing out the water.’—I. 492. 
the climate as could have been selected. Large} This man told them that the name of the 
windows at either side, and the folding doors of} island was Rurutu, and that the king had sent 
glass at each end, are hung with draperies of/him to inquire who the strangers were, and 
crimson damask ; besides which, and the mnats on| whither they were bound. He was delighted 
the floors, the furniture consists of handsome pier to tind there were natives of Huahine on board, 
lables, and large mirrors; of a line of glass/ and paddled joyfully back with the good tid- 
chandeliers suspended through the centre, with ings. After atime the voyagers ventured to 
lustres and candelabra of aye affixed to the} jand:-— 
pillars lining the sides and ends of the apartment;| Nearly the whole popalation were standing on 
= a me = ns — — om baer the Roueh to receive a oes they did with af- 
fr = ar eras V oS fectionate joy, as though we had been friends and 
SOP Pere A ner brethren returning home, after long absence, 
Our travellers, on leaving the Sandwich} rather than strangers and visiters from a far coun. 
H2 


‘The whole of the inside,’ says he, speaking of 
the young King’s palace, ‘from the floor to the 
peak of the roof, a height of at least forty feet— 
is covered with a sort of wainscoting of a rich 
chestnut colour, made of the stems of a small 
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try. The king advanced to meet us. To him 
we were introduced by Mr. Ellis, who spoke the 
language, and well knew the history of his little 
kingdom. He is a young man, about eighteen 
years of age, very light-coloured, and of remark- 
ably mild aspect and graceful demeanour. His 
consort also appears exceedingly amiable and 
modest. Their infant son may be compared with 
most European children in whiteness and delicacy 
#f complexion. His majesty’s name is Teuruarii ; 
he was accompanied by a tall chief,called Auura, 
his friend and guardian, a dignified and agreeable 
personage. Two native teachers, from Raiatea, 
who had been sent hither eight'en months ago, 
were delighted to see and welcome Mr. Ellis, 
whom they knew.’—I. 494, 


They proceeded to view the chapel, one part 
of which was peculiarly worthy of notice, as 
presenting, in the words of the narrative, ‘a 
simple and signal trophy’ of the beneficial 
change that had taken place. 


‘These were the spears, not indeed “beaten 
into pruning-hooks,” but converted into staves to 
support the balustrade of the pulpit-staircase! for 
the people here have cast away their instruments 
of cruelty with their idols.’—I. 495, 

‘The principal village is situated at the head of 
the bay, consisting of the chapel afore-mentioned, 
and from sixty to seventy houses, scattered at 
pleasant distances among the trees. These are 
pretty oval structures, built »n platforms of broad 
stones. The materials are \imber and bamboos, 
very ingeniously put together, rounded at either 
end, having roofs which present the cove of a 
Gothic arched ceiling within. They are often 
fancifully ornamented, both externally and in- 
‘ternally ; the people of this little island being dis- 
tinguished, above all others in these seas, for their 
taste and skill in finery of every kind, from the 
feathered helmets of their warriors to the carving 
on their canoes.’ 


The population, at the time of this visit, 
amounted only to 314, though, it is said, that a 
few years before it had exceeded six thousand ; 
but the island was afflicted with pestilence, 
ague, and fever, which swept away multitudes 
annually. This pestilence was the cause of a 
series of events, which ultimately issued in 
their present improved condition. During the 
raging of the pestilence, Auura, the chief 
above-mentioned, was haunted by a desire 
which he could not repress, to leave his own 
isle, in quest of some other, where he might 
hear of something good. Accocdingly, hav- 
ing prevailed on his wife and some others to 
accompany him, they set sail in a double canoe. 
After a voyage of several days they landed at 
Tubuai, an island about 100 miles distant from 
their own. Here they remained some time, 
and at length re-embarked to return to their 
own land; intending to persuade their country- 
men to emigrate to this more healthy island. 
Ln were driven by a tempest out of their 
track; and for weeks were drifted about,— 
sometimes rowing in one direction, sometimes 


in another, and more often yielding entirely to 
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the impulses of the wavesand currents. When 
nearly exhausted, and without food or water, 
they were drifted towards the island of Raiatea, 
The natives instantly put off to their assist- 
ance ; and they were received with all the kind- 
ness and hospitality which their destitute cir- 
cumstances required. Theirastonishment wes 
excited by the novel order of things which they 
beheld. The mind of Auura seems to have 
been strongly impressed by the spectacle. The 
Raiateans immediately began to instruct their 
guests in the new arts which they themselves 
had acquired. So diligent was Auura, that in 
the short time he remained there, he learned 
to read and write. He was unwilling, however, 
to return to Rurutu, without the assistance of 
others more competent to instruct and civilize 
his countrymen than himself. 


‘The brig Hope, Captain Grimes, from London, 
touched at Raiatea on July the 3d. We men- 
tioned to the Captain our wish to get these poor 
people to their own island: He, with a readiness 
which does him the highest credit, offered imme- 
diately to touch at their island, and to take our boat 
in tow, that we might have an opportunity, should 
our boat return from this, to us, unknown land, te 
oper’ a communication with the natives. We sent 
for Auura, the chief, and his wife, who were 
highly delighted with the prospect of returning, 
but he raised an objection to going to his land of 
darkness, unless he had some one with him to in- 
struct him and his people. W_- were rather at a 
loss how to act; however, we immediately called 
the deacons, informed them of the circumstance, 
and desired them to inquire who would volunteer 
their services to go as teachers to these poor peo- 
ple’—I. 501, 


Two natives immediately offered their ser- 
vices. * They were,’ say the Missionaries, ‘the 
very two we should have chosen, though we 
could ill spare them.’ Their names were Pu- 
na and Mahamene. ‘The time pressec—the 
new Missionaries had-but the night to prepare 
themselves, as the brig was to sail early in the 
morning. ‘Every member of the church 
‘brought something as a testimonial of his af 
‘fection; one brought a razor, another a knife, 
‘another a roll of cloth, another a few nails; 
‘some one little thing and some another: we 
‘gave them all the elementary books we could 
‘spare, with a few copies of the Tahitian Gos- 
‘pel of Matthew. Thus we equipped them 
‘for this interesting little mission as well as 
‘our circumstances would allow.’—I. 502. 

Captain Grimes took a boat in tow, accord- 
ing to his promise, in order to bring back intel- 
ligence to Raiatea. In little more than a month 
the Raiateans had the plessure of seeing their 
boat return laden with the discarded idols of 
Rurutu! It also brought letters to Messrs. 
Threlkeld and Williams from Auura, and from 
the native envoys. 


‘On the 8th July, a meeting of the chiefs and 
king was held, when Auura spoke thus: “! riends! 
this is my desire, and therefore am I come back to 
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this land. This is my desire, let the Evil Spirit 
be this instant cast into the fire. Is it agreeable 
to you, king and chiefs ?1—shall we burn the Evil 
Spirit even now! shall we overthrow his king- 
dom? Let the government of these little lands 
become Jehovah’s, and his alone, then my heart 
will rejoice through you. Behold! you thought I 
had been eaten up, in the depths of the sea, by 
the Evil Spirit ; but, behold! I am not destroyed 
by him. Will it please you that we should all 
assemble together, at one place, and all eat to- 
gether ?” 

‘ The king and chiefs answered thus: “ It will 
entirely please us; we are glad because of your 
saying, burn the wild spirits in the fire.”’ 


The king and chiefs having agreed to this 
proposal, and professed their readiness to listen 
to the new principles of Auura and his friends, 
he proceeded thus :— 


««T have one word more to say to you—These 
two men [the teachers} are chosen by the church 
at Raiatea. God caused the thovght to grow in 
the hearts of the Missionaries, and, behold, they 
have sent them to teach us to read; because of 
their great love to us, these two are sent. The 
Raiateans think our land is a barbarous land; 
therefore do not ill use these men, but behave 
with the greatest kindness to them, and then it 
will be well.” 

‘ The king and chiefs answered—*“ It is quite 
agreeable to us.’’ ’—I. 507. 


The next day they put the truth of Auura’s 
statement to the test, by all eating together, 
and of sacred food. The priests predicted the 
death of any woman who should eat forbidden 
food, and it was agreed, that if this judgment 
should come to pass, they would adhere to the 
old system. The experiment being successful, 
they instantly proceeded to demolish the tem- 
ples—a work which was effected that day. The 
results we have previously seen ; and the latest 
accounts speak of the island of Rurutu as ad- 
vancing in the course of civil and moral im- 
provement. 

We must pass over the remaining visits of 
our travellers in the South Sea Islands, though 
they are of the same interesting character. 
We must not, however, omit to notice the pro- 
ceedings in the * Parliament,’ which was held 
in February, 1824, in the Windward Isles, for 
the purpose of settling a code of laws. The 
session of this Parliament lasted eight days.— 
The draught of a code had, at their express de- 
sire, been prepared by Mr. Nott. It consisted 
of about forty articles, and was now to be dis- 
cussed. A short specimen of one of the de- 
bates is here given. It was on the question 
whether murder should be punished by death 
or banishment! After the principal chiefs had 


spoken, 


* One of the taata rii, or little men, a commoner, 
or representative of a district, presented himself, 
and was listened to with as much attention as had 
been given to the lordly personages who preceded 
him. He said: “As no one else stands up, I will 
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make my little speech, because several pleasant 
thoughts have been growing in my breast, and I 
wish you to hearthem. Perhaps every thing good 
and necessary has been said already by the chiefs; 
yet, as we are not met to adopt this law or that 
law, because one great man or another recom- 
mends it, but as we, the ¢aata rii, just the same as 
the chiefs, are to throw all our thoughts together, 
that out of the whole heap the meeting may make 
those to stand upright which are best, whenceso- 
ever they come—this is my thought. All that 
Pati said was good; bug he did not mention that 
one reason for punishing (as a Missionary told us, 
when he was reading the law to us, in private) is, 
to make the offender good again if possible. Now, 
if we kill a murderer, how can we make him bet- 
ter? But if he be sent to a desolate island, where 
he is all solitary, and compelled to think for him- 
self, it may please God to make the bad things in 
his heart to die, and good things to grow there. 
But, if we kill him, where will his soul go!”’ 


Our voyagers reached New Zealand on the 

15th ot July. Here they had a narrow escape. 
The savage natives were unwarily allowed to 
come on board in such numbers, that on some 
accidental provocation, they seized, and were 
preparing to murder and devour the crew ; and 
it was only by the seasonable arrival of a chief 
named George, that they were rescued from 
the impending danger. This was the same 
chief who, about fifteen years before, had, with 
his followers, captured the ship Boyd, and mur- 
dered and devoured eighty-eiglit of her crew! 
Now it pleased him to act the deliverer, and he 
remained on board, in order to protect the ship 
during her continuance on that station. 
They next sailed to New Holland, and we 
are here introduced again toa totally new state 
of society. The aborigines are a peculiarly 
degraded race, much inferior to their neigh- 
bours of New Zealand—having no settled 
abodes, no herds or flocks, no gardens or fields, 
but living on the spontaneous productions of the 
ground, and on such animals, birds, and insects 
as they can catch. 

The visits of our voyagers to Java, Singa- 
pore, Canton, and Malacca, are replete with 
interesting matter; but we cannot aflord space 
to enlarge upon them. We shall close this 
article with some notice of their account of 
Madagascar ; part of which is extracted from a 
MS. journal of Mr. Hastie, at one time British 
Resident at the Court of Radama, the sovereign. 
Mr. Hastie was sent to Madagascar, to negoti- 
ate the abolition of the slave-trade; he atter- 
wards remained with Radama as British Resi- 
dent, gradually acquired his confidence, ac- 
companied him in his journeys, and became one 
of his principal advisers. With such opportu- 
nities it is much to be regretted that Mr. Has- 
tie has not given us a complete and detailed 
history of this remarkable person, and of the 
changes he effected in his kingdom. Radama 
faithfully executed the treaties into which he 
had entered with the British government, for 





the suppression of slave-trading. ‘He every- 
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‘ where,’ says Mr. Hastie, ‘denounced the slave 
‘trade most firmly, both in exports and imports, 
‘and punished either with death.’ His power 
was absolute, and we have several instances of 
its cruel exercise, though at times his better 
feelings prevailed, and he could show a poiitic 
clemency. He was fully convinced of ‘the 
‘ benefits of British intercourse ;’—‘ attributed 
‘all he knew to the lessons he had received 
‘from the British nation and government ;’ and 
was the constant patron of the Missionaries.— 
He made strict laws agafnst theft and robbery ; 
and on one occasion signally upheld them, by 
forcing a chief, his ally, to return to a hostile 
chieftain every article of plunder his people 
had taken. He abolished the trial by ordeal, 
and many other cruel and useless observances 
of superstition ;—especially that of murdering 
all children born on certain unlucky days; and 
was rapidly proceeding in the career of im- 
provement, when his death suddenly took place 
in July, 1828. 
The deputation had been met on landing by 
a letter of welcome from Radama, who provi- 
ded them also with the means of travelling 
into the interior; and caused them to be 
attended by a guard of native soldiers, and to 
be received everywhere as his own guests.— 
Their journey through the country was ardu- 
ous; it being part of Radama’s policy to make 
no roads. During this fatiguing journey, from 
which Mr. Tyerman, in sanieulon, suffered se- 
verely, they were farther dispirited by the in- 
telligence of the alarming illness of Radama, 
and the probability of a bloody revolution in 
case of his decease. On the 2ist of July, they 
arrived at the capital, where they were cour- 
teously received by the command of Radama, 
who was, however, too il] tosee them. A few 
daysafter he expired. And, on the 30th of 
July, Mr. Tyerman was seized with apoplexy, 
and in spite of all the remedies that could be 
used, died almost immediately. After this af- 
flicting loss, Mr. Bennet was only anxious to 
leave Madagascar. He was not, however, al- 
lowed. During the period (from Sunday to 
Thursday) in which Radama’s death was con- 
cealed, a violent political revolution was effected 
within the Palace: the heir presumptive, and 
many other persons of distinction, were killed ; 
and finally, Ranavalano, one of the late King’s 
wives, seated herself on the throne. Mr. Ben- 
net mnade several applications to this Princess 
for permission to depart ; but her only answer 
was, ‘I am mistress of the day when you ma 
‘leave Tananarivo, and when it is come, I will 
‘tell you.’ We think Mr. B. is under some 
obligations to the arbitrary lady for giving him 
the opportunity of witnessing Radama’s funeral, 
which proved to be an extraordinary display of 
barbaric pomp. It took place fifteen daysafter 
his death; during which interval, thousands of 
his subjects were employed in erecting a huge 
mound of earth, granite and wood, with a hol- 
low crater at the top, in which the coffin was 


a palace called the Silver Palace, in which he 
died. 

‘This palace is named the Silver Palace, on 
account of its being ornamented, from the ground 
to the roof, by a profusion of large flat-headed 
silver nails, and plates of the same metal. The 
roof of this palace is so high that from the top of 
the wall to the ridge is as great a distance as from 
the foundation to the top of the wall supporting 
the roof. 

‘ We found it covered from the roof to the ground 
with hangings of rich satins, velvets, silks, their 
native costly silk lambas, &c.; and all the vast 
roof was covered with the finest English scarlet 
broadcloth. 

‘In front of this palace had been erected a most 
splendid pavilion, surrounded by highly-decorated 
pillars, which were wrapped round with various 
coloured silks, satins, &c. The pavilion was ten 
feet square, raised on pillars, also richly orna- 
mented. A platform of wood was thrown over 
upon the pillars ; and above this platform hung, 
supported by one transverse pole, an immense 
canopy, or pall, of the richest gold brocade, with 
stripes of blue satin and scarlet cloth; the whole 
bordered by a broad gold lace, and finished by a 
deep gold fringe. All the arrangements were in 
good taste, and formed together a most brilliant 
spectacle.’—II. 555. 


The next day was the interment. - 


‘ At the foot of the mound had been standing 
most of the day the large and missy silver coffin, 
destined to receive the royal corpse; this coffin 
was about eight feet long, three feet and a half 
deep, and the same in width; it was formed of 
silver plates, strongly riveted together with nails 
of the same metal, all made from Spanish dollars; 
twelve thousand dollars were employed in its 
construction. About six in the evening this coffin 
was, by the multitude, heaved up one of the steep 
sides of the mound to the top, and placed in the 
tomb or chamber. Immense quantities of treasure 
of various kinds were deposited in or about the 
coffin, belonging to his late Majesty, consisting es- 
pecially of such things as during his life he most 
prized. Ten thousand hard doilars were laid in 
the silver coffin, for him to lie upon; and either 
inside, or chiefly outside, of the coffin, were placed 
or cast all bis rich habiliments, especially military; 
there were eighty suits of very costly British uni- 
forms, hats, and feathers; a golden helmet, gor- 
gets, epaulettes, sashes, gold spurs, very valuable 
swords, daggers, spears (two of gold), beautiful 
pistols, muskets, fowling-pieces, watches, rings, 
brooches, and trinkets; his whole superb side- 
board of silver plate, and large and splendid golid 
gold cup, with many others presented to him by 
the King of England :—great quantities of costly 
silks, satins, fine cloths, very valuable silk lambas 
of Madagascar, &c. 

‘ We were fatigued and pained by the sight of 
such quantities of precious things consigned to 
atomb. As ten of his fine favourite bulls had 
been slaughtered yesterday, so six of his finest 
horses were speared to-day, and lay in the court- 
yard near the tomb; and to-morrow six more are 





placed. The body meanwhile lay in state, in 


to be killed. When to all these extravagant ex- 




















penses are added the 20,000 oxen, worth here five 
Spanish dollars each (which have been given to 
the people, and used by them for food during the 
preparation for, and at the funeral), the Mission- 
aries conjecture that the expense of the funeral 
cannot be less than sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling.’ 

Soon after this ceremony was concluded, 
Mr. Bennet was ordered to accompany a body 
of 700 soldiers to the coast, from whence he 
sailed to the Mauritius, and thereafter for the 
Cape. In that colony he remained four months. 
In March 1829, he embarked for England, and, 
as before observed, reached his native land in 
June; after having accomplished one of the 
most varied, interesting, and instructive expe- 
ditions of which we have any record. 


—— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


To write an anonymous letter is ungentle- 
manly: of this there can be no doubt—-nay 
more, it is mean—dastardl y—skul king—depra- 
ved! But what could I do? Colonel Plinth 
was about to marry his cook 

To write an anonymous letter is degrading, 





to say the least: it would require the skill of 


a sophist to render it justifiab}e—perhaps ; and 
yet when Colonel Plinth was going to marry 
his cook 

A vixen—a perfect Saracen of a woman be- 
hind his back; and he a man of nice honour ; 
who had gained golden laurels at Seringapa- 
tam—an aide-de-camp to Sir David Baird— 
my friend! The intelligence had come like a 
thunder-bolt. 

To write an anonymous letter, except under 
the most imperative circumstances, is unques- 
tionably atrocious. I felt that, even posited as 
I was,—with the most benevolent intentions,— 
conscience—my conscience, as a gentleman 
and an officer, would hesitate to approve of it. 
1 paused—I determined to weigh the matter 
well; but the conviction fell upon me like an 
avalanche that not a moment was to be lost !—- 
Colonel Plinth was on the eve of marrying his 
cook 

Rebecca Moggs! And he my brotlier-in- 
law—the widowed husband of my’sainted sis- 
ter—-a K. C. B.—a wearer of four medals, two 
crosses, and the order of the golden fleece—a 
man who had received the thanks of parlia- 
ment—the written approbation of my Lord 
Clive—two freedoms in gold boxes!—a man 
who, had.he nobly fell on the ramparts of 
Tippoo's capital, would have been taken home 
in rum, and buried in St. Paul's. 

His fragment—hig living remains—(for he 
possessed only one organ of a sort—having lost 
a ‘eg, an arm, an eye and a nostril)—had re- 
solved on what I considered a sort of demi- 
post mortem match, with—what! 

A blowsy, underhung menial, whose only 
merit consisted in cooking mulligatawny, and 
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rubbing with a soft fat palm the wounded ankle 
of his partially efficient leg ;—the illegitimate 
offspring of a Sepoy pioneer’s trull ;--a crea- 
ture whom my lovely and accomplished sister 
had taken from the breast of her dead mother 
(the woman—a camp-follower—received an 
iron ball in her brain from one of Tippoo’s gue- 
rilla troops in the jungle)—one whom Evadne 
had brought up, with maternal care, in her 
kitchen ;--a scullion !--And such a one to be 
Colonel Plinth’s wife—to take the place of 
Evadne! Good God! 

To write an anonymous letter is rather re- 
volting ; much may be said against it; it is one’s 
dernier resort: still it has its advantages—and 
why neglect them !—Had Colonel Plinth not 
been what he was—were he but a casual ac- 
quaintance ora mere friend—then indeed 

But he was my brother-in-law—my brother 
in arms—in a word Colonel Plinth. 

Had he been a man who would listen to 
reason—who was open to conviction—to whom 
one might venture to speak—why really 

But he was hot as curry ;—yet not deficient 
in sense ; but dreadfully opinionated—techy— 
easily susceptible of feeling himself insulted— 
careful as to keeping his pistol-case in such a 
state as to be ready ata moment’s notice—a be- 
ing inflamed in body, soul, and complexion, by 
the spices and sun of the burning East. 

To remonstrate with him would have been 
absurd; he would have cut me down with his 
crutch :—he had amassed three thousand a-year. 

To write an anonymous letter was not ex- 
actly the sort of thing: but why see him rush 
into a match which would dishonour himself, 
and shed a sort of retrospective shame on my 
sainted sister ! 

The cook was far from immaculate. A na- 
tive-servant, whom I discharged at Calcutta for 
repeatedly staying out all night—but why ex- 
pose the weak side of humamty !— 

And another young fellow of her acquaint- 
ance, whom | pardoned for having robbed me, 
on condition of his frankly confessing all his 
misdemeanours— 

Besides, there was Larry the trumpeter— 

And one or two more. 

Under such circumstances—conscious of his 
infatuation, I ceased to waver: the end sancti- 
fied the means; and I wrote him an anony- 
mous letter. 

She, of course, would make a point of having 
children—and then where were my expecta- 
tions! 

Evadne had never been a mother: the Colo- 
nel was the only Plinth in the universe; and, 
posited as 1 was—Evadne being the link— I 
naturally had expectations. 

To say nothing of being nine years my senior, 
he was a wreck—a fiery wreck, full of com- 
bustibles, burning gradually to the water's 








edge. 

The sun of his happiness, would, as I felt, 
set for ever, the moment he married such a 
creature as Moggs—innately vulgar—repul- 
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sive—double chinned—tumid—protuberant— 
Social festivity was every thing to Colonel 
Plinth: but who would dine with him, if his 
ci-devant cook were to carve '—Evadne’s 
adopted ; Larry the trumpeter’s love ! J couldn’t. 

herefore under a sense of overwhelming 
duty to Colonel Plinth, I wrote him an anony- 
mous letter. 

Every precaution was taken: the hand was 
disguised—the paper such as I had never used; 
and, to crown all, | dropped the important 
document in a distant and very out-of-the way 
post-office. 

Conscious of perfect security—animated by 
the cause I had espoused, I played away upon 
him, from my masked battery, with prodigious 
vehemence. Reserve was out of the question ; 
in an anonymous letter, the writer, of course, 
speaks out: this is its great advantage. I took 
a rapid review of his achievements—lI recalled 
the accomplished Evadne to his mind’s eye—I 
contrasted her with his present intended :— 
Larry the trumpeter figured in, and the forci- 
ble expression as to Cesar’s wife was not for- 

ten. I rebuked—I argued—lI ridiculed— 

scorned :—I appealed to his pride—I mention- 
ed his person. I bade him consult a cheval 
glass, and ask himself if the reflection were 
that of a would-be bridegroom. I told him 
how old he was—what the Indian army would 
think—in short, the letter carried upon the face 
of it the perfect conviction of a thirty-two 
pounder. Here and there I was literally fe- 
rocious. 

I dined alone that day, and was taking my 
wine in the complacent consciousness of hav- 
ing done all in my power, when Colonel Plinth 
knocked. Of course I knew his knock: it 
was always violent; but on this occasion rather 
less so than usual. I felt flurried: as he as- 
cended, my accurate ear detected a strange 
footstep on the stair. Hastily pouring out and 
gulping down a bumper, | contrived to rally 
before my friend entered. , 

Commonly his countenance was turbid—bil- 
lowy—trufus—the red sea in a storm ;—now it 
was stony—pale—implacable ; he was evident- 
ly white hot with wrath. His eye—usually 
lurid as that of a Cyclops at the forge—was 
cold—clear—icy ; his look froze me—I had 
seen him thus befure—in t' breach at Serin- 
gapatam. 

is salute was charmingly courteous; he 
begged leave to introduce a friend—-Baron Ca- 
hooz, a noble Swede in the Prussian service. 
Never betore had I beheld such a martinet— 
where could Plinth have picked him up? 

The Baron, in very good English, expressed 
his concern at making so valuable an acquaint- 
ance as that of Major Mocassin ander such 
infelicitous circumstances. Colonel Plinth had 
been insulted: but as I had so long been his 
most valued friend—as we had fought and bled 
on the same fields—as those arms (his right 
and my left) which had been so often linked 
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same grave—as I was his brother-in-law, Colo- 
nel Plinth would accept of the amplest possible 
apology :—with any other man than Major 
Mocassin, Colonel Plinth would have gone to 
extremities at once. 

I was petrified during this speech; but at 
its conclusion some sort of an inquiry staggered 
from my lips. 

Baron Cahooz did not understand. 

I declared myself to be in the same predica- 
ment: would he br so good as to explain! 

In reply, the Baron hinted that | must be 
conscious of having written Colonel Plinth a 
letter. 

Fearing that Plinth’s suspicions had been 
aroused, and that this was a ruse to trap me 
into a confession—remembering my precau- 
tions—and feeling sure that nothing could, by 
any possibility, be brought home to me, unless 
I turned traitor to myself—I denied the impu- 
tation point blank! Indeed what else could I 
do? 

Colonel Plinth uttered an exclamation of 
bitter contempt, and hobbled towards the door. 

Baron Cahooz handed me his card:—nothing 
further could be done:-—he hoped the friend 
whom 1 might honour on the occasion would 
see him as early as possible, ia order to expe- 
dite the necessary arrangements. 

I made a last effort. Advancing towards the 
door, where Plinth stood, 1 begged to protest 
that I was mystified—that he must be labouring 
under a mistake. 

«* A mistake!” shouted he in that tremend- 
ous tone, which for a moment had once appalled 
the tiger-hearted Tippoo—* A mistake, Major 
Mocassin! There’s no mistake, sirrah! Will 
you deny your own handwriting!” 

So saying he threw the letter in my face 
and retired, followed by Cahooz— 

In another moment the veil was torn asunder. 
Having never before attempted an anonymous 
letter, and acting under the influence of con- 
firmed habit, J had concluded the fatal epistle, 
without disguise, in my customary terms:— 
“ Yours, ever, Joun Mocassin!!” 

Nore. 

The foregoing paper was drawn up and sent 
to his cousin in Kentucky by Major Mocassin, 
a few hours after Colonel Plinth and Baron 
Cahooz had quitted him. On the inside of the 
envelop appears the following:--“ "Tis now 
midnight—Rear Admiral Jenkinson has settled 
every thing with the Baron, to their mutual 
satisfaction: we are tobe on the ground by six 
in the morning. If [ fall——" __ 

After considerable r we have dis- 
covered two announcementsin the public prints 
which form valuable appendages to Major Mo- 
cassin’s document. The first extract is from 
a London journal published in 1819, the second 
from a Bath paper of two years later date. 


No. I. 
“ Yesterday at his own residence in Wim- 
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K.C.B. to Rebecca Louisa Moggs, a native of 
Masulipatam. The gallant Colonel went 
through the ceremony with his only remaining 
arm in a sling,—having a few hours before ex- 
changed shots—both of which took effect— 
with Major Mocassin.” 

No. Il. 

“The busy tongue of fame reports that a 
gallant Major, who served with distinction, 
and lost an arm, under Sir David Baird in the 
East Indies, is about to lead to the altar the 
dashing relict and sole legatee of a brave and 
affluent brother officer who recently died at 
Cheltenham. A mutual attachment is sup- 
posed to have been long in existence; for the 
bridegroom elect fought a duel on the lady’s 
account with her late husband, on the very 
morning of the marriage. Pecuniary motives 
may perhaps have influenced the fair one in 
giving her hand on that occasion to the gallant 

ajor’s more fortunate rival.” 


From the same. 


HIEROGLYPHICAL EMBLEMS. 


Tne public are informed by the daily prints, 
that a hatchment is placed on the front of the 
late Earl Dudley’s mansion, in Park-lane. We 
hope to see the day when griffins and 
lins will be at a discount, when the worth and 
nobility of a family will be transmitted to pos- 
terity by some more pleasant symbol than a 
puppy dog’s head or a bear’s paw. The igno- 
rance of our Yankee friends in this particular 
branch of aristocratical study, is quite refresh- 
ing.—-A sprig of nobility, who resides at New 
York, wished to enlighten Jonathan, and there- 
fore ordered from England the die of his own 
paternal crest, the emblem of a noble house— 
a mitre, From this die many mitres were cast, 
intended for the adornment of his harness, 
which was studded with the glittering insignia, 
and exposed by the proud tradesman to the 
delighted gaze of the New York beau monde. 
When the harness was sent home, the die was 
demanded by the owner; but the sadler beg- 
ged the loan of it a few days, as he had re- 
ceived above thirty orders for sets of harness, 
with the same ornaments! At this profanation, 
of course, the sprig was horror-struck, and 
much to the surprise of the tradesman, gave 
an indignant refusal. It was rather singular 
for New York, that the reputation of its citi- 
zens should have been preserved, by aristo- 
cratic prejudice ; for some future Mrs. Trollope 
would not have scrupled to have written them 
down as citizen-bishops, galloping about, heed- 
less of their sacred duties. 


From the same. 
THE LOVE-CHILD. 
Tue most distant recollection of my life is 
exceedingly vivid :—I was re several 
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days and nights in a huge e, which I 











suspect to have been a road wagon. My mo- 
ther was with me, and often wept most bitterly, 
without, so far as 1 could perceive, the least 
occasion, for we had plenty of straw and plenty 
of play-fellows. To me the circumstances in 
which we were placed seemed glorious: she, 
however thought differently. At last we quitted 
the wagon, and proceeded on foot across seve- 
ral fields, in which haymakers were at work ; 
I be to grow tired ; she took me in her arms, 
and | feliasleep. Onawaking, I was ina small 
room, and my mother appeared to be quarrel- 
ling with two or three other persons, who called 
me “ brat,” and threatened to throw me out of 
doors. To appease them, much to my amaze- 
ment, my mother said, with great earnestness, 
that I had taken off her ring while she was 
thinking of something else, and lost it among 
the straw in the wagon. This seemed so to 
increase the wrath of the others that I screamed 
with all my might, that I had done nothing of 
the sort. My mother now hastily wrapped me 
up in her cloak, and rushed out. I struggled 
to get my head at liberty, but she pressed me 
closer, and hurried on. Presently I heard 
voices of persons apparently in pursuit. Ter- 
rified to the utmost, fearful of their overtaking 
us, I gasped out, “ Run, mother, run!” Ina 
few moments I felt a sensation of falling—a 
heavy splash followed, and the roar of rushing 
waters was in my ears. I clung convulsively 
to my mother, and after a brief and painful 
dream and a long sound sleep, I suddenly 
awoke, and began to cry for water, my mouth, 
throat, and stomach being, as it seemed, lined 
with red hot iron. Somebody now got out of 
the bed in which I was lying ; a bustle ensued, 
and presently the people with whom my mo- 
ther had been quarrelling, one by one appeared, 
and ministered to my wants with the greatest 
tenderness and solicitude. After my thirst was 
a little quenched, I looked about for my mother 
—but she was not there. 

By the foregoing facts the horizon of my me- 
mory is bounded. I recollect nothing with 
continuous distinctness of that part of my life 
which ensued, until I became eight or nine 
years old. Thenceforth events seem to have 
formed a perfect chain—and I can trace them 
link by link. A glance at the first will show 
that I had not been moving in a very enviable 
sphere of existence. 

There was a field bounded on three sides by 
a copse, in which pheasants were most rigidly 
preserved, and nuts, crab-apples, and bitter 
sloes abounded : it, the I can’t conceive 
why, was called Cuckold’s Harem. The Squire 
owned it; but the field which abutted on its 
boundary was the freehold of a morose farmer, 
who would not part with his inheritance—and 
immense offers had been made to him—for 
“love or money.” He had about sixty acres 
of the best in the parish, lying in the very 
heart of the Squire’s immense estate, across 
which he had no less than seven distinct rights 
of way, and one of these ran right in front of 
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the magnificent manor house. The Squire’s 
name was Patch, the farmer’s Belroy. Patcl’s 
grandfather had made an enormous fortune by 
robbing his employers, while acting as a slave 
agent on the Gold Coast: Belroy was probably 
a descendant of one of the Normans who had 
helped to beat Harold at the battle of Hastings. 
The only deed which he possessed as evidence 
of his title to the land he held, was a bit of 
parchment scarcely so big as the palm of his 
huge hand, bearing the same date as Magna 
Charta, and purporting to have been sealed by 
“John the King” in the presence 6f Maud, 
Cicely, and Egbert Baron of Burr. In very 
bad Latin it recited and confirmed a grant by 
William the Norman to Thibaut Belroy and 
his heirs of all the hundred of Palsover, inclu- 
ding Squire Patch’s property: how the original 
donation had been so clipped, that nothing but 
its nucleus remained in the tenure of the first 
donee’s descendants, did not appear. But on 
this nucleus no human being set so high a 
value as its owner. Nothing could tempt him 
to part with it. 

All this I ascertained subsequently to my 
first well-remembered encounter with him in 
the field that abutted on Cuckold’s Harem.— 
We met on a little bridge, formed by a felled 
oak sawn in two, and flanked by rude posts and 
rails, that crossed a slow silent brook, which 
crept like a snake from the Squire's cover, along 
the side of the field, and formed a pool in the 
heart of Belroy’s little freehold. At the first 
glimpse he laughed at me most heartily. I 
was attired in a tattered coat of the last cen- 
tury ; it had been worn by his grandfather, the 
kneebands of whose respectable velvet breeches 
dangled at my ankles—while the broad lappels 
of his upper garment, bedecked with tarnished 
embroidery, was dragged in the mire at my 
rear. 

“ Here’s an imp!” quoth he, adding, as he 
turned toa beautiful child of about my own age, 
who accompanied him, “don’t come on the 
bridge, Agnes, for it’s slippery. Why, how's 
this, my gentleman! What’s the use of my 
setting up scarecrows to keep off the damned 

easants from my corn, if you—you little oos- 

rt, make a business of robbing them! You 
must be punished for this.” I began to blub- 
ber, and the little girl sobbed. ‘ You must be 
punished for this,” added he, after a short 
pause. “Stay here till I return—keep the 
pheasants off, and perhaps [ may forgive you.” 

He then turned back, and walked away with 
his pretty little daughter, who several times 
looked over her shoulder, to see what I was 
about. I loitered on the bridge until they dis- 
appeared, and then, rather pleased than other- 
wise with my allotted punishment, I strutted 
about the field with official importance, and 
longed for some delinquent pheasant to alight 
within a stone’s throw. Not a bird, however, 
ventured to appear for above two hours ; when, 
weary with walking, I went up to the scare- 
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ported it. In a few minutes a bird flew from 
the copse into the centre of the field, and, after 
flapping his wings, crowed as lustily as though 
he had been perched upon the topmost branch 
of an oak: two or three hen pheasants soon 
joined him, and perceiving that they fearlessly 
approached me, I refrained from throwing the 
capital pebble with which I had provided my- 
self, until I could make tolerably sure of my 
aim. The golden opportunity soon arrived: [ 
let fly, and hit the cock bird on the side of the 
head. He fell, and began to tumble about the 
furrows, flapping prodigiously, but not so as to 
alarm his companions; they were not aware of 
what I had done: while two of them gazed with 
curiosity at the phenomenon, the third bristled 
up and _ to peck and spur at him most fu- 
riously. The moment! saw the success of my 
silent artillery, | went forward as speedily as 
my cumbrous habiliments would permit, to 
make sure of my spoil; but scarcely had I ad- 
vanced a couple of yards when my career was 
arrested by a loud shout. The hen pheasants 
ran off into the preserve at the sound, and I, 
turning to that corner of the field from which 
it had proceeded, perceived Farmer Belroy ad- 
vanding towards me with hasty strides, Sus- 
pecting, from his violent gestures, that I had 
committed some error, I started off in an o 
site direction, but soon tumbled headlong. The 
next moment I felt myself in the clutch of my 
colossal enemy, and commenced a series of des- 
perate manceuvres, the aim and intent of which 
was to writhe myself out of his grandfather's 
clothes. In this I should most probably have 
succeeded, had he not caught me up in a lump 
and hugged me to his breast, so that, my arms 
being pinioned, I was comparatively powerless. 
I say comparatively, for my legs being still at 
liberty, I drummed away upon his stomach 
with all my might, and fastening my teeth in 
his cheek, did all in my power to make them 
meet. 

The farmer, however, almost instantly choked 
me off, and then hoiding me at arm’s length, by 
the scruff of the neck, as the huntsman does a 
fox which he has rescued from his pack, he 
thus apostrophized me :—“ Why thee’rt a stoat, 
lad, a downright imp of Belzebub! listen to 
sense ! I'd no thought of harming thee! Doant 
thee wriggle, or Ill tie thee foot to foot, and 
carry thee home, aweng by the ankles athirt 
my stick, like a paunched rabbit. Listen to 
sense—wilt! Promise and I'll let thee down 
—promise, and there’s an apple for thee—look, 
a red-streak !” 

Half scared to death, I accepted the proffered 
token of peace, and he placed me on my legs. 
Observing me stare rather anxiously about, he 
asked gruffly what I was “glowering at!” I 
muttered something about the pheasant. “ Drat 
the pheasant,” he exclaimed ; “luckily he’s got 
his wits again, and crawled off; if you’d a year’s 
more strength you’d ha’ killed un, and then the 
Squire, if he’d heard of it—d’ye mind me? d’ye 





crow, and leaned against the stick which sup- 
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only keep ‘ern off, that’s all. I were on the 
bridge all the time, and as it seems pretty clear 
a mopstick’s nothing when they've scraped ac- 
quaintance wi’ un, I'll hire you for the place— 
d'ye hear—at twopence a week! What d’ye 
sa ” 

I pulled down my forelock in token of acqui- 
escence, and after he had given me orders to 
be in the field by daybreak the next morning, 
and charged me, with great solemnity, not to 
kill “any of the d——d varmin,” he went off, 
leaving me to ruminate on my felicity. Two 
pence a week was an income far—far beyond 
the utmost limits of my ambition—it soared up 
to the importance of a revenue! T'wopence 
a week was a boundless amount! I puzzled 
my smal] brains to think how the deuce I should 
contrive to expend it. 

The next morning I was at my post before 
the night-birds had gone to roost. I sat down 
by the side of the ditch which fenced off the 
copse from the field, and having nothing bet- 
ter to do, I began to amuse myself by imitating 
the bark of a fox. Presently I saw the dim 
figure of a man glide noiselessly through a gap, 
and approach me; at the distance of about 
twenty yards he stopped, knelt down, and | 
heard the click of his trigger. To throw a 
somerset backwards, which lodged me safely 
in the mire of the ditch, was the work of a mo- 
mené, and I had the good luck to escape with 
only two or three shots in the lower part of my 
right leg. , 

Although but little hurt, I screamed out 
“ Murder” at the very topof my shrill pipe, and 
in a few seconds, three or four men appeared. 
One of them turned the glass of a dark-lantern 
upon me; while a second, throwing himself flat 
on the ground, so that his head and shoulders 
overhung the edge of the ditch, reached down 
and obtained such a clutch of my capacious ap- 
parel as enabled him to lift me up. While 
doing this he exclaimed, “*Why the twoad 
comes out as light as a loose cork !” 

“Till be jiggered,” said another, as I was 
thrown upon the bank, “if Ezra han’t ashot the 
farmer’s scarecrow !” 

Peals of laughter ensued, and ] found that I 
had fallen into the hands of squire Patch’s de- 
testable possé of game-keepers, who were evi- 
dently prowling for Blue Peter the poacher. 

Ezra now came nearer, and in a quivering 
tone observed, “ Scarecrow or no scarecrow, 
nobody can deny there were a fox barking ; and 
as the squire don’t hunt, *twere my duty to kill 
un, if so be as I could. But then what d’ye 
make o’ the cry of ‘ murder,’—’twere awful 
like,—doantee think so '” 

A pause ensued, which was broken by a 
shriek from myself, occasioned by one of the 
party having poked me in the ribs with the 
muzzle of his gun. In spite of all the impedi- 


ments I could offer, my diminutive carcass was 
now speedily “shelled.” After having ascer- 
tained the trivial nature of my wounds, one of 
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slung it across his fowling-picce, while Ezra 
tenderly wrapped me in his great coat and bore 
me off. In about half an hour we reached his 
cottage, at the door of which he took possession 
of my scarecrow costume, and after having 
stated that he sheuld serve me up with the 
breakfast things at the squire’s, he wished the 
other keepers a hurried “ good by,” and carried 
me into his kitchen. 

His wife immediately hailed him from the 
room above. “Ezra!” said she, “what's the 
matter!” 

* Nothing at all.” 

“T know there is—I can tell it by the burro’ 
thy voice. Is Peter shot at last—and by thy 
hand !—Oh! GBd! my poor brother!” 

« No, no :—doantee, doantee how! so, missus 
—it’s only a boy.” 

“ Hast killed un dead, Ezra ?” 

The good woman now ran into the room. 

By the light of the wood fire, which the rush 
of air on opening the door had caused to burst 
into a pale blue flame, she saw that blood was 
dropping from the coat in which he carried his 
burden, and overwhelmed with agony, she 
threw herself upon his neck. 
“Unhook your arms, Kitty,” cried Ezra: 
“unhook, I say, or I shall let the boy fall squash 
upon the stones !—my knees do shake—unhook 
I say, Kit—d—n thee.” 

Down we fell, Ezra, Kit, and I, my dirty 

duds and his spruce fowling piece, in one 
sprawling group upon the hard flag soor.— 
Ezra was either stunned or had fainted, and his 
wife, speedily becoming conscious of the cala- 
mity, roused her faculties, and, forgetting every 
thing else, affectionately bestirred herself to 
recover him. I had already dropped from his 
grasp, and stood stark-naked upon the hearth. 
Willing to make myself useful, 1 plucked a 
green twig from the fire, and placed it in such 
& position that the pungent smoke floated 
freely into his nostrils. This restored him to 
sensation, and in a few minutes, as the old wo- 
men say, “he came round.” 
His wife Kitty, a very pale care-worn look- 
ing woman, apparently about twenty-five years 
of age, after having brought down from the 
room above and tied her warm flannel petti- 
coat about my neck,—my arms being allowed 
to protrude through the pocket holes—with 
astonishing celerity produced “a pot of tea.” 
While this was being discussed, Ezra, who was 
now “ himself again,” carefully picked the shots 
from my leg, and after his wife had washed my 
face and hands, and most rigidly applied the 
small-tooth comb to my head, to which she paid 
the compliment of saying that no young squire’s 
could be cleaner, we went to bed together: 
they had no children, and I was delightfully 
cuddled between them. 

When Ezra awoke me, my head was couched 
on his wife’s bosom; her arms were wound 
about me ; and she murmured, hugging me up 
to her heart as she spoke, “ Not yet, Ezra! 
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Ezra, however, was not to be coaxed: we 
got up, and | was arrayed in the filthy bemired 
costume of the scarecrow. This, as Ezra said, 
was necessary, in order that the Squire might 
see the affair in its proper light; but he made 
no objection to my face being soaped, washed, 
and polished until it shone like a ripe pippin. 
After a hearty but hurried breakfast, I limped 
off by- the side of Ezra towards Squire Patch’s 
mansion, 

He carried me part of the way, while he was 
secure from observation, but from the moment 
that we entered the house, Ezra seemed to have 
Jost all regard for me: the jeers of the servants 
had their full influence, and [ was treated by 
him as a little outlandish wild beast that he 
had caught inthe woods. After having loitered 
for some time in the hall, we were ushered, by 
a spruce footman, who, with a mock hero. 
air, offered me snuff, into a magnificent library, 
where Squire Patch and his visiters were break- 
fasting. The peal of laughter with which | 
was greeted frightened me; I had never been 
in such polished society before ; and, turning 
to Ezra, I hid my face beneath the skirt of his 
shooting-jacket. I was, however, speedily torn 
from my retreat, and fully developed for the 
amusement of the party. Indignant at snch 
treatment, I had already meditated a bite at the 
silk breeches of a plump gentleman who sat at 
the lower end of the table, when, without an- 
nouncement, Farmer Belroy strode into the 
room, and calmly took me under his protection, 
being, as he said, an appurtenance to his pro- 

rty; I was his scarecrow, and who the devil 

ad dared to fire at me on his land ! 

Patch was quailed, Ezra flinched, the guests 
looked grave, and Belroy, taking me by the 
hand, led me out—declaring, as we retired, 
that he would not only be answerable for my 
appearance, but would also defend, to his last 
acre, any charge that might be brought against 
me. Without the slightest molestation I was 
allowed to be withdrawn; and Belroy led me 
off silently to the field: there he left me, say- 
ing, “Lad, bide here; doas I told tiee, and 
fear nothing; for I'll be thy friend against 
keeper or squire, hog, dog, or devil, to my last 
toot ” 

My first impulse was to go and look at the 
place where I had plumped into the ditch ; a 

heasant, most probably the one I had hit, was 
ying breast upwards in the black fud. I then 
proceeded to halloo joyfully round the field : and 
scarcely two hours had passed, when a basin 
full of bacon, brocoli, and potatoes, surmounted 
by a huge lamp of brown bread, was brought 
to me by little Agnes. She had already dined 
upon roast fowl and ham, but took a fancy to 
my bacon. I told her all that had occurred to 
me in the morning, and by the time we had 
emptied the basin, es and I were as fami- 


liar as though we had known each other a hun- 
dred years. After a brilliant game of bo-peep, 
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the bridge, and she tripped off through the ad- a 
joining meadow. My tea was brought by a sq 
clumsy milk-maid, who gave me a clush on the sh 
jaw with her cold, soft, fat palm, and dubby my 
sausage fingers, for innocently asking if her an 
name was Molly. an 
The next day Agnes did not come; no, nor re 
the next after that, and | began to be weary of wi 
my confinement. The dowdy duds of Farmer te 
Belroy’s grandfa.her became disgusting ; [ ha 
loathed them, and determined to resign. Ae- th 
cordingly, at nightfall, making another ex- br 
change with the mopstick, 1 went home, per- ma 
fectly delighted, in my own scanty, coarse, a, 
buttonless and tattered suit. The prospect of a 
twopence had ceased to be fascinating. stc 
Determined to resume my former glorious, thi 
free, though by no means profitable avocations, to 
on the following morning I reached the foot of He 
Transom Torr, a long and steep hill about a ef 
mile off, in time for the stage-coach, which | ren 
and six or eight other equally ragged urchins he 
usually attended during its slow progress up om 
the steep, attempting by our feats of agility to ath 
amuse the passengers, from whom we were oc- of 
casionally rewarded with some smal] donation. base 
I could not only turn heels over head as well ag 
as the most active of my competitors, but had mo 
a knack of trotting on my hands with my legs we 
aloft, which neither of them On ah 
this occasion my achievements attracted the 
favourable notice of a middle-aged passenger, beg 
who, when we had reached the pinch of the fool 
hill, alighted, and addressed me. “ What's your J bea 
name, my little man?” said he. I told him it mel 
was Tadpole. “ What friends have you'” [n f 
reply, I enumerated my grandmother, Agnes, of | 
Belroy, and Blue Peter the poacher. “ Ay! tary 
ay!” said he, “I thought you were going to lick 
the devil; here, here’s sixpence for you ; come Set 
across to Caddiscombe Fair next Monday, in- J W!« 
quire for Lavolta’s a and I'll see if we can’t witl 
save you. If you should forget the name, you | %®# 
will see me with a long whipin my hand; and § 24 
look, I’ve a blue wart under my left ear. On J ™® 
Monday, mind, at Caddiscombe.” resu 
I was bewildered—the sixpence lay glitter- J ©? 
ing in my open hand, and while I stood gazing free 
at my mysterious benefactor, whohad now gone | est 
on, Seth Holloway, one of my companions, § ™°" 
made a successful grab at the coin, and started J ‘han 
off at full speed with his twin brother Bob, and fran 
one of his cousins, whose name I forget. My — ‘®S 
first impulse was to run after Lavolta. Hear- = 


ing my frantic exclamations, he turned round 
before I had proceeded half a dozen yards, and § /°°% 







perceiving at a glance the posture of affairs, he Farr 
shouted loud enough for the delinquents to hear J **™™ 
him, “ Very well, young gentlemen.” Then | °°: 
dropping his voice, he said to me, “ After them, we 
Tadpole ; let me see you catch them ; knock it prens 
out of the rascals, and a whole half crown shal! hy 7 
be ready for you on Monday next at Caddis- es 
combe. Halloo! my lad ! no snivelling !” il 2 

Away I went, at my best pace, and after a don't 





chase of nearly three quarters of a mile, I be- 





in the rough uncultivated nd 
part of the field, I gallantly 



















gan to gain so rapidly on Seth, who was a fat, 
square, burly little blackguard, that seeing | 
should soon be up with him, he adopted the 
mean device of sending his brother on with the 
sixpence, while he and his cousin faced about, 
and prepared by force of fists to cover Bob's 
retreat. This, of course, could not be done 
without a. fight, in which, however, | was so 
terribly thrashed, that when they withdrew, | 
had neither the heart nor strength even to dog 
them. After lying where they had left me, 
coiled up like a sleeping cur, at the foot of the 
mile-stone, for nearly an hour, bitterly bemoan- 
ing my lost opulence, I was picked up and 
perched, against my will, on the summit of the 
stone by Blue Peter. On my making two or 
three impotent hits at his face for disturbing me, 
to my deep indignation Blue Peter langhed.— 
He then stepped back a couple of paces, and in 
a more serious tone than it was his custom to 
assume, even on the most important occasions, 
he thus addressed me, “Of all the cantanker- 
ous, resolute, wilful young badgers I ever came 
athirt, thee’rt out-and-out the worst. Instead 
of a kind han? and a civil word, thy best friend 
can get nothing from thee less than a snap and 
agrowl. But there—it’s thy fury of a grand- 
mother that’s spoiled thee—so I suppose we 
must put up wi’ thee—but Id as soon live with 
a hedge-hog—mind me.” 

Blue Peter’s serious tone touched me, and I 
began to whimper. “Well! come! don’t be a 
fool,” said the kind-hearted fellow, “ but let's 
hear what it’s all about, and see if we can’t 
mend it.” 

As well as my sobs would permit, I told him 
of Lavolta’s generosity, and Seth Holloway’s 
turpitude. I even admitted that I had been 
licked, but added, that the first time I caught 
Seth or his cousin alone I'd prove pretty soon 
who was the best man. Blue Peter condoled 
with me, and after having stated that he had 
heard all about my hiring with Farmer Belroy, 
and its cohsequences, he most earnestly urged 
me to go at once to Cuckold’s Harem field, and 
resume my vocation. In reply, I dwelt with 
emphasis on the consequent restriction of my 
freedom to a solitary area of four acres, totally 
destitute as I should be of all interest or amuse- 
ment—being forbidden even to do any more 
than merely frighten the pheasants. Peter 
frankly admitted that so tyrannical an inhibition 
was altogether insufferable—human nature 
could not stand it; and when I mentioned to 
him the stern behest I had received on the sub- 
ject, he observed that it was quite prudent for 
Farmer Belroy openly to discourage the de- 
struction of the privileged birds which devoured 
one half of his crops, but that the more of them 
I could wing on the sly, the better he wouid be 
pleased. ‘ Now,” added Peter, “do you be off 
to your berth, lad—Belroy won't ha’ missed you, 
for | saw him start for Caddiscombe market 
before the sun rose—bide patiently in the field 
all day—-if the pheasants should come down, 
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look in, and show you some sport. As to the 
sixpence, don’t fret about that: look ye, lad— 
here’s a shilling; go to business, and at dusk it 
shall be thine—thee canst lick Seth and his 
cousin at thy leisure.” 

1 began to feel that, notwithstanding my re- 
cent calamity, | was rapidly rising into import- 
ance. Blue Peter had talked of giving mea 
shilling, and Lavolta had estimated me at no 
less than half a crown! that is, if I could re- 
plevy my sixpence from Seth and his assistants. 
[ had been unsuccessful to be sure, but that a 
bare possibility should be held out to me of 
compassing the possession of such a sum, made 
me feel big, and tempted by Peter’s promise, I 
hurried off to my field. There I found little 
Agnes weeping most bitterly. She had 
brought my breakfast, but couldn’t find me. 
In the innocence of her heart, she had imputed 
my secession from office to her non-attendance 
with my meals, She begged to explain, with 
winning simplicity, that her father, who rigid- 
ly prohibited her from holding any communica- 
tion with his servants, had, on discovering the 
fact of her bringing me—his scarecrow—a 
dinner, locked her up for three days. She 
had, however, taken the opportunity of his first 
absence from home, to wheedle the servants— 
in short, she had succeeded in bringing me 
my breakfast. 

I had lots to tell her, and the forenoon pass- 
ed very pleasantly, for we blubbered in unison. 
About noon, the dairy-maid, whom I had ven- 
tured to call Molly, but whose real name it 
appeared was Dolly, arrived with my daily 
bacon and its accompaniments. She hurried 
little Agnes off, protesting that there would be 
barely time enough to get home and lock her 
up, before her father’s return. Agnes, by ac- 
cident, left her blue waist-ribbon: and having 
no better strong box in which to dispose of the 
valuable, I stufled it into the deserted nest of 
a bush-magpie. 

Soon after sunset, the tarred and broad-brim- 
med straw hat of my friend Blue Peter gleam- 
ed above the fence. In externals he was a 
perfect antithesis toa poacher. On the ques- 
tionable authority of having performed a couple 
of voyages—one fo and the other from New 
South Wales, with an interval of seven years 
between them, Blue Peter invariably wore the 
costume of a sailor. His trowsers were so 
loose, that he could with perfect impunity be- 
stow a hare in each leg. On approaching the 
spot where I stood, he produced from beneath 
his jacket a small canvass bag : this, as I speedi- 
ly found, contained a little half-bred cock, with 
a dull dun breast, belly, and back, a white tail 
and flight, copper-coloured hackles, and a bril- 
liant rosette to match on each wing. His 
eye, beak, and Jegs were all intensely black. 
Blue Peter kept him constantly in complete 
fighting trim, but not with a view to the pit, 
for the bird wasa craven. He might perhaps 


have been proof against natural spurs, but one 
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kill his cock at the second or third stroke, he 
was sure to be beaten. Still he had frequently 
been entered in a main, on the ground of his 
wonderful agility and precision: if his antago- 
nist, however game, happened to be clumsy, it 
was two to one that Blue Peter’s bird gave 
him “cold pudding.” Mousey—that was the 
little rasca]’s name—had killed oftener, and 
been beaten oftener, than any other ten birds 
in the county; still he looked as fresh, clean, 
and scathless as though he had passed his 
whole life at “a walk;” in fact, he had never 
received any punis!iment—always turning tail, 
as he did, at the first scratch he received. Of 
late he had become utterly useless in the pit; 
for experience liad taught him wisdom, and he 
would not even face an enemy whose heels 
were armed. Still he was a merry, bustling, 
foppish, conceited little fellow, and suited Blue 
Peter's purposes much better than a bird o! 
more sterling qualities, and less assass' nating 
agility. He struck out like lightning, and the 
touch was usually as fatal. 

The poacher, after having poised him, late- 
rally, for a few moments on his palm, took him 
in both hands, and threw him gently on his 
clipped wings. The little Bobadil came to the 
ground brimful of pride, and assuming the most 
gallant attitude imaginable, instantly uttered 
—not that prolonged drawl, by which mere 
dunghills are distinguished—but three sharp, 
shrill, brief, and business-like notes of defiance 
to all within hearing. His challenge was 
directly answered by a cock pheasant in the 
copse. “ Tuck, tucca-tuc; tuck, tuck, tuck!” 
responded Mousey, as though he were amazed 
at the presumption of the unseen champion, 
whom another crow brought boldly into the 
arena, 

Blue Peter and I had already retired behind 
a tree. The pheasant, on alighting, com- 
menced a crow, which he was not permitted 
to complete; for Mousey springing at him, 
while the gallant victim was in the act of 
enunciation, entered his head at one eye, and 
brought out the cold keen point of his steel 
spur at the other. Blue Peter immediately 
ran forward, twisted the sprawling, struggling 
pheasant’s neck, and threw the carcass to his 
ittle assassin. Mousey, as soon as its convul- 
sive struggles had ceased, leaped upon it, and 
crowed with rejoicing emphasis. At its second 
repetition, the appeal was answered, and pre- 
sently another pheasant, as Blne Peter observ- 
ed, “ volunteered to do the agreeable.” He 
was speedily murdered; but not before—to 
quote another observation of my friend, “he 
had fetched Mousey such a wipe on the conk, 
as made him look overhis left wing, and begin 
to consider.” ‘The pheasant, however, fell 
from the force of his own blow, and while at- 
tempting to get back his leg from among his 
long wing feathers, through which it had pass- 
ed, the little gladiator finished him. 

We should have had more sport, had not 
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duced Peter to pick up the pheasants, thrust 
them desperately with his foot into the heart 
of a blackberry bush, catch the cock, plunge 
him into the canvass bag, hurl the latter beneath 
the underwood which fringed the ditch, and 
prepare to make off: “There’s a keeper in 
the offing,” said he, “and take whatever course 
I may he can get me under his fore-foot : mind 
your eye, and don’t stammer if questioned.” 
As he was retreating, | ventured to mention 
my shilling; and he intimated by one gesture, 
not only that he had forgotten it, but that he 
felt perfectly conscious of its importance, and 
drawing the desideratum from his pocket, toss- 
ed it at my mouth; I caneht it between my 
teeth, and in an instant, lodged it safely under 
my tongue. 

The keeper did not think proper to intercept 
Blue Peter; but made directly towards me— 
it was Ezra. He looked with evident anxiety 
at my leg, and with the utmost sincerity ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at perceiving that the 
punctures made by the shot were rapidly heal- 
ing. His wife, he said, was spinning two pair 
of stockings for me—luxuries which latterly, 
during hard frosts, I had frequently invoked, 
but could not achieve. 1 was bare-footed ; and 
it occurred to me, that the use of stockings 
would necessarily entail the purchase of shoes. 
This I mentioned to Ezra, and he promised to 
provide me with a pair; that is, if 1 would avoid 
bad company, and be ambitious. I didn’t know 
what he meant. “ Why here,” said he, “ I've 
just caught you hand-in-glove with that rascal 
Bive Peter, my brother-in-law :—a little chap 
of such promise to play scarecrow to a bit of a 
farmer too! It an’t decent, mind me, in a lad 
that’s cute. Why, t'other night I could have 
sworn ‘twere a fox, or else, of course, I 
shouldn’t ha’ shot; and they do say, there 
yeant a beast in the field, from a bee to a bul- 
lock, that you can’t mimic—birds included. I 
should like to hear you crow!” Ezra’s man- 
ner was so open that it imposed upon me, and 
1 obliged him. The challenge was immediate- 
ly answered by little Mousey, from his bag 
beneath the bank. I had fallen into the snare. 

Ezra soon brought Mousey to hght. “I 
were sure o’ this,” said he, wringing the poor 
little cock’s neck; “where has he put the 
pheasants!” Unconsciously I looked at the 
blackberry bush, and in a moment Ezra nosed 
the game. “ Now,” said he, “here’s enough 
to transport thee, lad: but we be far from 
harsh: on the contrary, we'll try to save thee. 
Look up in the world,—cut your low acquaint- 
ance, and may be, I may be able to make you 
a, dog-boy ;—there’s the livery you know— 
bright blue and silver lace.” 

At the mention of the livery my virtue 


dwindled to the admeasurement of a pin’s 


point; I forgot Farmer Belroy, Blue Peter, nay, 


even little Agnes, and longed for my instal- 


ment. To be a dog-boy, @n attendant on 
Squire Patch’s pointers, was to attain a pre- 





something occurred in the copse, which in- 





eminence beyond which there was nothing to 






























desire. I closed with Ezra at once; and he 
directed me to be in waiting near the stable 
yard by noon the following day. 

Next morning [ scorned breakfast, and sallied 
forth to Transom Torr for the purpose of crow- 
ing over my companions on the prospect of my 
approaching employment. This I thought 
would serve to wile away the lazy hours, unti! 
the period of my appointment with Ezra; but 
I was above joining in the tumble, and accom- 
pamed the coach as a dignified spectator up 
the hill. My shilling I had already converted 
into halfpence ; and, on reaching the summit of 
the steep, where the stage horses were put 
into a briskish pace, [ gathered a ragged regi- 
ment of urchins about me, and gave them a 
glorious scramble. What did J want with 
halfpence!—J, who was about to be a dog-boy, 
and wear Squire Patch’s livery of blue and 
silver! Had Seth Holloway been present, I 
should scarcely have condescended to pitch into 
him. ‘The pride of my little heart was aggra- 
vated toa crisis by the appearance of Squire 
Patch’s equipage. It came flashing and glit- 
tering through the beech trees of one of the 
park drives, which emerged on the brow of the 
hill. At each side of the road there was a 
grand lodge—the Patch property spreading far 
away, as well to the right as to the left. 

The carriage, drawn by four horses, the 
wheelers in reins, and the leaders driven by a 
postillion, dashed through the open gate on that 
side from which it approached, and crossing 
the road, by a masterly mancuvre, brought its 
broadside to bear full and close upon the op- 
posite entrance. Two footmen leaped down 
to open the door, and Squire Patch with three 
or four of his visiters alighted, their object be- 
ing to wind up an artificial mound which com- 
manded a much more extensive prospect than 
the crest of the Torr could afford. They had 
scarcely disappeared, when, with a view of 
showing off to advantage before my compa- 
nions, I had the audacity to approach the postil- 
lion. He was a lad attributed to the squire’s 
valet, scarcely exceeding my own height, but 
two or three years older. He was known by 
the name of “ Master James ;” and by that 
honourable appellative did I addresshim. The 
httle upstart would not deign to hear me—and 
the boys behind beginning to titter, I ventured 
to pull him by the spur, for I could reach no 
higher on account of his being mounted on a 
Yorkshire bay, at least sixteen, or perhaps six- 
teen hands and an inch high. Indignant at 
this, which he construed into an affront, the 
pampered puppy dexterously dropped his foot 
out of the stirrup, clung to the mane, and 
bringing his heel nearly to a level with my 
forehead, struck out with such vindictive 


energy, that, receiving his rowel full in my 
scalp, I fell prostrate—but not insensible—far 
from it— 

The blow had simply the effect of rendering 
me so far stupid, that, in my indignation at the 
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of my promised preferment. Snatching up a 
stone which lay within my reach, I had no 
sooner regained a foot and a knee, than I let 
go athin. But my position, hurry, rage, and 
a slight swimming in the head, rendered the 
well-intentioned missive so far ineffective, that 
instead of touching him bang on the cheek- 
bone, it digressed so ianch as merely to shatter 
the nerves of his bridle hand. On this mem- 
ber, however, the infliction proved particularly 
keen. He screamed, dropped the reins, leap- 
ed.off his horse, and before I could recover my 
senses and feet, to get into a defensive position, 
pitched into me, with an impetuosity, that, 
considering his superior strength, had I been 
perfectly prepared, I should have found it im- 
possible to withstand. Besides he was armed 
with a short docker whip, nicely adapted to 
his powers, with which he paid away upon me 
most unmercifully. The lash seemed, intui- 
tively, to discover every hole in my rags, and 
I writhed on the road in such perfect agony, as 
not merely to be utterly incapable of making 
any attempt at defence or escape, but to be 
wholly unconscious of mortification—that emo- 
tion of the mind being overwhelmed by my 
bodily suffering. A short docker, by the prac- 
tised hand of an enraged postillion, even on 
the withers of a horse, is no trifle, but on spots 
of nakedness, revealed by the meagre apparel 
of a ragged child, it produces sheer torture— 
as I, at least, can bear witness. 

The little wretch’s rage and exertions soon 
exhausted him, and with a final inefficient 
slash at my face, which I had turned up to him 
most pitiably to entreat that he would be merci- 
ful, he tottered back to his saddle. Without 
what is termed a mounting-horse, he could not 
reach the stirrup with his toe: he therefore 
made an attempt to clamber up, but was foiled 
and fell. At that moment the full force of m 
disgrace rushed upon me like a torrent. All 
that I had endured seemed to fly to my heart 
—the remembrance of the last slash at my im- 
ploring face was magical—l started up, rushed 
upon him, twisted the whip from his tired 
grasp, and began to belabour him with the 
heavy brass-bound butt-end of it about the head 
with such ferocious force, that before the coach- 
man, who had previously enjoyed the sport, 
could descend from the box to his relief, I had 
left him senseless and pale as the chalky road- 
dust on which he lay. 

On perceiving the approach of Mr. Ongar 
—that was the coachmnan’s name—I darted 
beneath the bellies of his leaders, and before 
he could get round to the offside of them, I 
had reached, and intrenched myself behind a 
mound of stones, gathered together for the re- 
pair of the roads. From this, as he came on 
to the charge, whip in hand, and bursting with 
fury—for he disputed the valet’s claim of 
ownership as to Master James—I peppered 
away at his iarge Jegs with prodigious effect. 
The skill possessed by a blackguard village 





insult thus publicly inflicted, I forgot all idea 


boy in throwing stones is scarcely credible 
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without ocular proof. I excelled in this low- 
life accomplishment: and the shins of Mr. 
Ongar speedily dyed his pale pink silk stock- 
ings of a dull wet carmine. He approached 
my defence, swearing, howling, shrieking, and 
dancing-—he did not ran, but lifted up his legs 
like a slow-paced horse afflicted with the 
stringhalt—displaying very high action, but 
little or no speed. When almost within reach 
of his whip, I bronght hin down, by a jagged 
two-ounce fragment of pure granite, which 
took effect about an inch and a half above his 
ankle. At that moment, Squire Patch and his 
party reappeared. In the triumph of puerile 
conquest, | hurled an effective half-pounder at 
the plate glass window of the carriage, and 
before the consequent crash subsided, beat a 
retreat. 

Threading the coverts of the park, into 
which I found, at once, a practicable entrance, 
I hurried on with the speed of a hunted fox. 
My pursuers soon gained upon me however so 
fast, and I became so weak, that I thought fit 
toabandon my first intention of making tor a 
distant badger’s earth, into which I knew by 
experiment I could creep, and jumped helter 
skelter from the brow of a ridge into the little 
glen of briers and brambles beneath. I had 
very reasonable fears of my pursuers, for they 
were the lads among whom I had so recently 
scrambled my worldly possessions, hallooed on, 
as I clearly heard, by Squire Patch and his 
friends—from these I expected nothing less 
than some mysterious awful “terror of the law.” 

I switched through the raspers in my de- 
seent, with no other misfortune than a few 
scratches, and the loss of certain portions of 
my rags—alighting knee-deep in the black 
unctuous bottom of the broad brook, which 
glode, noiseless and invisible beneath the briers. 
Fearing that I might have left a bit of my 
parti-coloured apparel on the thorns, so visible 
as to reveal my retreat, I paddled with as little 
splashing as possible down the brook ; but soon 
felt so completely overcome by fatigue, that I 
could not resist laying my head on a beautiful 
bit of moss, which, overhanging a small rocky 
ledge, fell in natural drapery down the bank. 
I had neither the strength or inclination to 
draw my legs out of the mud—my repose might 
therefore be termed amphibious. 

I seemed to have but just closed my eyes-- 
the voices of my rascally pursuers had scarce! 
died away—when I was aroused by the deep 
well-known notes of a brace of big frightful 
foreign hounds which the Squire usually kept 
chained, among other zoological curiosities, in 
his court-yard:—they were evidently on the 
track which I had taken from the brow of 
Transom Torr. 

—f— 
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Soryman, the emperor of the Turks, sur- 
named by his subjects Ranani, or Institutor of 
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Rules, and by Christian historians, The Mag- 
nificent, ascended the throne in the year 1520. 
from which time, until the period of his death 
in 1566, he continued the terror of Europe. 
In execution of his avowed purpose to over- 
turn the German empire, he opened a way 
into Hungary by the capture of Belgrade, to- 
tally defeated the army of the Hungarians 
(whose young King Lewis fell in the retreat), 
and subsequently took Buda, Pest, and other 
important places. After the death of Lewis, 
the Waywode of Transylvania, prevailed by 
intrigues with the Hungarian nobility, to get 
himself elected king; but his title was dispu- 
ted by Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, who 
claimed the crown in right of his wife Anne, 
sister to the late king, and putting himself at 
the head of an army in assertion of his rights, 
marched into lower Hungary, and invested 
Buda. 

Among the feudatory chieftains whom the 
Archduke had summoned to his assistance, was 
Casimir, Margrave of Brandenburg, in whose 
ranks there served, as a private soldier, a na- 
tive of Anspach, named Leopold, not less re- 
markable for his personal strength than for his 
dauntless intrepidity. Leopold distinguished 
himself during the siege of Buda, and when 
that place was taken in a desperate night 
assault, he was one of the first who escaladed 
the walls, and entered the city. Finding all 
further resistance useless, the mass of the 
Turkish garrison made their escape by one of 
the gates, but several detached parties, being 
intercepted in their retreat, hurried tumultu- 
ously about the streets, A band of these fu- 
gitives burst into the noble palace built by 
Matthias Corvinus, a former king of Hungary, 
and rushing into the chapel, clung to the altar, 
imagining, that no Christian soldier would 
violate so holy a sanctuary. In this, however, 
they were wofully mistaken. Leopold and 
some of his comrades followed close upon their 
heels, and without staying to expiate the dese- 
cration by any more lengthened process than 
that of kissing the cross hilts of their swords, 
assaulted the wretched Mussulmen, put them 
to death without compunction, rifled their per- 
sory, and then dispersed about the palace in 
search of other plunder. 

Treasures of art and literature, which even 
the ignorant Turks had ted, were now 
doomed to be rifled and destroyed by still more 
ignorant Christians, if that name could be justly 
applied to the rude and infuriated soldiery, 
who were making havoc of every thing in the 
palace. It had been the pride of its builder to 
import from Italy for its decoration, not only 
the most precious statues, vases, and antiquities, 
but the rarest books and manuscripts for the for- 
mation of an extensive library. In the con- 
fusion of indiscriminate pillage, many of the 
former were overthrown broken, but the 
ravagers had not yet made their way to the 
library, which was detached from the main 
building, and approached by a corridor. Along 






























this, Leopold was the first to pass. It was 
terminated by a closed door, which, with the 
assistance of his sword he wrenched open, 
hoping that he had stumbled upon the treasury 
of the palace. Not less to his disappointment 
than surprise, he found himself in a spacious 
apartment stored from the floor to the ceiling 
with books and manuscripts, surmounted by 
busts, vases, and patere. Lifting up his torch, 
he made a hasty survey of the library, which 
he was about to quit, as containing nothing of 
sufficient value to tempt his cupidity, when the 
light flashed upon the cover of a book richly 
decorated, emblazoned with gold, and fastened 
with clasps of the same costly metal. Our 
soldier could not read, nor would his scholarship 
have availed him in this instance, even had he 
received the rudiments of education, for the 
work was a Greek manuscript. Estimating its 
value by its costly exterior, he thrust it into 
his half armour, and hastened to the other 
rooms of the palace in search of further and 
more attractive plunder. How far he succeed- 
ed in this object we have no means of ascer- 
taining, but it appears, that shortly after the 
capture of the city he sold his manuscript to 
Vincent Obsopeus, of Basle, who published it 
in 1534, and in his dedication to the senate of 
Nuremberg, briefly related the foregoing cir- 
cumstances. 

The work thus singularly rescued from 
destruction proved to be a romance, composed 
by Heliodorus, bishop of Tricca, in the fourth 
century, of whom Nicophorus relates, that a 
synod havjng given him his choice either to 
burn his “ love story” or to renounce his bishop- 
rick, the paternal regard of the offspring of 
his brain, prevailed so far over his sense of 
episcopal duty, that he chose rather to lose his 
mitre than to throw his romance into the fire. 
It bore the title of 4:°°** or the Ethiopics, 
and contained “ the ®dveNtures and amours of. 
Theogenes and Chaticlea,” by which latter 
title it is generally known to modern readers. 

Many writers doubt the fact of Heliodorus 
having sacrificed his bishoprick rather than his 
book. Whether or not their suspicions be well 
founded, we may conclude that, at the decline 
of literature, when the Greek language fell 
into disuetude, and controversial theology su- 
perseded every other re the work in 
uestion was consigned to a long oblivion on 

dusty shelves of some monastery, where it 
slept all through the dark ages, until, in the 
fifteenth century, it was rescued from oblivion 
_—_ agent of the Hungarian king, Matthias 
inus, who, it is known, despatched emis- 
saries both to Italy and Greece, for the purchase 
of curious manuscripts and rare works of art. 
In the library of its new proprietor at Buda, 
though doubtless known to the few literati 
who had access to that collection, and were 
masters of the Greek tongue, it might be still 
said to have been buried in a comparative ob- 
scurity. On the capture and pil of the 
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city and library in 1526, most of the other 
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works were dispersed or destroyed; but the 
loves of Theogenes and Chariclea, snatched 
from the general doom, and given to the world 
in a variety of translations, were destined to 
enjoy a subsequent celebrity, which might well 
atone for their long previous oblivion. 

Who would have thought that the volume 
thus casually preserved by a succession of 
lucky chances, should be the primary source of 
those innumerable ani redundant streams that 
are fed by the romances and novels of modern 
literature? The mighty waters of the seven- 
mouthed Nile seem less disproportioned to the 
insignificant Abyssinian spring whence they 
proceed, than does our present wide world of 
fictitious narrative to the little Ethiopic volume 
of Heliodorus : yet from this must all our 
novels be deduced. Bishop Iiuet, a contempo- 
rary and admirer of the Scuderis, and too apt, 
perhaps, to judge after the models of that time, 
pronounces the work in question to be the most 
ancient monument that has reached us, of ad- 
ventures, supposititious and yet probable, con- 
ceived artfully, and written in prose, for the 
amusement and instruction of the reader. A 
Latin translation, by Stanislaus Warszewic- 
ski, a Polish knight, was published at Basle in 
1551; since which time, versions have been 
made in most of the modern languages. 

Opening in a very striking and spirited 
manner, the incidents of the romance succeed 
one another with rapidity, and the interest of 
the first part is tolerably well sustained: but 
the second issomewhat tedious and wire-drawn. 
The unexpected meetings of the lovers after 
their separations, though by no means ceficient 
in the marvellous, cease to excite or surprise 
us; and we fee! far from dissatistied when their 
long-desired nuptials terminate the work. Is 
it to be presumed that the romance of real life 
always ceases with marriage? Our novelists 
seem to think so—for the great majority have, 
in this respect, been imitators of Heliodorus. 

In the Ethiopic romance there are observa- 
tions that evince a considerable insight into 
human nature, generally viewed; but there is 
little attempt at that marked and faithful por- 
traiture of individual character which consti- 
tutes the charm of modern fictitious narrative. 
As in the Arabian and other Oriental tales, the 
parties introduced are rather distinguished by 
their professions and stations in life, than by 
personal and peculiar traits. Heliodorus, and 
the other ancient tale writers, described with 
tolerable accuracy the different divisions of 
mankind ; but they had no idea of isolating a 
member from his class:—they attempted not 
idiosyneracy. This is the great distinction 
between the ancient and the modern schools. 

From internal evidence, it might be presu- 
med that the Ethiopic romance was written 
not only before its author obtained the mitre, 
but even previously to his being converted to 
Christianity ; for it is composed throughout in 
at n spirit, though free from indelicacy, 
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en affecting a high moral tone. At the 
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conclusion of his work, the writer informs us 


that he is a Pheenician, a native of the city of 


Emessa, and a descendant of the sun, as, indeed, 
his name implies, although it is a boast which 
a Christian would hardly make. Bayle, how- 
ever, pertinently remarks, that this vaunt is by 
no means conclusive evidence of heathenism, 
since it might be merely adduced to establish 
the honourable antiquity of his family, just as 
St. Jerome makes St. Paul a descendant of 
Agamemnon; and Bishop Ignesius was proud 
to reckon Hercules among hisancestors, There 
must be something natural to men in this fa- 
mily pride, absurd as it may appear to philoso- 
phers, when we find saints and bishops refer- 
ring with such complacency to their progenitors 
amoog the Pagan heroes and demigods, and 
thus obliquely admitting the heathen Polythe- 
ism, even while they claim to be the champions 
of Christianity. 

Some writers assign a more ancient origin 
to romance than the age of Heliodorus, and 
refer to the Milesiacs of Aristides, a collection 
of short licentious tales, which found imitators 
among the Greeks and Romans, more especially 
in Apuleias and Lucian, who flourished in the 
second century. Their compositions, however, 
were rather tales and allegories, than romances. 

Macrobius has allotted the Golden Ass, and 
all such rhapsodies, to the perusal of nurses; 
and the emperor Severus expressed great in- 
dignation that the senate should bestow the 
title of learned upon Claudius Albinus, who 
had only stuffed his head with idle tales taken 
outof Apuleius. 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


MR. RUSH IN ENGLAND-* 


Tue effect of the reiterated attacks upon 
America by English writers, and the so fre- 
quent exhibition of the country in ridiculous 

ints of view, is calculated to produce so nach 
popular mischief, that we cannot help lament- 
ing the occurrence, and deprecating the sore- 
ness which it produces on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We do not mean to say, that this 
soreness is wise or temperate; but, under all 
circumstances, it is natural; and it were well 
that the same cause did not so perpetually re- 
new itsexcitement. The people of the United 
States could readily afford to laugh at the ab- 
surdity of their assailants. They might, with 
much show of reason, ask them, what nation 
existed wherein peculiarities did not abound, 
which appeared to be censurable or foolish to 
foreigners, who tried them by the test of their 
own familiar customs and inherent prejudices. 
They might farther inquire of the English 
traveller, if common sense ought to apply the 
standard of Londen society, and the extreme 
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civilization of Europe, to new settlements in « 
new country, just reclaimed or reclaiming from 
the boundless dominion of Nature. If so, why 
not compare England with China? and, by the 
same mode of ratiocination, discover that the 
English people were mere brutes, the women 
they held up to admiration monsters, with feet 
beyond all measure, their food next in abomi- 
nation to cannibalism, their institutions licen- 
tious, their presumption and self-conceit Judi- 
crous, their persons filthy, and their souls in 
darkness? The grand error of human life is 
not simply that we cannot see ourselves as 
others see us; but that few can even try to see 
others as they see themselves. We are Epi- 
cureans in our own cases, Cynics to all else. 

And this principle will account for much of 
the silly estimates which have been published 
respecting the American character, and for 
something of the bitterness with which they 
have been resented. The hest and the best- 
informed of both hemispheres repudiate both ; 
and we rejoice in being able to hold up Mr. 
Rush as a laudable example of the class which 
can observe faults at home and abroad without 
asperity, and hail the virtues which are com- 
mon to every quarter and portion of the civi- 
lized world. 

As this work has not yet reached us in an 
entire form, we can do no more than report 
upon its excellent spirit, and give a few speci- 
mens of its style and contents with the first 
hundred pages, reserving the remainder for a 
second notice. Mr. Rush sailed for England 
in the Franklin, rated seventy-four, but mount- 
ing ninety guns, in November, 1817, and ar- 
rived at Cowes after a gloomy voyage. This 
incident is finely told. 

“The first gleams of light disclosed land. 
[t was a long blue-looking ridge rising out of 
the water. A gun was fired, which brought a 
pilot. We learned, as he stepped on board, 
that the land before ns was the Isle of Wight, 
and that we were near Cowes. All eyes were 
upon him as he passed along the deck. The 
first person that comes on ship-board after a 
voyage seems like a new link to human exist- 
ence. When he took his station at the helm, 
[ heard the commodore ask how the Needles 
bere? ‘Ahead north, he answered. ‘Do 
you take the ship through them’ ‘Ay.’ 
‘Does the wind set right, and have you 
enough!’ ‘Ay.’ This closed all dialogue, as 
far as I heard. He remained at his post, giv- 
ing his laconic orders. In good time we ap- 
proached the Needles—the spectacle was 
grand. Our officers gazed in admiration; the 
very men, who swarmed upon the deck, made 
a pause to look upon the giddy height. The 
most exact steering seemed necessary to save 
the ship from the sharp rocks that compress 
the waters into the narrow strait below. But 
she passed easily ee There is some- 
thing imposing in entering England by this ac- 
cess. J co pane Dover, in a 
packet, from Calais; my eye fixed upon the 
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sentinels as they slowly paced the heights. 
But those clitis, bold as they are, and immor- 
talized by Shakspeare, did not equal the pas- 
sage through the Needles. There was a 
breathless curiosity alse in the first approach, 
augmenting its intrinsic grandeur. In a little 
while we anchored off Cowes. If the Needles 
were a grand sight, the one now before us was 
full of beauty. Castles, cottages, villas, gar- 
dens, were scattered on all sides. When we 
left our own country, the leaves had fallen, 
and the grass lost its green ; but now, although 
the season was more advanced, and we had got 
toa higher latitude, a general yerdure was to 
be seen. ‘This was doubtless the effect in part 
of exquisite cultivation, and in part of the natu- 
ral moisture and mildness of the climate of this 
part of England. As we looked all round after 
so immediately emerging from the gloom of 
the ocean, it seemed like enchantment.” 

None of the officers had ever been in Eng- 
land ; so that to them, as well as to the ambas- 
sador, every thing in the old country was 
— new ; and hear how the latter speaks 

it:— 

“It is a remark of Humboldt, that no lan- 
guage can express the emotion that a Euro- 
pean naturalist feels when he touches for the 
first time American land. May not the re- 
mark be reversed by saying, that no language 
can express the emotion which almost every 
American feels when he first touches the 
shores of Europe? This feeling must have a 
special increase, if it be the case of a citizen 
of the United States going to England. Her 
fame is constantly before him. He hears of 
her statesmen, her orators, her scholars, her 
philosophers, her divines, her patriots. In the 
nursery he learns her ballads. Her poets train 
his imagination. Her language is his, with its 
whole intellectual riches, past, and for ever 
newly flowing—a tie, to use Burke’s figure, 
light as air, and unseen; but stronger than 
links of iron. In spite of political differences, 
her glory allures him; in spite of hostile col- 
lision, he clings to her lineage. After Captain 
Decatur’s capture of a British frigate, some one 
asked him if his forefathers were not French ! 
‘No, I beg pardon,’ he answered, ‘they were 
English.’ In that spirit would his countrymen 
generally answer. Walking the deck with 
two of our lieutenants, while sounding up the 
channel, * Think,’ said one of them, ‘that we 
may bein the track of the Armada!’ and they 
tlked of the heroine queen at Tilbury. These 
are irrepressible feelings inan American. His 
native patriotism takes a higher tone from 
dwelling on the illustrious parent stock : places 
and incidents that Englishmen pass by fill his 
imagination. He sees the past in conjunction 
with the present. Three thousand miles, said 
Franklin, are as three thousand years. Inter- 
vention of space seems to kindle enthusiasm, 
like intervention of time. Is it not fit that two 
such nations should be friends? Let us hope 
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the United States should carry with him to 
England. It is the hope in which every 
British minister of state should meet him. If, 
nevertheless, rivalry is in the nature of things, 
at least let it be on fair principles. Let it be 
generous, never paltry, never malignant.” 

Most cordially must every good subject, 
every patriot, every enlightened individual of 
either country, echo this rational and beneficial 
sentiment. A free monarchy and a free re- 
public—the mother and child--allied for ever 
by the same language, seem to have bonds in 
common which nothing should dissever. Quar- 
rels between them are, like family feuds, to be 
deplored—their accordance, like domestic har- 
mony, to be cultivated and prized as a social 
good, conducive to the interest and the happi- 
ness of all. 

Of London, we transcribe some of the au- 
thor’s tirst impressions : 

“T am (he says) disappointed in the general 
exterior of the dwelling-houses. I bad antici- 
pated something better at the west end of the 
town; more symmetry ; buildings more by them- 
selves, denoting the residences of the richest 
people in the richest city in Burope. But I do 
not yet see these. I see haberdashers’ shops, 
poulterers’ shops, the leaden stalls ot fishmon- 
gers, and the slaughtering-blocks of butchers, 
in the near vicinity of a nobleman’s mansion 
and a king’s palace. This may be necessary, 
or convenient, for the supplies of a capital too 
large to admit of one or more concentrated 
markets; but the imagination at a distance pic- 
tures something different. Perhaps it is to 
give a hint of English liberty: if so, I will be 
the last to find fault. Being the day before 
Christmas, there was more display in the shops 
than usual. I did not get back until candle- 
light. The whole scene began to be illumi- 
nated. Altogether, what a scene it was! the 
shops in the Strand and elsewhere, where every 
conceivable article lay before you; and all 
made in England, which struck me the more, 
coming from a country where few things are 
made, however foreign commerce may send 
them to us; then, the open squares and gar- 
dens; the parks with spacious walks; the pa- 
lisades of iron, or enclosures of solid wall, 
wherever enclosures were requisite; the peo- 
ple; the countless number of equipages and fine 
horses; the gigantic draft-horses;—what an 
aspect the whole exhibited! what industry, what 
luxury, what infinite particulars, what an ag- 
gregate! Themen were taller and straighter 
than the peasantry [had seen. ‘The lineaments 
of a race descend like their language. The 
people | met constantly reminded me of those 
of my own country—I caught the same expres- 
sion—often it ¢ lided by in complete identity— 
my ear took in accents to which it was native 
—but I knew no one. It was like coming to 
another p!anet, familiar with voices and faces, 
yet encircled by strangers.” 

And again, a week after— 
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in contradistinction to the West-end of London, 
always called Town. Passed along Fleet-street, 
Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s, Cheapside, the Poultry, 
Cornhill, and other streets, in the direction of 
the Tower. Saw the Bank, Royal Exchange, 
Lord Mayor’s house, Guildhall, Mdia-house, the 
Excise buildings. If I looked with any feeling 
of wonder on the throngs at the West-end, 
more cause is there for it here. The shops 
stand side by side for entire miles: the accu- 
mulation of things is amazing. It would seem 
impossible that there can be purchasers for 
them all, until you consider what multitudes 
there are to buy; then, you are disposed to ask, 
how the buyers can be supplied. In the mid- 
dle of the streets, coal-wagons, and others as 
large, carts, trucks, vehicles of every sort, 
loaded in every way, are passed. They are 
in two close lines, reaching farther than the 
eye can see, going reverse ways: the horses 
come so near to the foot-pavement, which is 
crowded with people, that their hoofs, and the 
great wheels of the wagons, are only a few 
inches from them. In this manner the whole 
procession is in movement, with its complicated 
noise; it confounds the senses to be among it 
all. You would anticipate constant accidents ; 
yet they seldom happen: the fear of the law 
preserves order ; moreover, the universal sense 
of danger if order were violated, prevents its 
violation. I am assured that these streets pre- 
sent the same appearance every day in the 
year except Sundays, when solitude reigns. I 
must notice as before the dress of the people. 
A large proportion were of the working-classes; 
= all were whole in their clothing ; you could 

ardly see exceptions. All looked healthy; 
the more to be remarked in parts of the city 
where they live in perpetual crowds by day, 
and sleep in confined places. The Custom- 
house, and black forest of ships below London- 
bridge, | saw by a glimpse: that was enough 
to show that the Thames was choked up with 
vessels and boats of every description, much 
after the manner that I beheld Cheapside and 
Fleet-street to be choked with vehicles that 
move on land.” 

Mr. Rush’s official duties brought him early 
into association with Lord Castlereagh, then 
our foreign secretary ; with the other ministers, 
with all the other ambassadors, and with the 
Prince Regent and the court. To the merits 
of Lord Castlereagh he bears a very honourable 
testimony. He tells us— 

“ He (Lord C.) spoke of the prosperity of the 
United States, which he said he heard of with 
pleasure : remarking that the prosperity of one 
commercial nation contributed to that of others. 
His whole reception of me was very concilia- 
tory. There was 2 simplicity in his manner, 
the best and most attractive characteristic of 
a first interview. It lasted about twenty mi- 
nutes.” 

Again, in a few days, he visited him in St. 
James’s-square. 

“ He received me with his former courtesy, 
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renewing his obliging inquiries for the health 
of my family after our winter’s voyage, with 
the expression of a hope that the fogs of Lon- 
don had not alarmed us. He informed me that 
he had been to Brighton, and delivered to the 
Prince Regent the copy of my letter of cre- 
dence, and that the prince would receive me as 
soon as he came to town. In the mean time he 
had his royal highness’s commands to say, that 
I must look upon myself as already, in effect, 
accredited. He proceeded to say, that if there 
were any subjects of business I desired to men- 
tion, he would hear me. . He remarked, that it 
had been his habit to treat of business with the 
foreign ministers in frank conversations; a 
course that saved time, and was in other ways 
preferable, as a general one, to official notes. 
He intimated his wish to dothe same with me. 
I replied, that nothing could be more agreeable 
to me than to be placed upon that footing with 
him. The way being opened for business, I 
entered upon it.” 

Of Lord Liverpool’s administration generally 
he says— 

“ History will view his administration as one 
of renown to England. In the exertions of 
Europe against Napoleon from 1812 to 1815, 
the part which she acted by her arms and re- 
sources is before the world. Both were di- 
rected by this ministry, until the achievement 
at Waterloo closed the momentous struggle. 
It was there that the Duke of Wellington, after 
numerous victories in India, in Portugal, in 
Spain, that had earned for him the reiterated 
thanks of Parliament and applauses of the 
nation, ascended to the pinnacle of military 
glory.” 

Of the court attendances, we shall only men- 
tion that the affability of the Prince Regent is 
also described in gratifying terms. 

Our preliminary remarks have pointed to the 
difference between liberal construction and 
captious fault-finding; and we have briefly 
shown our obligation to Mr. Rush for his in- 
dulgence in the former vein. Let us now de- 
monstrate how easy it would have been for 
him to revel in the latter, and, with a very 
little :1l-nature, to have exhibited some of our 
national features in a caricature and unestim- 
able light. When the American plenipoten- 
tiary, after remaining on board of his ship in 
the roads two days, landed at Portsmouth, by 
some oversight the necessary orders had not 
come down from London for the passage of his 
baggage ; and he states— 

“When we reached the shore, tide-waiters 
advanced to take possession of my baggage. 
They were informed of my public character. 
This did not turn them from their purpose. 
The national ship from which I had debarked 
was in view; her colours flying. Still they 
alleged, that having received no orders to the 
contrary, they must inspect my baggage. | 
said to Commodore Stewart that, strictly, they 
were right, and directed my servant to deliver 
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having been left on board to await the permit 
of exemption. It might have been supposed 
that these guardians of the revenue would 
have satisfied their sense of duty by a merely 
formal examination of what was delivered so 
readily. Notso; carpet-bags were ransacked ; 
the folds of linen opened, as if Brussels lace 
had been hidden in them; small portmanteaus 
peered into, as if contraband lurked in every 
corner. Nething was overlooked. A few books 
brought for amusement on the voyage were 
taken possession of, and I had to go on withcut 
them. I should have been disposed to make 
complaint of this mock official fidelity and 
subaltern folly, but from an unwillingness to 
begin my public career with a complaint. And 
I remembered to have heard Mr. Adams say, 
that when the allied sovereigns visited England 
after the battle of Waterloo, their baggage 
was inspected at Dover, the order for exemp- 
tion having, by an inadvertence, not been sent.” 

What a fine occasion for a common grum- 
bling traveller to vent all his anger upon the 
stupidity, impertinence, &c. &c. &c. of the 
people who had so impeded his progress !—a 
regular John Bull would not have been recon- 
ciled to the affront during a courteous residence 
of six months; but Mr. Rush took it very 
calmly and coolly, like a wise man and a ra- 
tional being. The same when the Portsmouth 
bell-ringers, to use the phraseology of these 
worthies, “did him;” which is good-humour- 
edly described. 

“ Whilst seated round our parlour-fire in the 
evening, fatigued by the excitements we had 
gone through, and waiting the summons to 
dinner, we heard the bells. It was a fine 
chime, to which we all listened. My wife was 
especially fond of their music. Sometimes 
the sound grew faint, and then, from a turn in 
the wind, came back in peals. We knew not 
the cause. It passed in our thoughts that the 
same bells might have rung their hurras for the 
victories of Hawke and Nelson; ‘ May be,’ 
said one of the party, ‘for Sir Cloudesley Sho- 
vel’s too.” Thus musing, an unexpected piece 
of inte!ligence found its way into our circle. 
We were given to understand that they were 
ringing on the occasion of my arrival ; a com- 
liment to my station to which I had not looked. 

e went in to our first dinner in England 
under a continuation of their peals. The cloth 
removed, we had a glass or two to our country 
and friends, after which we returned to our 
sitting-room. When all were reassembled 
there, I had an intimation that ‘The royal bell- 
ringers were in waiting in the hall desirous of 
see me.’ They did not ask admittance, I 
was told, but at my pleasure. I directed them 
to be shown in at once, beginning now to un- 
derstand the spring to the compliment. Eight 
men, with coats reaching down to their heels, 
hereupon slowly entered. be ra them- 
selves one after another in a solemn line along 
the wall, Every thing being adjusted, the 
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following intelligible address. He said that 
they had come, ‘ with their due and customary 
respects, to wish me joy on my safe arrival in 
Old England as ambassador extraordinary from 
the United States, hoping to receive from me 
the usual favour, such as they had received 
from other ambassadors, for which they had 
their book to show.’ Their book was a curiosity. 
It looked like a venerable heir-loom of office. 
There were in it the names of 1 know not how 
many ambassadors, ministers, and other func- 
tionaries, arriving from foreign parts, through- 
out the lapse of I know not how many ages, 
with the donations annexed to each. Magna 
Charta itself was not a more important docu- 
ment to the liberties of England, than this 
book to the royal bell-ringers of Portsmouth ! 
I cheerfully gave to the good-humoured frater- 
nity the gratuity which their efforts in their 
vocation appeared to have drawn from so many 
others under like circumstances. So, and with 
other incidents, passed my first day in Eng- 
land.” 

A similar imposition awaited his reception 
at court ; and as it may be news to our readers, 
as to us, we copy the account :— 

“ Since my reception, I have had calls from 
servants of official persons for ‘favours.’ I 
became acquainted with the term at Ports- 
mouth. They had no warrant from their mas- 
ters, but came under ancient custom. There 
have also been to me fraternities more nearly 
allied to the Portsmouth bell-ringers; as the 
‘ palace drums and fifes,’ the ‘royal waits and 
music ;’ and a third, the derivation of which I 
could not understand, and which no external 
signs that I saw bespoke—the ‘ king’s marrow- 
bones and cleavers.’ Each presented me with 
a congratulatory address ; each had their ‘ book 
to show.’ They all have something to do with 
out-door arrangement when levees are held. 
These contributions upon the diplomatic stran- 
ger awakened, at first, my surprise. I after- 
wards heard what, perhaps, may serve as ex- 
planatory. Ambassadors, on leaving England, 
receive from the government a present of a 
thousand pounds, and ministers plenipotentiary 
five hundred. If, then, on their arrival, and 
afterwards, there are appeals to their bounty 
by those in menial and such-Jike situations 
about the government, the latter, it seems, 
pays back again! I do not hint that it does so 
in the light of an indemnification; but the 
customs harmonize. True, the minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States never takes the 
five hundred pounds, the constitution of his 
country forbidding it ; but this isa point which, 
it may be presumed, he does not stop to ex- 
pound to the servants of the foreign secretary, 
or the ‘royal waits and music.’ It would 
doubtless be to them a novel plea in bar for 
not putting his hand in his pocket! Whenever 
he pays for music, he must consider himself as 
having an equivalent in its ‘ silver sounds. ’” 
What materials are here for a querulous, 
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the country, the rascally tide-waiters, the va- 
gabond bell-ringers, the imposing hangers-on 
near royalty itself! But Mr. Rush exercised 
the feelings of a gentleman; his intelligence 
enabled him to perceive that such idie tricks 
were not national foibles; he laughed at the 
anomalous absurdities, so different from any 
thing in his native land ; but he did not abuse 
the whole country where he experienced their 
inconveniency and grossness, 


——>——— 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT, ON HIS VOYAGE 
TO NAPLES—By Capt. Basil Hall. 


“In the summer of 1831, it became but too 
well known to the public that Sir Walter Scott 
had suffered greatly from more than one severe 
attack of illness; and towards the autumn of 
that year it was generally understood that his 
medical attendants in the north strongly re- 
commended his going abroad. There occyrred 
much difficulty, however, in arranging this 
matter. In the first place, Sir Walter himself, 
it appears, felt extremely unwilling to move 
from home. Perhaps he knew, quite as well as 
his doctors, that he had not long to live; and it 
is certain that he experienced a strong wish not 
to breathe his last away from his beloved Abbots- 
ford—-which, like one of his romantic novels, 
might be called the creation of his own hands! ”* 

“ The physicians continued positively to de- 
clare, that Sir Walter must, by some means 
or other, be removed from Abbotsford, if he 
were to have the smallest chance of recovery. 
So long as he remained at home, it was clear 
to them, and to every one else, that his inces- 
sant literary exertions were only augmenting 
the alarming disease under which he was sul- 
fering.” 

The application to the Admiralty for a 
passage in a king’s ship, was met, not only in 
the most liberal manner by Sir James Graham, 
whose official conduct on the occasion did him 
great honour ; but his Majesty himself display- 
ed a similar spirit, warmly taking almost a 

rsonal concern in the desired arrangements 
for the accommodation of his illustrious sub- 
ject. 

“ Sir Walter (continues the narrative) from 
the first had been very averse to any applica- 
tion being made from him to government, so 
that he was much relieved by understanding 
that the whole affair was the spontaneous and 
hearty act of the highest authorities, the in- 
stant it was suggested to them that his health 
might be benefited by the proposed change of} 
air. At bottom, it is probable that this diffi- 
dence on his part arose more from his secret 
reluctance to root himself up from his house 
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and home, his dearly beloved black-letter libra- 
ry, his musty papers, and his cherished planta- 
tions, in which he took infinitely more delight 
than in all the society and scenery of the rest 
of the world besides. If, indeed, he would 
have consented to desist from overworking his 
mind, and could have been prevailed upon to 
agree for a time to pass his days in rambling 
about the rising woods of Abbotsford, évery 
tree of which was planted by himself, it would 
have been the most cruel thing-imaginable to 
have sought to move him from home. But in 
the fervour of his manly anxiety to fulfil his 
pecuniary engagements, he considered each 
hour mispent which did not directly contribute 
to the accomplishment of that noble end. At 
last, this eager desire to work himself out of 
debt seemed to have become a sort of fascina- 
tion which he could not resist. One day, Dr. 
Abercrombie of Edinburgh (than whom none 
can more ably ‘minister to the mind diseased) 
urged upon him the necessity of greater mode- 
ration in his mental labours: ‘Sir Walter,’ said 
the kind physician, ‘ you must not write so con- 
stantly; really, sir, you must not work.’ ‘] 
tell you what it is, doctor,’ said the Author of 
Waverly,— Molly, when she puts the kettle 
on, might just as well say, *‘ Kettle—kettle, 
don’t boil.’ ” ' 

In the issue Sir Walter left London to em- 
bark in the Barham frigate at Portsmouth for 
Malta. 

“ No particular adventures occurred on the 
way, except that at one of the stages, Guild- 
ford, I think, where a short halt was made, a 
blind horse, when turning suddenly into the 
stable-yard, pushed right against Sir Walter, 
threw him violently to the ground, and had 
well-nigh killed him on the spot! What a fate 
would this have been, had the Author of Wa- 
verly—perhaps the foremost man of all the 
world—been trodden to death by a decayed 
post-horse! And yet who shall say that, upon 
the whole, even such a catastrophe might not 
have proved a blessed exemption from much 
subsequent suffering and sorrow, at which the 
nations wept? The mysterious influences of 
disease strike at the mind not less surely, 
though often more slowly, than those which 
destroy the body. Of this fatal process he was 
himself probably aware, for when he related 
this incident to me next morning, though his 
account was touched with his wonted humour, 
I saw, or almost fancied I saw, in his tone and 
manner, a trace of regret that he had escaped 
a swifter destruction than that which, I verily 
believe, he even then fully knew was darkly 
overtaking him.” 

Captain Pigot, of the Barham, emulated the 





example of his king and the first lord of the 
admiralty, in doing every thing possible for the 
comfort of his interesting passenger ;_ of whom, 
while he remained at Portsmouth, we have 
the following particulars : 

“The evil—so he had viewed the necessity 
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made up his mind to meet it; though I am 
persuaded he had not the slightest hope of de- 
riving any benefit from the voyage. I one 
day heard him mention how curious it was that 
two of our greatest novelists had gone abroad 
ouly to die—Fielding and Smollett. And the 
same evening he asked me to step over to Mr. 
Harrison the bookseller’s to get for him Field- 
ing’s Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. ‘That 
little book,’ said he, ‘the last he wrote, is one 
of the most entertaining and wittiest of all 
Fielding’s productions, though written during 
a period of great pain and sickness. Indeed,’ 
he continued, ‘ | hardly know any more amusing 
book of travels than Fielding has contrived to 
compose out of a subject apparently so scanty 
and threadbare as a voyage down the Thames, 
through the Downs to St. Helen’s Roads, and 
then across the Bay of Biscay." * * * 
“Though Sir Walter walked but little, and 
with some difficulty, he appeared to have no 
objection to seeing company. The fountain 
accordingly overflowed all day long. Every 
mortal that could by any means get an intro- 
duction, and some even without, paid their 
respects; and during the last three days, when 
his spirits revived, he had something to say to 
every visiter. He declined seeing no one, and 
never showed any thing but the most cordial 
good-will, even to those who came professedly 
to see the show. One day, an old acquaintance 
of mine, a seaman of the name of Bailey, the 
admiral’s messenger, after much humming and 
hawing and excuse-making, asked whether it 
were possible for him to get a sight of Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘in order to hear him speak.’ 
Nothing, I told him, was more easy ; for when, 
as usual, he brought the letters from the post- 
office, he had on!y to send up word to say, that 
he wished to deliver them in person. Next 
morning, accordingly, the waiter said to me at 
the breakfast-table, * Bailey, sir, says he must 
deliver Sir Walter’s letters to himself, and that 
you told him so.’ Sir Walter looked towards 
me and laughed ; but when the honest fellow’s 
wishes were explained, he desired him to be 
sent up, and, shaking hands with him, said, ‘I 
hope you are satisfied now you have heard me 
k.’ ‘I sent three men off yesterday, sir,’ 
said Bailey,‘ to enter for the Barham—all be- 
cause you are going in her.’ ‘They’ll, at all 
events, finda good ship and a good captain, that 
Iam very sure of,’ replied Sir Walter. ‘That's 
something of a compliment, certainly,’ he con- 
tinued, when the door was shut; ‘but I hold 
that the greatest honour yet which has been 
id to my celebrity was by a fishmonger in 
lon last week, who was applied ily oe 
servant of the house in which I was living for 
some cod, I believe, for dinner; but it being 
rather late in the day, there was none left. On 
the servant’s mentioning who it was wanted 
for, the fishmonger said that altered the matter, 
and that if a bit was to be had in London for 


love or money, it should be at my di Ac- 
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up with the fish all the way from Billingsgate 
to Sussex place, in the Regent's Park. Now 
if this is not substantial literary reputation, I 
know not what is!’ Sir Walter’s health was 
such that he could take but little exercise. He 
complained chiefly of weakness in his legs; 
but he managed generally once a day to walk 
for about half an hour on the ramparts between 
the platform and the south-east bastion, that on 
which the flag-statf is planted. He used gene- 
rally to rise between six and seven, and then 
to come to the drawing-room, where he com- 
menced writing his diary in a thick quarto 
book, bound in calf-skin. I took care always 
to be up and dressed before he left his room, 
ready to give him my arm, without which as- 
sistance he found it difficult at times to get 
along. I saw him once attempt to walk, with- 
out even his stick, from the breakfast-table to 
that on which his writing-desk stood ; but he 
made poor work of it, and I heard him say, as 
he crept along, with more bitterness of tone 
than usually entered into his expressions, ‘It 
is hard enough (or odd enough) that I should 
now be just beginning again, at sixty sg of 
age, what | left off after my severe illness, at 
ten.’ He said to me one morning, pointing 
to his MS. book,‘ Do you keep a diary! I sup- 
pose, of course, you fees kept one all your 
life” I mentioned what my practice had been 
in that respect, and added something about the 
difficulty of writing any thing while engaged 
with the printer’s devils. ‘ Ay! ay! that’s 
true,’ he ejaculated with a sigh—* too true: for 
I fear that a great part of my present illness 
has been brought on by too much working. 
Let me warn you, captain, it is a very danger- 
ous thing to over-work.’ He then began a con- 
versation about his affairs; and upon my acci- 
dentally mentioning the name of his publisher, 
Mr. Robert Cadell of Edinburgh, he said, with 
another sigh, ‘Ah! if I had been in our ex- 
cellent friend Cadell’s hands during all the 
course of my writing for the public, I should 
now undoubtedly have been worth a couple of 
hundred thousand pounds, instead of having to 
work myself to pieces to get out of debt.’ I 
ventured to remark, that, but for the illness of 
which he spoke, it was perhaps all the better; 
for ever since the period of his difficulties, he 
had been influenced by a more generous and 
disinterested motive for exertion than any which 
a mere wish to make money could supply. 
‘ Perhaps so,’ he answered; ‘no writer sheakd 
ever make money his sole object, or even his 
chief object. Money-making is not the proper - 
business of a man of letters. Yet, on the other 
hand, the professed money-making gentlemen 
(my creditors, I mean) must admit, that al- 
though I have been working in their line lately, 
it has been for their benefit, not my own. In 
fact, as I said before, I think I have overdone the 
thing, and may have brought on some of this 
illness by excess of mental exertion. Where 
it will all end, I know not. I am giving myself 
a chance, I understand, by making this journey ; 
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110 Sir Walter Scott's 
and one can die anywhere.’ ‘It occurs to 
me,’ | observed, ‘that people are apt to make 
too much fuss about the loss of fortune, which 
is one of the smallest of the great evils of hfe, 
and ought to be among the most tolerable.’ 
* Do you call ita smal] misfortune to be ruined in 
money matters!’ he asked. ‘It is not so painful, 
at all events, as the loss of friends.’ ‘1 grant that,’ 
he said. ‘As the loss of character!’ ‘True 
again.’ ‘As the loss of health!’ ‘ Ay, there 
you have me,’ he muttered to himself, in atone 
so melancholy that | wished I had not spoken. 
* What is the loss of fortune to the loss of peace 
of mind?’ I continued. ‘In short,’ said he, 
playfully,*you will make it out that there is 
no harm in a man’s being plunged over head 
and ears in a debt he cannot remove.’ * Much 
depends, I think, on how it was incurred, and 
what efforts are made to redeem it—at least, if 
*I hope it 


* 


the sufferer be right-minded man.’ 
does,’ he said cheerfully and firmly. * 

“Tt may be interesting to persons engaged 
in literary pursuits to mention, that several 
years before the period of which I am now 
speaking, when Sir Walter Scott dined with 
me in Edinburgh, I took an opportunity of ask- 
ing him how many hours aday he could write 
for the press with effect. ‘I reckon,’ he an- 
swered, ‘five hours and a half a-day as very 
good work for the mind, when it is engaged in 
original composition. I can very seldom reach 
six hours; and [ suspect that what is written 
after five or six hours’ hard mental labour is 
not worth much.’ [| asked him how he divided 
these hours. ‘I try to get two or three of 
them before breakfast,’ he said, ‘and the re- 
mainder as soon after as may be, so as to leave 
the afternoon free to walk or ride, or read, or 
be idle.’ 

“ But after he quitted the Court of Session, 
and was left completely free, | have reason to 
believe that his intense and chivalrous anxiety 
to disentangle himself from debts, which would 
have driven most other men to despair, led him 

reatly to exceed the judicious limits he former- 
y considered necessary, not only to his health, 
but, according to his own showing, to the good 
— of his writings. I have even heard, 
that, latterly, with the same noble spirit, he 
sometimes actually worked for ten, twelve, and 
even fourteen hours aday, instead of five or 
six! And from many expressions he let fal! 
at Portsmouth, I am satisfied that he ascribed the 
demolition of his health mainly to this cause.” 

“ During the last three days of his detention 
at Portsmouth by contrary winds, Sir Walter 
rallied or plucked up, as it is called, amazingly : 
looked and talked with cheerfulness, cracked 
his jokes, and told his old stories, with almost 
as much brilliancy as I ever remember to have 
witnessed before. He began about that time 
also to speak of the voyage with interest, and 
his eye sparkled as in old times, when he men- 
tioned the probability of his visiting the p 
mids of Egypt, and perhaps Athens and Con 
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was sitting down, a stranger might have 
imagined there was nothing the matter with 
him; but when he rose, or attempted to rise, his 
weakness became distressingly manifest. One 
evening, after he had been chatting with the 
greatest vivacity, he expressed a wish to retire ; 
but although I gave him my arm, and did al] I 
could to assist him, it was not till the third at- 
tempt that he gained his feet. While endea- 
vouring to rise, he muttered, ‘This weakness 
increases on. me, confound it!’ And after a 
pause, he added, * It is rather hard, that just at 
the moment—at the very first moment of my 
whole life, that I could call myself free to go 
any where or do any thing I pleased, I should 
be knocked up in thisstyle, and prevented from 
even crossing the street, were the greatest 
curiosity in the world placed there.’ 

“ Next morning, however, the 28th of Octo- 
ber, when I was sitting in the drawing-room, 
about half-past six or seven o'clock, in he step- 
ped stoutly enough; and waving his stick, he 
called me to give him my arm, as the morning 
was fine, that he might take a walk on the 
ramparts. On reaching the platform, he turned 
round and said, 

“* Now show me the exact spot where Jack 
the painter was hanged.’ 

“T pointed out the locality, now occupied by 
a post or pilot-beacon on the inner part of 
Blockhouse Point, on which I remembered 
having seen Jack’s bones hanging in chains 
more than nine-and-twenty years before, when 
I first went to sea as a wee middy. He seemed 
so familiar with all Jack the painter's exploits, 
and especially his setting fire to the dock-yard, 
that I asked if he had been reading about him 
lately. ‘ Not for these last thirty or forty years, 
certainly,’ he answered. 
“ As we strolled along the ramparts, he look- 
ed often towards Spithead, and at last he stop- 
ped, and desired me to show him where the 
celebrated Roya] William used to lie during 
the war. 
“*Where did the Royal George go down!, 
he next asked. 
“IT pointed out to him the buoy; upon which, 
as if taxing his memory, he murmured, in a 
voice scarcely audible, a line or so of Cowper's 
verses on that melancholy catastrophe ;— 
“* His fingers held the pen, his sword’— 
“*No!’ said he, correcting himself, ‘that 
won't do’— 
“* His sword was in its sheath— 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men.’ 


“He was in great glee during the whole of 
this walk, and told me five or six of his best 
stories, and all in his very best manner. Most 
of these, indeed, I had heard before; bat their 
dress was new, and their points were as sha 

as ever. One, however, he told about himsel 

which f had not heard till then, though I think 
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iames of the new edition of the Waverly No- 
vels, At the age of two years, it seems, he 
was placed under the charge of a nursery-maid, 
and sent to his grand-uncle’s in the country, 
for the benefit of his health, he being then in 
a very feeble and ricketty state. ‘ My ailments, 
however,’ he went on to relate, ‘ were nearly 
being brought to a speedy conclusion, for my 
nurse, whose head appears to have been turned 
by some love craze or another, resolved to put 
me to‘death. In this view, she carried me to 
the moors, and having laid me on the heather, 
pulled out her scissors, and made the necessary 
preparations for cutting my throat.’ 

“* Well, sir,’ said I, astonished at the cool 
manner in which he described the process, 
“what deterred her!’ 

“*T believe,’ replied he, ‘that the infant 
smiled in her face, and she could not goon.’* * 

“ Sir Walter, most good-naturedly, allowed 
me one morning to make a set of Camera Lu- 
cida sketches of him standing, as he said, * with 
all his imperfections on his feet.’ My brother, 
Mr. James Hall, a young artist in London, hav- 
ing conceived the novel and bold idea of repre- 
senting Sir Walter exactly as he appeared in 
company, without any of the contrivances by 
which other painters have studiously concealed 
the defect of his right foot, he begged me to 
secure some careful jottings with the camera 
for this purpose, I told Sir Walter the reason 
why I wished to sketch him, leg and all; at 
which he laughed repeatedly, and said his 
young friend’s idea was not a bad one. While 

was putting the apparatus in order, he said, 
to himself, ‘1 wonder what sort of a defect it 
was that old sop had’ I asked if his lame- 
ness had ever given him any inconvenience 
asa boy! ‘ No, scarcely any,’ he replied; ‘I 
used to climb upand down all the most difficult 
parts of the castle rock of Edinburgh with any 
boy at the school.’ Upon another occasion I 
heard him say, ‘An illness, when I was not 
above two years old, brought on this disagree- 
able lameness of mine,’ touching his foot with 
his stick as he spoke ;.‘and I remember quite 
well, that there was an idea that I might be 
cured by having my whole body wrapped up 
in a raw sheep’s skin. The unpleasant sensa- 
tion caused by the contact of the skin, just 
taken from the animal's back and applied to 
my body,I shall never forget. I don’t fancy it 
did me much good.’ 

When the request to embark was made: 
“He himself was soon ready; but the rest 
of the party, who had trunks to pack, and other 
dispositions to make, necessarily took longer 
time. Meanwhile the author of Waverly sat 
in the drawing-rooin in the highest spirits | 
ever remember to have seen him--chatting 
with every one who caime in about his voyage, 
the beauty of the day, and the kindness of the 
King, the Admiralty, the admiral, the captain 
of his ship, and in short, he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, ‘It is really quite ridiculous the fuss you 
are all making about one person.’ Ever and 
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aron, as any one caine into the room to pick up 
things, he was sure to fire off some good hu- 
toured scold about the sin of tardiness, and 
the proverbial length of time it took to get 
ladies under-weigh, with their endless bonnets 
and bandboxes. No one of us escaped, indeed, 
male or female. But there ran through all his 
observations such an air of humour and drollery, 
mixed occasionally with a slight dash of caustic 
sarcasm, in the funny style of his own dear 
Antiquary that the resemblance was at times 
complete. 

* After he had looked over the cabins in- 
tended for his accommodation, with which he 
expressed himself very much pleased, he came 
again on deck, and sat abaft the mizen-mast in 
conversation with his family till it was time to 
take leave, as a breeze had sprung up, and the 
ship was getting quickly under-weigh. I shall 
not soon forget the great man’s last look, while 
he held his friends successively by the hand, 
as he sat on the deck of the frigate, and wished 
us good-by, one after another, in a tone which 
showed that he at least knew all hope wasover !’ 

“During the week, when I was in attend- 
ance upon Sir Walter Scott at Portsmouth, I 
had frequent opportunities of speaking to him 
about his different novels, a subject upon which 
I was glad to find he had no objection to con- 
verse. I mentioned to him one day, that I 
considered myself very fortunate in having 
become the possessor of his original manuscript 
of the Antiquary. His observation was very 
remarkable. ‘I am glad of that, for it is the 
one I like best myself, and if you will let me 
have it for a few minutes, I shall be glad to 
write a word ot two upon it to that effect.’ 

*“T told him it was in town, but that I should 
write off for it express,and hoped to receive 
it in time. Meanwhile, I] asked him one or 
two questions about the Antiquary, and begged 
to know if it had cost much trouble in the 
composition. 

“* None whatever,’ was his reply ; ‘I wrote 
it “currente calamo” from beginning to end.’ 

“T asked him if he had ever actually wit- 
nessed or known of any scene resembling that 
of the baronet and his daughter going round 
the headland, and nearly being swept away by 
the tide coming in? 

“*Q no!’ he said, rather impatiently, I 
thought, as if the whole were obviously ima- 
ginative. 

“]T next asked him if ever he had been pre- 
sent at such a scene as that in the hut of the 
fisherman, whose son is represented as lying 
dead in his coffin? 

“*No, he replied; ‘not exactly as there 
described ; not exactly in all respects. I have, 
however, been in cottages upon similar occa- 
sions. * be 

“ By the mail early next morning | received 
the precious MS., and having taken my station 
in the drawing-room, an hour before the usual 
time of Sir Walter's appearance, in order to 
secure the fulfilment of his promise, I waited 
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impatiently till he came in. I was delighted 
to see him looking hearty and cheerful, as if he 
had passed a good night; and as soon as he 
had taken his station at the writing-desk, I 
placed the autograph manuscript of the Anti- 
quary before him, and reminded him of his 
offer to state in it the reasons of his preference 
of that novel. 

“ He at once took the pen, and, in the course 
of somewhat less than an hour, wrote the two 
pages of which an exact fac-simile will be 
found at the close of this volume. When he 
had finished, I said, ‘ 

“¢ You would add great value to this writing, 
Sir Walter, if you would be so kind as to put 
your name to it.’ He instantly wrote his sig- 
nature. 

“+The date also,’ I added, ‘ would give it 
still further value.’ 

“* True,’ he replied; ‘I had forgotten that.’ 
And, resuming his pen, he wrote,‘ Portsmouth, 
27th October, 1831.’ 

“ The following is a copy, word for word, of 
this very curious Cocument, which possesses a 
high degree of interest, not only from its being 
the very last thing he wrote on the shores of 
England, but from its containing a pleasing 

limpse of that matchless vigour of thought, 
finked with bewitching playfulness of humour, 
which, in the opinion of many people, distin- 
guish the Antiquary above all his other works: 


“*My pear Caprain Hatt, 


“*As the wind seems determinately 1n- 
flexible, I cannot employ my spare time better 
than in making a remark or two on this novel, 
which, as you are kind enough to set an ideal 
value upon [it,] will perhaps be enhanced in 
that respect, by receiving any trifling explana- 
tions and particulars, [and by your learning] 
that among the numerous creatures of my 
imagination, the author has had a particular 
partiality for the Antiquary. Jt is one of the 
very few of my works of fiction which con- 
tains a portrait from life, and it is the likeness 
of a friend of my infancy, boyhood, and youth ; 
a fact detected at the time by the acuteness of 
Mr. James Chambers, solicitor-at-law in Lon- 
don. This gentleman, remarkable for the in- 
tegrity of his conduct in business, and the 
modesty of his charges, had been an old friend 
and correspondent of my father’s in his more 
early and busy days; and he continued to take 
an interest in literary matters to the end of a 
life prolonged beyond the ordinary limits. He 
took, accordingly, some trouble to discover the 
author; and when he read the Antiqnary, told 
my friend William Erskine, that he was now 
perfectly satisfied that Walter Scott, of whom 
personally he knew really nothing, was the 
author of these mysterious works of fiction ; 
for that the character of Jonathan Oldbuck of 
Monkbarns was drawn from the late George 
Constable of Wallace Craigie of Dundee, who 
dined, when-in Edinburgh, twice or thrice with 
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my sayings and doings as [those of] a clever 
boy. I was extremely surprised at this detec- 
tion, for I thought I had taken the utmost eare 
todestroy every trace of personal resemblance. 
[ had no reason to suspect that any one in 
London could have recollected my friend, who 
had been long dead, and [who had] lived in 
strict retirement during the Jast years of his 
life. I took an opportumty to inquire after the 
genera! recollection which survived of my old 
friend, on an occasion when I chanced to be 
‘o’er the water,’ as we say. His house was in 
ruins, his property feued for some commercial! 
[purpose,] and [| found him described less as a 
humourist—which was his real character— 
than as a miser and a misanthrope, qualities 
which merely tinged his character. I owed 
him much for the kindness with which he 
treated me. 1 remember particularly, when | 
resided for a time at Prestonpans with my aunt, 
Miss Janet Scott—one of those excellent per- 
sons who devote their ease and leisure to the 
care of some sick relation—George Constable 
chose to fix his residence [in the neighbour- 
hood|—I have always thought from some 
sneaking kindness for my aunt, who, though not 
in the van of youth, had been a most beautiful 
woman. At least, we three walked together 
every day in the world, and the Antiquary 
was my familiar companion. He taught me 
to read and understand Shakspeare. He ex- 
plained the field of battle of Prestonpans, of 
wiich he had witnessed the horrors from a 
safe distance. Many other books he read to 
us, and showed a great deal of dramatic hu- 
mour. I have mentioned [this] in the recent, 
or author’s edition [of the Waverley Novels,] 
but less particularly than I would wish you to 
know. 
“* The sort of preference which I gave, and 
still give, this work, is from its connexion with 
the early scenes of my life. And here am! 
seeking health at the expense of travel, just as 
was the case with me in my tenth year. Well! 
1 am not the first who has ended life as he be- 
gan, and is bound to remember with gratitude 
those who have been willing to assist him in his 
voyage, whether in youth or age, amongst 
whom I must include old George Constable 
and yourself. 
“*Watrer Scorr.’ 

“* Portsmouth, 27th October, 1831.’” 

—— 


From Frazer's Magazine. 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 


Tuexe is old Talleyrand reposing after the 
thousand-and-one rogueries of theday. He has 


just come home from the Traveller's; and his 
dreams, in all probability, relate to some feats 
of diplomacy, in which, perhaps, his slumbering 


fancy depicts to him Palmerston turned into 4 


jackass, but by no means a golden one. 


To write a sketch of Talleyrand in the com- 





my father every week, and used to speak of 


pass of a page is a sheer impossibility. We 
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Examination 


have put him among our distinguished literary 
characters, merely on account of his various 
compositions in re diplomatied--being well 
aware, however, that he holds the book-making 
tribe by profession in well-deserved contempt. 
« Never write a book,” said he to Prince Koff- 
losky; “ if you do, we shall know all that your 
brains ate worth for as many francs as your 
book will cost. No man of sense writes books 
+-the emperor writes no book—(this was before 
the emperor went to St. Helena]—-Nocrates 
never wrote a book.” To which Talleyrand 
added a name we decline introducing into any 
light discourse, even after the example of a 
bishop. When Kofflosky pressed him with the 
names of men acknowledged to be great in 
other niches of the Temple of Fame, who had 
yet written books, such as Julius Cesar, Fred- 
erick the Great, &c., the Prince replied that 
the examples are rare, and that these books 
must have been written in order to lead people 
astray. 

But if he has not been an author in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, he has been every thing 
else. The accident of his having issued from 
the loins of a Perigord made him a gentleman, 
but for seventy long years he has been actively 
engaged in undoing that mistake of fortune. 
He has been an Abbé, a Bishop, a Constitu- 
tional Priest, a Clerk in an office, a Minister, a 
Keeper of a public-house in America, a Prince 
of the Empire, a Teacher, a Secretary, a Grand 
Chamberlain, an Ambassador, a Protocolist, a 
Catholic, an Atheist, a Royalist, a Jacobin, a 
Council ot Five Hundred, a Senator, a Bona- 
partist, an Extréme Droit,a Centre Droit, a 
Centre Gauche, an Extréme Gauche, a Quand- 
méme, a Doctrinaire, a Louis-Phillipist, a Juste- 
Milieu Man, a Wit, a Trimmer, a Rake, a 
Whist-player, a Rat of many tales, a 
whatever chance and his wife made him for 
the moment. “ Thank God,” said he, when he 
swore allegiance to Louis-Phillippe, “this is 
the thirteenth I have taken.” We shall not 
insult him by saying that he is perfectly ready 
to swear allegiance to Henry V. to-morrow— 
for without our saying it, everybody will take 
it for granted. 

His first friend was the Comte d’Artois.— 
While he was a plain abbe, the Comte wearied 
Louis XVI. with prayers to make his friend a 
bishop. Louis for a long time positively refused, 
alleging as his objection the rather negligent 
course of M. de Perigord’s mode of life; but 
being farther calicited, promised to grant the 
request on condition that the abbé would go to 
the country, and do something ecclesiastical 
that would make people forget his escapades 
in Paris. Accordingly, Talleyrand left the city, 
and preached two or three fine sermons, and 
otherwise behaved himself so as to lay in a suf- 
ficient stock of merit. The Comte d’ Artois ob- 
tained his prayer; and the abbé was turned into 
the Bishop d’Autun. This was his firat rise in 
the world—mark the end! That comte is now 
the ex-King Charles X., and the Bishop of Au- 
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tun is Prince Talleyrand—and he represents 
King Louis-Phillippe at the Court of St 
James's. 

All his actions have been consistent with 
this small touch of character. But what mat- 
ter! Everybody knows that he is a rogne, 
but nobody thinks him a fool; and thatafter all, 
in the career in which 'Talleyrand has cut such 
a figure, is the only fatal blot. What conse- 
quence is it that he has committed a thousand 
pertidies, if it is found that he can be always of 
use at the moment when his services are re- 
quired? He may have betrayed every govern- 
ment in France, one after another, for the last 
forty years; and it is morally certain that he is 
ready to give up that which at present prevails 
there at a moment’s notice—but in the mean 
time he plays their cards to admiration. With 
what perfect contempt he looks down on the 
Whig Administration of England, and how in 
his private despatches he must chuckle over 
that unfortunate catspaw, whom he has nick- 
named Palmerstun-pour-rire ! 

The portrait is like the Prince in his recum- 
bent attitude ; and he is in the habit of conceal- 
ing the defect in his foot (odd enough that 
Scott, Byron, and Talleyrand should be lame) 
in the manner represented in the print, 

a 
From the Examiner. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ACCUSED. 

{t is the delight of lawyers to go on plodding in paths 
which reason tas never visited, or having visited has de- 
seited.— Bentham. 

Tue practice which the Lord Mayor has 
adopted of examining prisoners is approved by 
all persons not doigoted to custom, or the dupes 
of maxims which lawyers have invented for the 
benefit of their craft. The wisdom of Solomon 
has never been the wisdom of our law. The 
idea of confronting and examining the parties 
fills them with horror—it is so short a cut to 
the truth. Sportsman’s law and Jawyer’s law 
are 2 por | of the same nature; both are de- 
signed not for the seizure but the pursuit. The 





interest of the public is simply the detection of 
the culprit; the interest of the lawyer is to 
make that detection as roundabout and difficult 
as possible, for in unravelling the perplexity 
consists his craft. The hunter gives fair play, 
or law, as it is most appropriately called, to the 
fox, because it is not the capture of the fox that 
he desires or cares about, but solely the plea- 
sure of the run; the lawyer demands fair play 
for the rogue, because it is not the detection 
that he desires or cares about, but solely the 
profit of the prosecution, and if the rogue es- 
cape he makes more business for the profession, 
The sportsman cries shame on him who shoots 
the hare squatting in her form; the lawyer 
cries shame on him who léads a prisoner into a 
betrayal of himself. What does the public 
want but the detection? What does the law. 
yers want but the pursuit, and to make the 
detection as difficult as ible? The disco- 
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and the law rejects the truth which a man states 
against himself, and what better evidence can 
be had? what evidence proceeding from such 
certain knowledge, what evidence so clear of 
the suspicion of malice or adverse prejudice ! 
When you get it, it is by virtue of the subtlety 
of truth which will not be suppressed—which 
will out in spite of all artifices for concealment. 
But it is called Aumane not to allow the pri- 
soner to convict himself—that this dogma should 
have been invented by lawyers, to whose in- 
terest it serves, in no degree surprises, but that 
it should have been received by the public, 
against whose interest it works, is an amazing 
instance of gullibility. The human rule which 
will not allow a villain to convict himself of 
villany, suffers the villain to go free and prey 
upon society. Is this humanity? Acquit er- 
roneously, observes Bentham, a man guilty of 
crime, you sacrifice the property or the lives of 
all those whom destiny has marked out for vie- 
tims to his future enterprises. Are the inno- 
cent to be thus exposed that the guilty may be 
preserved from the mortification of convicting 
themselves out of their own mouths? Never 
could this absurd dogma have obtained footing 
but for the undue severity of punishments, which 
creates sympathy with criminals, and disposes 
people to see, not without satisfaction, their 
chances of escape multiplied. 

To Sir Peter Laurie, who has with equa! 
sense and courage broken through the absurd 
custom, and adopted the natural method of pro- 
cedure recommended by Bentham (in all pro- 
bability without being aware of the authority 
for his deviation from the crooked way of law 
into the broad path of reason), very high praise 
is due. The city may reckon this example of 
its Magistracy among its truest honours. 


——==_—— 
IRON HOUSES. 


Tae new process for smelting iron by raw 
coal and hot air blast, is producing a great 
change in the iron trade ; and it is anticipated 
by good judges, that no long period will elapse 
before cast iron of the quality known as No. I. 
will be manufactured at the cost of about 40s. 
or 45s. the ton. When this takes place gene- 
rally, it must inevitably produce an effect whieh 
will pervade almost every condition of society. 
Rich and poor will, by degrees, find themselves 
enclosed in iron cages; and fir joints, and slate 
roofs, will become things to be alluded to as 
betokening something venerable from antiquity. 
The introduction of iron into building opera- 
tions wil!, no doubt, spread way the price 
of cast iron falls; and, if onskilfully done at the 
outset, we may have a number of imperishable 
monuments of bad taste before our eyes where- 
ever we go. It is, therefore, of importance that 
good examples should be given in time, and that 
architects should be prepared for the change, so 
as not to leave the matter to the caprice or taste 

e workmen of the founderies.—Loudon’s 
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From Frazer's Magazine. 
SUMMER AND WINTER EVENINGS. 
By Shara. 
SUMMER EVENING. 


How bright, and yet how calm this eve ! 
Above, below, all seems to me 
So lovely, that we might believe 
"T'was nature’s jubilee,— 
For earth and sky, this glorious even, 
Seem glowing with the hues of heaven. 


How beautiful that vivid sky, 
Lit by the parting sun’s last rays! 
We gaze till it appears more nigh— 
And fancy, as we gaze, 
That deep-blue sky a boundless sea, 
Covered with vessels gioriously. 


Yes! each dark cloud a barque appears, 
Each whiter one the foam-- 

There one to distant countries steers, 
While these sail quick towards home ; 

And all look most intensely bright, 

Glowing in heaven’s own glorious light. 


Turn now towards earth, and even *here 
All, all is beauty and repose— 
The perfume-breathing evening air 
Is wafied o’er the rose ; 
While a thousand bright and glowing flowers 
Are cooled with dew in these evening hours. 


And hushed the skylark’s merry song, 
And silent all the humming bees: 
The soft west wind, that sighs among 

Those gently waving trees, 
Seems to lament each parting ray, 
Until the next return of day. 


WINTER EVENING. 


The bright and glowing summer’s past ; 
*Tis winter, and in storm and rain 

The day was darkened,—now at last 
The sun appears again— 

Just for a moment glads our sight, 

And seen midst clouds seems doubly bright. 


Again look upwards—once again 
Behold the wintry sun has set; 

None of these summer barques remain : 
A nobler image yet 

Strikes on the Christian gazer’s inind, 

And leaves all others far behind. 


The sun, whose way through that expanse 
Has been, since first his course began, 

Through storms and clouds, seems to our glance 
A fitting type of man ; 

For thus the Christian’s narrow way 

With clouds is darkened day by day. 


Thus, as the sun in winter’s gloom 
Sinks more than ever bright, 

The Christian’s hopes his way illume, 
And gild his path with light: 

As the sun sets, the Christian dies,— 

Both on a brighter, happier day to rise. 

















From the New Monthly Magazine. 
REPOSE OF THE HOLY FAMILY. 


A SONNET. BY MRS. HEMANS, 


Under a palm tree, by the green old Nile, 
Lulled on his mother’s breast the young child 
lies, 
With dove-like breathings, and a tender smile 
Brooding above the slumber of his eyes ; 
And through the silence of the burning skies, 
Lo! the dread works of Egypt's buried kings, 
Temple and pyramid, beyond him rise, 
Regal and still, as everlasting things. 
Vain pomps! from Him, with that pure fiowery 
cheek, 
Soft shadowed by his mother’s bending head, 
A new-born spirit, mighty and yet meek, 
Through the whole world like vernal air shall 
spread ; . 
And bid all earthly grandeurs cast the crown 
Before the suffering and the lowly down. 


From the sume. 
THE RISING OF THE DEAD. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


He that was dead, rose up and spoke—he spoke— 
Was it of that majestic world unknown ! 
Those words, that first the bier’s dread silence 
broke, 
Came they with revelation in each tone ? 
Were the far cities of the nations gone, 
The solemn halls of consciousness or sleep, 
For Man uncurtained by that spirit lone, 
Brought from their portal back across the deep ? 
— Be hush’d, my soul! the veil of darkness lay 
Still drawn:—thy Lord recalled the voice departed, 
To spread His truth, to comfort His faint-hearted, 
Not to unfold the mysteries c* its way. 
—Oh ! take that lesson howe in silent faith— 
Put on submissive strength to meet, not question 
Death ! 


From Motherwell's Poems. 
JEANNIE MORRISON. 


I’ve wandered east, I've wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way: 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears : 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 

*T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 
*T was then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time ! twa bairns at scule, 

Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 
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*Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remember’d evermair. 


I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
W hat our wee heads could think ! 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee, 


Oh, mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin said, 

We cleek’d thegither hame ! 
And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 
(The scule then skail’t at noon,) 
When we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June? 


My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ luve! 
Oh lichtsome days and lang, 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 


Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 
To wander by the green burnside, 
And hear its water's croon % 
The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 
And in the gloamin o’ the wood, 
The throssil whusslit sweet ; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowle abune the burn, 
For hours thegither sat 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 


Ay, ay, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek, 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 
That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyll hled ’ 





I marvel, Jeannie Morrison, 
Gin I hae been to thee 

As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts, 
As ye hae been to me? 

Oh ! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine ; 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne ! 
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I’ve wander’d east, I've wander’d west, 
I've borne a weary lot; 

But in my wand’rings, far or near, 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper as it rins, 
The luve o’ life’s young day. 


O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 

But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 


MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break— 

I’m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 

Oh say ye'll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


It’s vain to comfort mé, Willie, 
Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 
But let me rest upon your briest, 
To sab and greet my fill 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your hair, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never sall see mair! 


I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life— 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 
A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 
Sae strang is its despair ! 


Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 
Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 

Where we were wont to gae— 
And wae’s me for the destinie, 
That gart me luve thee sae! 


Oh! dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I downa seek to blame— 

But oh ! it’s hard to wwe hes Wiis, 
And dree a warld’s shame ! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin ; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 


For sorrow and for sin! 


I’m weary o’ this warld, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see— 

I canna live as I ha’e lived, 

Or be as I should be. 
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But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine— 
And kiss ance mair the white, white 
cheek, 
Ye said was red langsyne. 


A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart— 
Oh! haud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 
Anither, and anither yet !— 
How fast my life-strings break !— 
Fareweel! fareweel! through yon kirk- 
yaird 
Step lichtly for my sake! 


The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lifts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we’re sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warid has seldom seen. 


But oh! remember me, Willie, 
On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh! think on the cauld, cauld mools, 
That file my yellow hair— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin, 
Ye never sall kiss mair ! 


a 


SEA SONG.—OLD ENGLAND FOR EVER. 


TO THE AIR—*“ WHEN AT WAR WITH THE 
OcEAN,” 


By Mrs. Crawford, Author of “ Young Ellen 
Loraine.” 


Wuew the white cliffs of Albion first burst on my 
sight, 

My thoughts like the dove of the ark wing their 
flight 

To the home, where Affection is watching for 
me, 

To welcome me back to the isle of the free. 

For genius and freedom, for beauty and worth, 
Dear England’s the frst of the nations of earth ; 
We may wander o’er land, we may traverse the 


sea, 
But Old England for ever! Old England for 


me! 


O’er the blue waters bounding, when stars shed 
their light, 

Aad Som a lone deck at the dead hour of 
night, 

Sweet visions beguile me,—in fancy I see 

Our snug little cot, in the isle of the free. 

There my father was born, and my boyhood was 


past, 
And ’tis there, only there, I would anchor at last ; 
I have wander’d o’er land, I have traversed the 


But Ol) Bngland for ever! OM England fo 
me 
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Napoleon in the 


NAPOLEON IN THE COUNCIL OF 
STATE. 


“ When the foreigner, who explores his way 
through the narrow corridors of the Hotel 
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the revolution—yielded grumblingly to the at- 
traction of the Emperor. Napoleon had dazzled 
them with his victories, and, as it were, absorb- 
ed them in his strength. The minds of all 
men, tired of the impotency of freedom, aspired 


Mole, perceives at the further end ofa dark room, | on}y to relaxation in a repose of splendour and 


afew individuals in embroidered coats, crowded 


together, pressing upon each other almost to 


greatness. The council of state, in those grave 
meetings where the debates were not devoid 


sulfocation—assembled perhaps to determite|of warmth, or the speeches of power, seemed 


whether a garde champétre shall be proceedeu 
against,* or a ditch be cleansed—he naturally 
inquires whether this be the council of state 
once so celebrated throughout Europe, and 
whose immortal codes still govern many coun- 
tries in no way connected with France. 
“ No! the present council of state is a sort 
of petty sessions, with no defined jurisdiction ; 
a den of sinecurists—an institution without 
form or legality ;—it is no longer that powerful! 
body which, under Napoleon, prepared the im- 
perial decrees, regulated the provinces, kept 
watch over the ministers, organized conquered 
countries, interpreted the law, and governed the 
empire. 

“Tt was in the great hall ofthe Tuileries, 
next to the Chapel, that our laws were elabo- 
rated, and formed into those codes so magnifi- 
cent in their conception, so simple in their ar- 
rangement, and of such rigorous precision,— 
codes which have outlived the splendour of the 
empire, and will be lasting as bronze. There 
was that powerful home administration estab- 
lished, by whose rusty wheels our little states- 
men of the day still cling to save themselves 
from falling. ; 

“The council of state was the seat of the 
governinent and the soul of the empire. Its 
auditors, under the name of Intendants, adapted 
the yoke to the necks of conquered nations. 
Its ministers of state, under the name of Pre- 
sidents of Sections, controlled the acts of the 
cabinet. Its counsellors, under the title of 
government orators, discussed the laws in the 
senate and the legislative body. To its coun- 
sellors extraordinary, under the appellation of| 
Directors General, were intrusted the adminis- 
tration of the customs, the crown lands, the gen- 
eral imposts, the bridges and causeways, the 
sinking funJ, the woods and forests, and the 
treasury ;—they laid taxes upon the provinces 
of Illyria, Holland, and Spain; established the 
French codes at Turin, Rome, Naples, and 
Hamburg, and raised a la Frangaise princi- 
palities, dutchies, and kingdoms. 

“In all great epochs, the genius which 
frames and commands, discovers, attracts, and 
fecundates the genius which serves and obeys. 
It seems as if, by a sort Of sympathetic instinct, 
when they come in contact, the one merges into 
the other. 

“The turbulent tribunes—they whose or- 
gans had been worn down by the turmoils of 





* By the endes which govern France, even now, no 
public funciionary can be prosecuted for any crime he may 
cocamil, unless an authorization from the council of state 
be first obiained.— Ed. 


a revival of the animated discussions in the 
republican tribune. There it was that, at the 
bidding of Napoleon, the most illustrious men 
of the revolution agreed to congregate. 

“ There shone Cambacérés, the most didactic 
of legislators, and the most able of presidents ; 
Tronchet, the most eminent judge of our age; 
Merlin, the best jurisconsult in Europe ; Treil- 
hard, the most nervous logician of the council ; 
Portalis, renowned for his eloquence, Ségur 
for the elegance of his mind, Zangiacorni for 
his cutting conciseness, Albert for his great 
learning, and Dudon for his administrative 
ability ; Chauvelin sparkling with sallies of 
wit; Cuvier with his powerful mind and uni- 
versal knowledge ; Pasquier, so flowing in his 
eloquence; Boulay, so judicious; Béranger, so 
close in argument, so sarcastic, and so witty ; 
Berlier, whose mind was so profound and fruit- 
ful; Degérando, so able in government, An- 
dreossi in the art of engineering, and St. Cyr 
in military strategy; Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’Augely, brilliant orator, consummate publi- 
cist, and .indefatigable man of business; Ber- 
nadotte, now King of Sweden, and Jourdan, 
the conqueror at Fleurus. 

“Scarcely had Napoleon, on his return from 
one of his great battles, taken off his spurs, ere 
a noise of muskets was heard outside the coun- 
cil chamber. Thrice would thedrum roll; the 
doors would then fly open, and the Emperor 
rapidly enter, bow, and take his seat. 

“IT was then young, and I confess I could 
not without emotion behold that bald forehead, 
upon which seemed reflected from the ceiling 
the glory of Austerlitz, which the pencil of 
Gérard had painted so beautifully on the dome 
of the Hall of Council. 

“] was present at the famous meeting of the 
council, after Napoleon's return from the bat- 
tle of Hanau. Pale and thoughtful, and still 
suffering from the fatigue of travelling, the 
Emperor summoned us into his private closet. 
There, standing, and without any preparation, 
he sharply addressed M. Jaubert, governor of 
the Bank of France, who, he said, had impru- 
dently and with too great precipitation extend- 
ed his discounts. Napoleon then read the 
statutes of the Bank, whose mechanism he ex- 
plained with wondrous precision and accuracy. 
It was a singular novelty to me, to heara soldier 
discourse on the formation of banks, and the 
theory of discounts. M. Jaubert, a mild and 
timid man, stammered oft some excuses which 
we did not hear. The door of the council 
chamber was then thrown open, each took his 


seat, and the business began. 
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“The emperor first made along pause. It 
was easily seen that he was absorbed by the 
workings of his mind. In spite of himself, his 
head fell upon his bosom, and he instinctively 
cut with his penknife pens, papers, and table- 
cover. At length, starting as from a dream, 
he exclaimed: 

“*The Bavarians! the Bavarians! I rode 
over them; I have killed Wrede.* Invasion is 
gaining ground, and there is not a moment to 
lose. Well, gentlemen! what do you intend 
to do? what have you to say to me!’ 

“*Sire,’ replied Regnault de Saint-Jean 
d’Augely, ‘you may rely upon the valour of 
the Dutch.’ 

“*The Dutch! do you really think I place 
any dependence upon them! It is not blood, 
but coloured water that runs in their veins.’ 

“* But addresses, Sire, are coming from all 
parts of the empire, and all the public bodies 
attest their fidelity and devotion to your Ma- 
jesty.’ 

“* What are you saying, Monsieur Regnault! 
Do you think I don’t know how such addresses 
are got up, and what they are worth! Do I 
give credence to them! I want men and 
money, and not fine sentences. You, gentle- 
men, are eminent citizens, fathers of families, 
and fathers of the state. It is, therefore, your 
place to command the public opinion by the 
eloquence of your exhortations; it is for you 
to prevent the shame and misery of an invasion, 
which threatens the empire.’ 

“ But these words came too late. The em- 
pire was tottering to its very foundations, and 
when epochs are marked out by Providence, 
governments and people, in spite of their 
genius, must follow their destiny and sink into 
the tomb; for this is no more than the logical 
conclusion of their errors. 

“If Napoleon perished so completely, it is 
because he constituted in himself his renown, 
his dynasty, and his empire. Who would not 
have bowed their heads before his superiority ! 
and who did not feel, on approaching him, the 
charm of his all-powerful fascination! There 
was no servility in this obedience to him, be- 
cause it was voluntary; it was irresistible, 
and amounted sometimes even to passion. You 
were never tired of looking upon that broad 
and pensive forehead, which enclosed the des- 
tiny of nations; but you could not encounter 
his irresistible eye, which searched into the 
secrets of your innermost soul. All other men— 
emperors, kings, generals, ministers—in his 
presence, appeared beings of an inferior and 
vulgar species. There was command in the 
very sound of his voice, and yet a sweetness, 
nay, a tenderness—a sort of Italian persuasive- 
ness, which set your nerves vibrating. It was 
by this inconceivable mixture of grace and 

strength, of simplicity and splendour, of single- 
heartedness and superiority, of exquisite tact 
and abruptness, that he subjugated the most re- 
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bellious hearts, and overcame the most preju- 
diced. It may be truly said, that he conquered 
with the word as with the sword. 

“In his genius there was oriental pomp 
combined with mathematic precision. 

“His eloquence, which to him was not a 
studied accomplishment, but a means of com- 
mand, could adept itself to all times and cir- 
cumstances. ‘To the soldiers, men of the peo- 
ple, he spoke the language of the people, ever 
fond of amplification, of recollections, and of 
emotions. To the learned he spoke of science ; 
and he corrected with the clerks, in the public 
offices, statistical tables loaded with figures. 
At the council he drew up laws with Treilhard, 
Merlin, Beranger, and Portalis. 

“He was fond of exciting discussion among 
the counsellors. He stimulated them to argu- 
ment, either because this was the image of his 
favourite science, war, or because he would 
elicit the sparks of truth from the concussion 
of debate. He himself sometimes skirmished 
with Treilhard, an obstinate and formidable 
dialectician, who stuck closely to his imperial 
antagonist. The emperor used to say that a 
victory over Treilhard cost him more trouble 
than winning a battle. 

“ His style of argumentation was quick, pre- 
cipitate, and overpowering ; without connexion 
or method, but natural, and full of genius, He 
threw forth clouds of flame and smoke. Al- 
though he had not studied law, he guessed it; 
and lawyers were wonder-struck at the depth 
of his reasoning, and the ingenious sagacity of 
his interpretations. 

“Endowed by nature with an incredible 
power of attention, he could, without the least 
effort, pass from a discussion of civil and poli- 
tical jurisprudence, to the minute details of an 
equipment order for the navy, or a regulation 
for the army contractors for bread. Neither 
time nor matter could satiate the devouring ac- 
tivity of his genius. On leaving a council of 
mini-ters, he would proceed to the council of 
state, and attend afterwards the Committee of 
Public Works. Whilst the counsellors of 
state, tired and overcome, could not resist the 
powers of sleep, it seemed to him an excellent 
joke to prolong the sitting of the council till 
night. He felt neither hunger nor fatigue ; 
his indomitable will seemed to govern his con- 
stitution as it did every thing else. 


a 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON CHIVALRY. 


Extremes of every kind border on each 
other; and as the devotion of the Knights of 
Chivalry degenerated into superstition, the 
Platonic refinements and subtilties of amorous 
passion which they professed were sometimes 
compatible with very coarse and gross debauchi- 
ery. ****** The romance of Tirante 
the White, praised by Cervantes as a faithful 
picture of the knights and ladies of his age, 
seems to have been written in an actual brothel, 





* He believed this to be the case. 





and, contrasted with others, may lead us to sus- 
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pect that their purity is that of romance, its 
profligacy that of reality. This license was 
greatly increased by the crusades, from which 
the survivors of these wild expeditions brought 
back the corrupted morals of the East to avenge 
the injuries they had inflicted on its inhabitants. 
*** * * * Indeed, the gross license which 
was practised during the middle may be 
well estimated by the vulgar and ene lJan- 
guage that was currently used in tales and fic- 
tions addressed to the young and noble of both 
sexes, In the romance of the Round Table, as 
Ascham sternly states, little was to be learned 
but examples of homicide and adultery, although 
he had himself seen it admitted to the anti- 
chamber of princes, when it was held a crime 
but to be possessed of the word of God. In the 
romance of Amadis de Gaul, and many others, 
the heroines, without censure or imputation, 
confer on their lovers the rights of a husband, 
before the ceremony of the church gave them 
a title tothe name. These are serious narra- 
tions, in which decorum, at least, is rarely vio- 
lated ; but the comic tales are of a grosser cast. 
The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer contain 
many narratives, of which not only the diction 
but the whole turn of the narrative is extremely 
gross. Yet it does not seem to have occurred 
to the author, a man of rank and fashion, that 
they were improper to be recited, either in the 
presence of the prioress and her votaries, or in 
that of the noble knight, who 


—— of his port was meek, as is a maid, 
And never yet no villany he said. 


And he makes but a light apology for including 
the disasters of the Miller of Trompington, or 
of Absalom the Gentle Clerk, in the same series 
of narrations with the Knight's Tale. Many 
of Bandella’s most profligate novels are ex- 
presely dedicated to females of rank and con- 
sideration ; and, to conclude, the Fabliaux, pub- 
lished by Barbazan and Le Grand, are frequently 
as revolting, from their naked grossness, as in- 
teresting from the lively pictnres they present 
of life and manners. Yet these were the cho- 
sen literary pastimes of the fair and the gay 
during the times of chivalry, listened to, we 
cannot but suppose, with an interest consider- 
ably superior to that exhibited by the yawnin 
jo Sea who heard the theses attacked 
supported in logical form and with metaphysi- 
cal subtilty. Should the manners of the times 
appear inconsistent in these respects which we 
have noticed, we must remember that we are 
ourselves variable and inconsistent animals, and 
that, perhaps, the surest mode of introducin 
and encouraging any particular vice, is to ran 
the corresponding virtue at a pitch unnatural 
in itself, and beyond the ordinary attainment 
of humanity. The vowsof celibacy introduced 
profi cy among the catholic clergy, as the 
i wn and overstrained Platowism of the 
= of chivalry favoured the increase of 
icense and cebauchery.—From the Encyclo- 


pedia Britannia. 
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GENIUS OF AN AUCTIONEER. 


Ar the sale of paintings on the 10th instant, 
at Horncastle, the portrait ot Archibald, Duke 
of Argyle, by Ramsay, was offered, and in an- 
swer to an inquiry how a small injury to the 
canvass lad happened, the auctioneer related 
the following anecdote :—T he portrait had been 
hung in a bedroom, which was on one occa- 
sion occupied by a female domestic; the girl, 
fancying that the Duke of Argyle eyed her too 
closely whilst she was dressing, became indig- 
nant, and seizing a poker aimed a blow with 
the intent of putting the Duke's eye out; the 
poker missed the eye, but perforated the can- 
vass close to the face.— Stamford News. 


From the Spectator. 

Miss Martineau, punctual as the day, graces 
the first of the month with the History of the 
firm of Vanderput and Snoek, merchants of 
Amsterdam. The object of this month’s IIlus- 
tration is the History of a Bill of Exchange. 
The “exchange,” that most mysterious of all 
mercantile processes, is expounded with Miss 
Martineau’s usual clearness. Had Miss Mar- 
tineau written nothing better than this, we 
should have been loud in its praise : as it is, we 
shall only say, that the History and the Illus- 
tration hee well into each other’s hands, and 
that neither throws the other into the shade, as 
occurs in some others of her very admirable 
works. 


To the Tales of the Covenanters, by Robert 
Pollok, the author of the Course of Time, we 
turned with some expectations, founded on the 
reputation of its lamented author. The Tales 
of the Covenanters are in point of fact a volume 
of sermons, written in exposition of a view of 
religion which prevails in Scotland, but which 
we think required no aid from fiction, and will 
scarcely be thankful for illustration derived 
from such a source. Occasionally, however, 
the poet and the lover of nature shine through. 


Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, the Centenary 
edition, is a reprint of the philosopher’s most 
interesting little autobiography, as continued 
by his son Joseph Priestley, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, now resident in England. 


The American Criticisms on Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans 
have been republished here, in a collected 
form. They are very little creditable to the 
style, ability, or sense of our Transatlan- 
tic brethren. The Review answering to our 
Quarterly takes Mrs. Trovtopg as a repre- 
sentative of her countrymen; and, because she 
abuses or ridicules America, he tries to do the 
same for England,—and most clumsy is his at- 
tempt. He observes, that Cincinnati may be 


a ee ey it has “no places 
tike Aleck of easy lounge, unblushing 
lust, and fearless larceny.” The North Ameri 
can, pretty much in the same spirit, does not 





jeer or sneer at England itself, but plays off 
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the Anti-British and satirical portions of Prince 
Puckter Musxavu against the allegations of 
the Tro..ors school upon Yankee-land. The 
wrath of these personages almost exalts the 
gossip of Mother Trotiore and the washer- 
women of Cincinnati into importance. 


We formerly mentioned that the Poetry of 
Sir Walter Scott was about to be published in 
twelve volumes, uniform with the Waverley 
Novels. The first is before us, The series 
commences with the Ancient Ballads, Sir 
Walter’s earliest considerable publication in 
verse; and which, in point of fact, contained 
the germ of all he wrote subsequently. Until 
a late period, Sir Walter kept an interleaved 
copy of his Border Minstrelsy, and inserted 
such anecdotes and illustrations as occurred to 
him. From this copy the present edition is 
published. The editor, Mr. Lockhart, has 
added other notes, chiefly extracted from the 
private correspondence of Sir Walter, now in 
Mr. Lockhart’s hands. 


THE COLDNESS OF POLITICA 
ECONOMY. . 


“It was onlya year ago, that the House 
heard that thousands of the people of lreland 
were obliged to go on the sea-shore, and pick 
up the sea-weed for food. Were those suf- 
fering beings, who could scarcely stand up in 
the attitude of human beings, to be driven to 
appeal to the cold calculations of political 
economy !”"—Mr. D. W. Harvey's Speech on 
Mr. Richards’s proposal of Poor-Laws for 
Ireland. 

A defectin education occurring in the case 
of an ingenious and in other respects able man, 
in some circumstances becomes in the highest 


degree mischievous. If such persons would be 
ignorant and silent at the same time, there 
would be no harm done; but, unfortunately, 
conceit is too frequently the companion of 


also, of those who 


partial ability; and env 
ey fail in, is too often 


excel in the department 
found in the same society. 
Mr. Harvey speaks with contempt of the 
“cold calculations of Political Economy,” be- 
cause this science will not fill the stomachs of 
a hungry population with a miraculous supply 
of loaves and fishes. Suppose a vessel at sea, 
tossed about the ocean without compass, or the 
means of making an observation ; the naviga- 
tors ma mee | ignorant where they were, 
or where to steer, with death by famine and 
shipwreck —_ the unhappy crew in the 
face: what would be said of a passenger who 
should begin to sneer at the cold calculations 
of astronomy! True, lunar observations will 
not fill the belly or replenish the water-casks ; 
but, in the first place, had these cold calcula- 
tions been rly made, they would have 
prevented the occurrence of distress; and, 
secondly, they are the best means of obviating 
the recurrence or the continuation of the mis- 
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fortune, The best thing for the moment, cer- 
tainly, would be for a well-supplied ship to 
heave in sight, and administer to al] their pre- 
sent wants; and this is, perhaps, al! that an 
ignorant person would think of: were he also 
conceited, he might ridicule the coldness of 
science, that will not instantly clothe the 
naked or feed the hungry. 

Why is Political Economy called cold? 
would it be any better if it were hot. The 
science of public wealth is yet but very im- 
perfectly understood: the subject matter is 
vastly complicated ; and the truth is, the calcu- 
lations applied to it have not hitherto been cold 
enough.— Spectator. 


[IRISH ASSIGNMENT. 


An Irish milkman was brought up to take 
the benefit of the Lord’s Act. He was sus- 
pected of concealing his property, having given 
no schedule, though he was known at a nut 
very distant period to have possessed some. 
He was asked by the counsel who opposed 
him, whether he had not some property, which 
he had omitted to insert in his schedule! 
“ The devil a bit of property,” says he, “have 
I at all at all.” “Why, what’s become of 
your furniture and your cows! Cows you 
were known to have, as you sold milk.” “ Yes, 
I had,” says he; “but I have none now.” 
“ Why, what have you done with them?” “I 
have sign’d away every thing I had.” “How 
have you assigned them!” “J have made my 
will, and given them all away.” “ What, are 
you dead, man?” said the judge. “ No, please 
your honour,” says Pat; “but I soon will, if 
you take p- every thing I have to live on 
from me.” He refused to make any assign- 
ment or schedule, and was remanded. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS JUDGE. 


After his death, the following anecdote was 
circulated of Mr. Justice Lawrence. A cause 
had been tried before him at York, in which 
he had summed up to the jury to find a verdict 
for the defendant, whichi they accordingly did. 
On further consideration, it appeared to him 
that he had mistaken the law. A verdict hav- 
ing been recorded against the plaintiff, he had 
no redress; but it was said that Mr. Justice 
Lawrence left him by his will a sum sufficient 
to indemnify him for his loss. This I give 
merely as a report, and give it willingly, as 
honourable to the memory of one of the most 
able, most independent, and most dignified of 
- judges who filled a judicial seat in my 

ay. 
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